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PRE E ACE. 


Two years have elapsed since the publication of the last issue of 
Instructions to Field Parties and Description of Soil Types. During 
these years the soils of many new areas have been studied and much 
additional information in regard to the general relation of the soils 
of the United States has been obtained. The correlation of the soils 
is a very difficult problem, and one which can not be definitely solved 
from the data obtained by the survey of a limited number of widely 
separated areas. Each additional survey throws new light upon the 
subject, and sometimes necessitates changes in the soil names used in 
the earlier reports. The student of soils will doubtless realize that 
the necessity for such readjustments is an inherent feature of work 
of this character. 

Appreciating the importance of the proper correlation of the soils, 
Messrs. Macy H. Lapham, Charles N. Mooney, J. E. Lapham, and 
Hugh H. Bennett—field men of wide experience 
assist Messrs. George N. Coffey and Jay A. Bonsteel in the revision of 
this publication. This committee has gone carefully over the reports 
of all the areas that have been surveyed, compared the descriptions 
and analyses of the soils, and made such changes as were necessary to 
bring each soil into its proper place in the classification. Every 
change made is believed to be a step in advance, no step has been taken 
except after the most careful consideration of all the questions involved, 


were detailed to 


and it is believed that the subject has been handled in a conservative 
way. 7 

The present volume is definitive of the state of knowledge at the 
time of its issuance. However, the collection of data is going on and 
a fuller understanding of soil relationships is being gained as area after 
area is mapped. It follows that some changes in the present classi- 
fication will yet be found advisable, and these will be made as their 
need becomes apparent. In this way, and only in this way, can a 
uniform and consistent exposition of the wonderfully varied soil 
resources of the country be ultimately accomplished. 

Mitton WHITNEY, 


Chief of Bureau. 
Wasuinaton, D. C., May 24, 1906. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SURVEYING SOILS. 


Organization of field party.—A field party in the soil survey usually 
consists of two men, an assistant in charge of party and a field 
assistant. The assistant in charge of party is responsible for the 
field work of the party, for the preparation of reports and maps, 
for the carrying on of all necessary correspondence, for the payment 
of all field expenses, and for the forwarding of monthly expense 
accounts to headquarters. The field assistant will perform all 
official duties required of him by the assistant in charge. 

Field outfit.—The outfit for field work consists of the following: 

Soil auger, 40-inch. 

Geologist’s hammer 

Notebooks. 

Compass or plane table. 

Odometer. 

Chain scale. 

Set of colored pencils. 

Base map. 

Sacks and tags for collecting samples of soil. 

Cards for reporting samples collected (Forms 46, 47, 48). 

Requisition cards (Form 43). 

Copy of Soil Survey Field Book. 

In addition to the above certain parties should add: 

Alkali outfit. 

Extension auger and pipe wrenches. 

Filter pump and screw-driver. 

Metallic tape 50 feet long. 

Mailing cases and water bottles. 

All supplies may be obtained on application to the property 
clerk of the Bureau, countersigned by the chief clerk. Memorandum 
receipts are taken by him for all supplies issued. Additional sup- 
plies, stationery, etc., needed while in the field should be ordered 
on card (Form 43). The loss of or damage to any supplies should 
be at once reported to the chief clerk, with an explanation of the cause 
of such loss or damage. 
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Base map.—All mapping should be on a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 
Where possible base maps on this scale will be furnished all field par- 
ties before entering the area. Wherever such maps are supplied 
it is supposed that they are the most reliable and complete maps — 
obtainable. Field parties should endeavor to correct the base map 
if it is found in error. Frequent check upon directions should be 
made with the compass, and all distances on roads are to be meas- 
ured with the odometer. 

Where minor errors are encountered in the base map which can not 
be corrected, the soil boundaries on the map should be so adjusted 
as to present a representation as nearly correct as possible, and note 
of such instances should be made so that in case a revised edition 
of the map is published the correction can be made without a resurvey 
of the soils. No attempt should be made to correct the contour 
lines on engraved topographic sheets. 

Plane-table traversing.—It is sometimes impossible to furnish the 
field party with a base map of proper accuracy. In all such cases 
the party will be supplied with a plane-table outfit, and a traverse 
base map of the area should be constructed in the field by the soil- 
survey party. This traverse work should, however, be reduced to 
a minimum. 

In carrying on traverse work or surveying of any description the 
methods used, where possible, should conform to well established 
methods, such as are given in Wilson’s Topographic Surveying. 
The base map should show roads, streams, towns, churches, school- 
houses, and in a sectionized country township and_ section lines. 
No attempt should be made to construct a general topographic map 
of the area, but distinct bluff or terrace lines or the occurrence of a 
hill in a generally level country, where these influence the distribu- 
tion of soil types, may be indicated by hachures. Public roads 
should be shown in double solid lines, secondary or private roads 
in double broken lines, trails in a single broken line, and soil bound- 
aries in a single dotted line. On tracing cloth copy single lines can 
be used for all roads. Secondary roads and trails should not be 
surveyed unless necessary in the location of soil boundaries. Roads 
and township and section lines should be drawn in black; streams 
and other water lines in blue. 

In order to orient plane-table maps to true north and south, the 
map on page 4 showing the lines of equal magnetic declination, 
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constitutes merely a codification and arrangement of facts reported by 
It has been found convenient to number the different 


the field men. 
grades into which the soil is separated by mechanical analysis. 


The 


name of the grade to which these numbers refer is given in the table. 


Scheme of soil classification, based upon the mechanical composition of 


soils. 
fe ess 3: 4. 5. 6. el Se 
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Scheme of soil classification, based upon the mechanical composition of 
soils—Continued. 


1 2. De Rees: Se Ren 9 6. ds 
5 ‘ . Very 
- Fine |Coarse| Medium | Fine ‘ 
Class. gravel.| sand. | sand. | sand. a fee Clay. 
2, | 1-5 |) 5.28 | 25-1 | SABC 
. 1-. 05 
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Soil series.—It has been found that in many parts of the United 
States a given set of soil classes are so evidently related through source 
of material, method of formation, topographic position, and coloration 
that the different types constitute merely a gradation in the texture of 
an otherwise uniform material. Soils of different classes that are thus 
related constitute a series. A complete soil series consists of material 
similar in many other characteristics, but grading in texture from 
stones and gravel on the one hand, through the sands and loams, to a 
heavy clay on the other. 

In arranging the soils in series the same factors should be considered 
that are used in separating soils of the same class into different types. 
For example, the Marshall silt loam and the Miami silt loam have been 
separated because of the difference in the amount and condition of the 
organic matter in the surface soil and the essential differences in colora- 
tion. The former is dark brown to black, while the latter is light 
brown to almost white. This same relation has been found to exist 
between soils of other classes in the glacial regions, and these factors 
have been used as a basis for separating the glacial soils into the Mar- 
shall and the Miami series. Onaccount of the very different processes of 
their formation, residual and recent alluvial soils should not be included 
in the same series. 

Soils may, however, be very similar in origin and texture but may 
occupy so entirely different topographic positions that their relation to 
crops is entirely changed, and this fact should be recognized by the use 
of another serial name. An example of this is found in the separation 
of the soils of the Piedmont Plateau and the Appalachian Mountains 
into the Cecil and the Porters series. 

The-color of the soil is one of its most noticeable physical features, 
and is often of the greatest assistance in separating the soils into . 
different series. The soils of the Orangeburg series, for example, have 
been formed in a very similar manner to those of the Norfolk series, but 
are distinguished from the latter by the red color of the subsoil aa 
the associated differences in agricultural value. 

Soil series may grade into each other in a manner similar to the 
intergradation of the types within a series. Thus the Marshall series 
may grade into the Miami series and the Norfolk series into the Orange- 
burg or Portsmouth series. 

Much advance has been made in the last two years in the arrange- 
ment of the soils in series. Several of the original types have been 
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merged into others, or have been given new names in order to bring 
them into a uniform series, where this could be done without danger 
of confusion. If the field men acquaint themselves with the general 
characteristics of these series they will find it a great aid in placing 
soils of new areas. Furthermore, if any type in a series is thoroughly 
understood, the remaining types can be called to mind without refer- 
ence to the printed description, thereby reducing the number of type 
descriptions necessary to be carried in the head. There will be found 
in nearly all areas soils of local origin and-of exceptional character 
which will have to be given local names, but so far as possible the 
soils encountered in new areas should be correlated with established 
types, preference being given where possible to some of the great series 
described hereafter. 
The following series have been established: 


Soils of the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains. 


Norfolk series —Light-colored soils with yellow sand or sandy clay 
subsoils. 

Portsmouth series.—Dark-colored soils with yellow or mottled gray 
sand or sandy clay subsoils. 

Orangeburg series.—Light-colored soils with red sandy clay subsoils. 

Galveston series.—The coastal beaches and marshes. 

Houston series. 


Dark-gray or black calcareous prairies. 

Lufkin series.—Light-colored soils with heavy mottled gray and yel- 
low subsoils. 

Gadsden series.—Gray soils with subsoils of similar texture occupy- 
ing gentle slopes and depressions and formed by wash or creep from 
higher areas. 

Susquehanna series.—Gray soils with heavy red clay subsoils which 
become mottled and variegated in color in the deep subsoil. 

Wickham series.—Reddish or reddish-brown terrace soils overlying 
reddish, micaceous heavy sandy loam or loam subsoils. 


Soils of the Flood Plains of the Mississippi and Other Rivers. 


Wabash series.—Dark-brown or biack alluvial soils subject to overflow. 


Waverly serres.—Light-colored alluvial soils subject to overflow. 
Miller series.—Brown to red alluvial soils formed from the reworking 


of the Permian Red Beds. 
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Soils of the Piedmont Plateau. 


Cecil series.—Gray to red soils with bright-red clay subsoils, derived 
from igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

Penn series.—Dark Indian-red soils with red subsoils derived from 
red sandstones and shales of Triassic age. 

Chester series—Gray to brown surface soils with yellow subsoils, 
derived principally from schists and gneisses. 


Soils of the Appalachian Mountains and Allegheny Plateaus. 


Porters series.—Gray to red soils with red clay subsoils, derived from 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. 

Dekalb series.—Brown to yellow soils with yellow subsoils, derived 
from sandstones and shales. 

Upshur series.—Brown to red soils with red subsoils, derived from 
sandstones and shales. 


Soils of the Limestone Valleys and Uplands. 


Hagerstown series.—Brown to yellowish soils with yellow to reddish 
subsoils, derived from massive limestone. 

Clarksville serres.—Light-gray to brown soils with yellow to red sub- 
soils, derived mainly from the St. Louis limestone. 


Souls of the Glacial and Loessial Regions. 


Miami series.—Light-colored upland timbered soils. 

Marshall series.—Dark-colored upland prairie soils. 

Volusia series.—Light-colored soils with yellowish subsoils, derived 
by feeble glacial action from sandstones and shales. 


Souls of the Glacial Terraces. 


Dunkirk series.—Light-colored reworked glacial material occurring 
as terraces around lakes and along streams. 

Clyde series.—Dark-colored soils formed from reworked glacial 
material deposited in glacial lakes. 

Sioux series.—Dark-colored soils resting on dark or light-colored 
subsoils with gravel beds usually within 3 feet of the surface. 

Superior series.—Gray and red soils with red subsoils, formed from 
reworked glacial material deposited in glacial lakes. 

Vergennes series.—Light-colored soils with gray or whitish subsoils, 
derived from Champlain clays or lighter deposits over these clays. 


bo 
bo 
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Residual Soils of the Western Prairie Regions. 


Oswego series.—Gray or brown soils, derived from sandstones and 
shales. 

Crawford series.—Brown soils with reddish subsoils, derived from 
limestones. 


Vernon series—Brown to red soils typical of the Permian formation. 


Soils of the Great Basin. 


Bingham series.—-Porous dark or drab colluvial and alluvial soils 
underlain by gravel or rock, occupying lower mountain slopes. 

Redfield series.—Red soils consisting of colluvial and alluvial mate- 
rials derived from red sandstones and other rocks. 


Malade series.—Dark-colored alluvial soils underlain by light-colored 
~ sands, sandy loams, or heavy reddish material. ’ 

Jordan series.—Light to dark-colored lacustrine deposits. 

Salt Lake series.—Dark-colored soils underlain by stratified sedi- 


ments of lacustrine origin. 
Soils of the Northwestern Intermountain Regions. 


Bridger series.—Dark-colored soils with sticky yellow subsoils, of 
colluvial and alluvial origin. 

Yakima series.—Ash-gray to light-brown soils derived principally 
from ancient lake sediments consisting of an admixture of volcanic 
dust, basaltic, andesitic, and granitic materials. 

Gallatin series.—Light to dark-colored soils with yellowish to dark 
compact subsoils, of recent alluvial origin from basaltic and voleanic 
rocks. 


Soils of the Rocky Mountain Valleys, Plateaus, and Plains. 


Laramie series.—Dark-colored soils with light-colored gravelly sub- 
soils, derived from colluvial mountain wash. 

Colorado series.—Light-gray to reddish-brown soils and subsoils, 
derived from colluvial wash. 

Billings series.—Compact adobelike gray to dark or brown soils and 
subsoils, formed mainly by reworking of sandstones and shales and 
occupying old elevated stream terraces. 

Fruita series.—Reddish-brown soils formed by reworking of sand- 
stones and shales, occurring as stream terraces. 
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Mesa series.—Light-gray to brown soils derived from old fiood-plain 
deposits now elevated to form mesa lands. 

San Luis series.—Reddish-brown gravelly soils formed from lacus- 
trine sediments of volcanic rocks. 

Laurel series.—Light-gray to black soils underlain by river sands 
or gravels, occurring in flood plains along streams. 


Soils of the Arid Southwest. 


Indio series.—Light-colored soils usually underlain by coarser sands 
and gravels, formed by colluvial and alluvial wash from granitic rocks, 
mingled with some shale and sandstone. 

Gila series.—Light to dark-brown soils of flood-plain alluvium, 
underlain at varying depths by coarse sands and gravels. 

Imperial series.—Light-colored or reddish soils formed from old 
marine or lacustrine sediments modified by more recent deposits and 
underlain to great depths by heavy material. 


Soils of the Pacific Coast. 


Sierra series.—Light-gray to red and frequently gravelly soils, often 
underlain by red adobes. 

Maricopa series.—Loose, dark-colored soils derived from unassorted 
colluvial or partially assorted alluvial materials, generally derived from 
granitic or volcanic rocks. 

Placentia series.—Reddish soils derived largely from the weathering 
of alluvial and colluvial deposits, generally underlain by heavy compact 
red material with an impervious adobe structure. 

Oxnard series.—Dark-colored alluvial or colluvial soils derived from 
higher lying areas of sandstones and shales. 

San Joaquin series.—Compact red soils and subsoils derived from 
old marine sediments, usually underlain by red hardpan. 

Stockton series.—Brown to black soils with heavy yellow subsoils, 
derived from old alluvial sediments. 

Fresno series.—Light-colored soils with light-gray, ashy subsoils and 
alkali-carbonate hardpan, derived from old alluvial wash. 

Hanford series.—Recent alluvium of flood or delta plains derived 
from a variety of rocks. The light-textured soils are light in color 
and the heavy-textured soils are dark in color. 

Salem series.—Residual, alluvial, or colluvial soils, either red or 
dark in color, derived from rocks of basaltic, schistose, crystalline, or 
arenaceous character. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR ESTIMATING AND MAPPING 
ALKALI. 


ELECTROLYTIC DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SALTS. 


Principles of electrolytic determination.—The alkali content, in 
terms of total salts, is determined in both soils and waters by the use 
of the electrolytic bridge.a 

By this instrument the electrical resistance in ohms, at 60° F., to the 
passage of a current through a cell filled with the soil or water in which 
the salt concentration is to be estimated, is determined. The resistance 
varies with the character and amount of the salts, decreasing as the 
concentration becomes greater. This rate of decrease in resistance 
with increase in concentration of any one particular salt or mixture 
of salts may be graphically represented by a curve. Such a curve, 
constructed experimentally by observing the resistance corresponding 
to various concentrations of a salt solution, will constitute a scale or 
standardization curve, from which the approximate concentration of 
salt solutions of the same general character may be determined from 
the resistance readings. 

When for purposes of comparison and representation upon maps 
the alkali or salt content of soils is grouped into zones of various 
degrees of concentration, the resistance corresponding to the lines 
of separation or concentration limits will constitute a series of limiting 
values. 

Instructions for operating the electrolytic bridge.—The irrigation 
water, or the soil, the electrical resistance of which is to be found, is 
put into the hard-rubber cell with metal electrodes. If the salt con- 
tent of water is to be determined, the cell is filled even full with the 
water. If the salt content of soils is to be determined, the soil is 
placed in a shallow cup and thoroughly mixed or worked with dis- 
tilled water until a condition of saturation is reached, indicated by 
the appearance of free water. The cell is then filled with this material, 
gently tapping the cell on the ground to exclude air bubbles. The 
top of the soil is then struck off with a knife edge, so that the cell 
shall be just level full of the saturated soil. The cell is then suspended 
in the mercury cups attached to the electrolytic bridge and the electrical 
resistance determined in the following way: 


a Foramorecomplete description of the principles and operation of the electro- 
lytic bridge, see Bulletins 8 and 15 and Circular 6, Division of Soils, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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is given. The solid lines show equal declination and the dotted 
lines show equal annual change. The lines are moving westward, 
so that where the declination is east it decreases and where west it 
increases annually. Whenever it is not possible to determine the 
declination from the map with a fair degree of accuracy the party 
should consult the county surveyor, who can usually furnish this 
datum. When a large area is being surveyed it is especially desirable 
to do this, as the declination may vary considerably between the 
eastern and western parts of the survey. True north should be 
shown on the margin of all maps. 

Odometer.—The Bell odometer has been adopted for use in all 
measurements. The instrument should be clamped to the axle of 
the vehicle and the iron pin driven in the end of the hub and bent 
so that as the wheel revolves the end of the pin just strikes the swell 
of the cogwheel on the odometer. The red hand revolves once every 
mile, giving the fractions of a mile, each space representing one- 
fortieth of a mile, or 8 rods. Each revolution of the red hand moves 
the yellow hand one space, representing the miles up to 40 in one 
revolution around the dial, and shown by the inside figures. Each 
revolution of the yellow hand moves the black hand one space, each 
space representing 40 miles, and shown by the outside figures. The 
sum of the indications of the three hands gives the mileage. Each 
odometer is adapted to but one sized wheel. In case it is impossible 
to obtain a vehicle with a wheel of the proper size for the odometer | 
in use the readings must be corrected in. order to read miles. 
Should any other sized wheel be used the following formula will 
enable the proper correction to be made: 


ad 

dy 

Where z is distance traversed in fortieths of a mile, d is the diame- 
ter of the wheel to be used, d, is the diameter of wheel to which the 
odometer is adapted, and a is number of dial divisions as read from 
odometer. 

The instruments furnished by this Bureau are nearly all adapted 
to a 42-inch wheel. The following table will enable the proper cor- 
rection to be made when any other than a 42-inch wheel is used. 
The figures in the first column are the dial divisions as read from 
the odometer, and the figures in the other columns give the distance 
traveled in fortieths of a mile. Chain scales divided into forty parts 
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to an inch are supplied for convenience in platting distances as meas- 
ured or ealculated in this table. 


Toble for reducing odometer readings to fortieths of a mile. 


Chain seale divisions for wheels of different diame- 
ters—inches. 


Dial divisions. 
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Field and office maps.—As soon as a section as large as 35 or 40 
“square miles has been surveyed, a copy or tracing of the map already 
finished, with soil legend attached, should be made and forwarded to 
the office, so that any accident which might happen to the original 
sheet would not destroy all record of the work. The sheets from which 
the map for publication are to be drawn should be marked “correct.”’ 
This ‘‘correct’? map may be either the office copy or the field sheets, 
and care should be taken to see that all sheets join up, so that the work 
will be complete when assembled. 

Upon the completion of an area all maps, with complete legend and 
profile, all notebooks, plane-table sheets, and all other data collected 
during the survey, are to be forwarded to the Bureau. 

Abbreviations.—In order to secure greater simplicity and uni- 
formity on the field maps, the abbreviations of the principal words 
used in describing the texture of soils are given below. These abbre- 
viations have been formed by taking the first letter, or in some cases 
the first two letters, of the word, as S. for sand and Si. for silt. When it 
is necessary to use more than one word to express the texture, the 
abbreviation for each word in the description should be given in the 
same order as the words: For example, the abbreviation for fine sandy 
loam should be written Fsl.; for sandy clay Sc.; for stony sandy loam 
Stsl., ete. 
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Determining soil types.—The soil type is the unit of soil classification. 
A type comprises all soil material in any region which is marked to cor- 
responding depths by identity or close similarity in texture, structure, 
organic matter content, and color, and by similarity of origin and of 
topography. A type comprises all soil material which may properly be 
included in one general description covering these points. In the 
humid regions the description covers the material to an average depth 
of 3 feet; in the arid regions to a depth of 6 feet. The average depth 
of the surface soil and its relationship to the subsoil should be included 
in the general description. If the material changes, either in the sur- 
face soil or in the subsoil, enough to affect definitely plant growth, the 
character of this change should be noted, and if the soil material in 
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which it occurs is of sufficient extent it should be classed as a separate 
type. 

When minor differences of texture, structure, organic matter con- 
tent, or succession of materials occur in the soil sections representing 
single areas of 10 acres or more, such variations may be described in 
the report as phases. Such phase descriptions should always be sub- 
‘ordinated to the description of the type of which they form variations. 

While it is not desirable to make more types than is absolutely 
necessary, still every distinct type should be recognized, described, 
and mapped. There will, of course, be some local variation in the 
type, and where there is serious doubt as to the advisability of sepa- 
rating the soil material into two types the separation should be made, 
as doubtful types can be more easily combined than separated without 
further field work. 

While agricultural value should be considered in the mapping of soils, 
it can not always be used as a safe guide in separating the soil into differ- 
ent types. Marked differences in the appearance and productiveness of 
the same type of soil have been observed in different areas, due not to 
any inherent difference in the character of the soil but to the employ- 
ment of better and more thorough methods of cultivation on some 
parts than on others. Where these differences can be eliminated by 
the employment of similar methods of treatment, the soils should be 
mapped as the same type, although their present yields are very 
different. 

Outlining soil boundaries.—Make preliminary borings in sufficient 
number to outline the location of a considerable body of soil material of 
uniform character. Record the general description of one or more bor- 
ings. Select a color to represent this description and color in so much of 
the map as undoubtedly corresponds with the description. Work away 
from this identified area until soil materials are found which manifestly 
do not fit the former description. Select a second color for this new 
set of soil characteristics and color in on the map only where the new 
material undoubtedly occurs. Work in between the areas of the two 
types thus established until a zone or line is found where all material 
on one side becomes increasingly characteristic of the one type and on 
the other side of the other type... Draw a line on the map to represent 
this lme or to represent the center of the zone of gradation of soil 
characteristics. This line will constitute a soil boundary. It is well 
to remember that, in mapping en a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile, an ordinary 
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pencil or pen line one one-hundredth of an inch wide on the paper repre- 
sents a width of nearly 53 feet on the ground. Soil variations occur- 
ring in areas smaller than 10 acres can not usually be represented, 
since a square on the map one-eighth of an inch on each side repre- 
sents 10 acres on the ground, and smaller areas can not well be printed 
from engraved stones. 

Naming soil types.—The type names employed by this Bureau con- 
sist of two essential parts: First, the descriptive or class name, such as 
sand, loam, or clay; second, a series or locality name, such as Miami, 
Marshall, or Norfolk. The descriptive part is to distinguish between 
soils of different classes or texture, while the series or locality part is 
used to distinguish between soils of the same class or texture, but 
differing materially with respect to origin, structure, organic-matter 
content, essential coloring, or other important characteristics. 

The type name covers the entire profile. Where there occurs, as a 
subsoil, material which if exposed at the surface would be called 
Fresno sand, for instance, it is not proper to speak of this subsoil as 
Fresno sand, but as material which gives rise to the Fresno sand when 
exposed at the surface. Wherever the soil section is essentially 
modified by the presence of material of a different texture, so as to 
lose its identity, another soil type should be established. Thus, a 
section which showed from 6 to 15 inches of silt underlain by sand 
would be classed as a distinct type, although the underlying sand 
might be identical with the material of some other sandy type. 

In this book is given a concise description of all the types of soil 
recognized by this Bureau up to December 31, 1905. In establishing 
types in each area this list should be carefully consulted. The field 
men will be held accountable for the recognition of all well-established 
soil types and for all possible correlations of soils in their areas with 
types already established. Provisional names should only be used in 
case of serious doubt or in the case of types which are known to be new. 
As soon as a thorough acquaintance with the type conditions has been 
obtained, a description of so general a nature that it will apply to the 
entire type should be sent in on Form 46. This type description 
should be made of every soil found in the area, whether it is correlated 
with a soil occurring in another area, or is recognized as a new type. 

Wherever a type is encountered the identity of which is uncertain, 
the best possible suggestions should be made as to its correlation and 
a provisional name given it pending the determination of the exact 
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place which the type occupies in the soil classification, and this name 
should be used in all subsequent correspondence in regard to the area. 
If for any reason the type name is changed after a sample has been 
sent in, the old name should be given in parentheses on Jabel and card, 
after the new or substituted name. 

A soil, to be correlated with a type, must conform to it in certain 
broad, general features, but may differ from it in some details which 
do not greatly affect the crop value. The descriptions of the soil types 
given in this publication must be taken as the definition of the general 
average of the type; and it must be remembered that certain minor 
variations, such as are frequently called phases, may occur in different 
areas. 

In the selection of local names for new or doubtful types the series 
relationship should be expressed in so far as it is known to exist. For 
example, soils found in a river bottom which differ only in texture 
should be classed in the same series. The same local name should not 
be employed for soils of different texture when no series relationship 
exists between them. 

Samples for laboratory examination.—To avoid unnecessary work 
and to prevent overcrowding of the laboratory force, it will be neces- 
sary to use care and judgment in the selection of samples for mechanical 
or chemical examination. 

As soon as a thorough acquaintance with the type conditions has 
been obtained, one preliminary sample of each doubtful type should be 
sent in for mechanical analyses, using the red tag for this and no other 
purpose, as an aid in determining the proper classification and correla- 
tion of the type. The analyses of these preliminary samples will be 
included in the report, together with those of samples collected later. 

After the work has progressed sufficiently to insure a thoroughly 
representative set, a limited number of samples from not exceeding 
three places (including the preliminary samples) in each important soil 
type, and limited to one or two localities in the case of less important 
types, should be collected. The individual samples should be described 
on Form 47, one card being used for each sample, whether of a surface 
soil or a subsoil, and each sample should be designated by the name 
adopted for the type. This card (Form 47) should be sent in at the 
same time as the sample. Where the subsoil consists of two or more 
layers of entirely different texture, a separate sample of each layer 
should be taken. The samples should be taken, as far as practicable, 
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when the soil is in good physical condition. When heavy clay soils are 
sent in a wet condition the samples dry into hard lumps, which can be 
crushed only with great difficulty. 

In the correlation of the soils much importance is given to the sam- 
ples, and great care is enjoined upon those in charge of parties to see 
that the samples are representative im every respect. The samples 
should be taken to represent the type as defined, and not with a view 
of showing all the different phases. Samples should not be located by 
towns outside of the area being surveyed. As it is sometimes desirable 
to know the exact location where a sample was taken, the location 
should be indicated on the field copy of the map by a small “‘s.” 

A separate card (Form 48) is provided for miscellaneous samples, 
such as marl, minerals, crusts, and plants, and in all cases such samples 
should be fully described, and the kind and purpose of the examination 
desired should be clearly stated. Often a qualitative examination will 
answer if the purpose of the work is known, and thus the long and tedi- 
ous process of a complete chemical analysis may be avoided. 

Care in attending to these details will insure the greatest accuracy 
and the earliest completion of the work, so that the results may be 
available as soon as possible, preferably before the party leaves the 
district. 

Write all cards and tags on samples of soil in ink, as pencil rubs 
badly and is sometimes illegible when received in the office. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS. 


While the classification of the soils within a given area must necessa- 
rily be determined in the field by the men who are actually engaged in 
the mapping of the area, the broader relationships between the soils of 
different areas must be taken up at the Bureau, where all of the infor- 
mation concerning the various areas is available and where the decision 
must be made as to what constitutes the general average of the type. 
The determination of the true relationships of the soils of different areas 
is a very difficult problem, and it is essential that the field men give all 
possible assistance in this work. In order that they may be in a posi- 
tion to render the best assistance in the solution of this problem, an out- 
line of the general plan of classification, with a brief discussion of the 
principles upon which this arrangement is made, is given. 
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Soil type.—The fundamental unit in mapping and classifying soils 
is the type. In the determination of a type of soil there are many fac- 
tors to be considered. Among the most important are the texture, 
which deals with the size of the particles, the structure, which deals 
with the arrangement, the organic-matter content, origin, color, depth, 
drainage, topography, native vegetation, and natural productiveness. 
The classification is based primarily upon the physical properties, but 
all factors that influence the relation of soils to crops, so far as their 
influence can be determined, are taken into consideration. Many of 
the soil types in a given locality have been formed by the same general 
processes, and they will necessarily grade one into another in respect 
to all characteristics. 

Soil class.—Soil types, which constitute the units of soil classifica- 
tion, may be grouped in different ways. As soils are made up of parti- 
cles of different sizes, they may be grouped according to the relative 
proportions of the particles of different sizes which they contain. This 
grouping is known as the soil class, and is based on texture. By means 
of mechanical analyses the particles less than 2 millimeters in diameter 
are separated into 7 grades and the various percentage relationships of 
the different grades determine the class of soil; that is, they determine 
whether it is a sand, sandy loam, loam, clay, or some intermediate class. 
In addition to the fine earth, of which a mechanical analysis is made, 
many soils contain larger particles, which if of small size are called 
“oravel,’’ and if of larger size are called ‘‘stones,’’ so that in the soil 
classification it is possible to have a gravelly sand, loam, or clay, and 
likewise stony members of the various classes. 

As the soils of different classes grade into each other, the line of sepa- 
ration between the different classes is necessarily an arbitrary one. 
The particles also may be very irregularly distributed between the dif- 
ferent grades, so that it is not possible to make a rigid classification 
according to the mechanical analyses. Much has been done, however, 
to systematize and bring into uniformity the classification by a careful 
examination of the analysis of several thousand samples, which have 
been described by the field men and analyzed in the laboratory of the 
Bureau. The following table shows the results of such an examination, 
and is intended as a guide in standardizing descriptions and as an aid 
in solving doubts concerning the proper classification of soils in new 
areas. Uniformity and close adherence to the standard are the chief 
considerations which it is desired to secure. The following table 
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The telephone receiver is pressed against the ear and the handle of 
the instrument pressed down, when a buzzing sound will be heard in 
the receiver. Holding the handle down so as to keep the battery switch 
closed, the pointer is rotated to either right or left until the position 
is found at which the note in the telephone receiver is no longer heard 
or is only indistinctly heard. On rotating the pointer to either side 
of this position, the sound in the receiver should gradually increase. 
In case difficulty is found in locating the exact position of balance, 
it will be found of assistance to rotate the pointer rapidly back and 
forth over the position of least sound, locating points of equal intensity 
on either side. The mean position between these two points gives 
the position of balance, and the number opposite the pointer gives the 
desired reading. 

The sharpness of the minimum reading is much improved if the 
inner surfaces of the electrodes are kept clean and free from traces 
of grease. When waters are being tested, the cell should be occa- 
sionally cleaned with an alkaline solution or kept well scoured. The 
operator should avoid handling or touching the surfaces of the electrodes 
with the fingers. 

In case a balance is not obtained with the 1,000-ohm coil of the 
rotary switch, the 100-ohm and 16-ohm coils should be tried in succes- 
sion. It is best to choose the coil which will bring the balance as near 
as possible to the center of the scale, as this is the most sensitive position. 

Having obtained the balance, the resistance is found by multiplying 
the resistance of the comparison coil, as shown by the rotating switch, 
by the number on the scale opposite the pointer. Thus, if the com- 
parison coil used has a resistance of 100 ohms and the reading on the 
scale is 0.92, the resistance in the scale is 92 ohms. If the comparison 
coil is 1,000 ohms and the reading on the scale is 4.5, the resistance 
would be 4,500 ohms. After taking the resistance in this manner, 
take the temperature immediately, either of the water or of the 
saturated soil, by sticking the bulb of a thermometer in and leaving 
it for some moments. The resistance is then corrected for this tem- 
perature according to the directions given below.a 


«In order to dislodge mercury from the expansion chamber at the top of the 
stem in the field thermometer, shake the mercury into the expansion chamber 
as far as possible and heat the chamber in boiling water or over the flame of a 
match. 
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Reduction of resistances to a temperature of 60° F.—A single illus- 
tration will serve to show the way the following table is used in the 
reduction of clectrical resistances to a uniform temperature of 60° F.: 
Suppose the observed resistance of the soil is 2,585 ohms at a temper- 
ature of 50.5°. In the table, at the temperature of 50.5°, as indicated 
on the left-hand side, we find that at that temperature 2,000 ohms is 
equal to 1,748 ohms at 60°; 5,000 ohms is equal to 4,370 ohms at 
60°; hence 500 ohms would be equal to 437 ohms. Similarly, 80 ohms 
would be one-hundredth of the value given for 8,000 ohms at 50.5° 
in the table, therefore equal to about 70 ohms at 60°, while the 5 
ohms would be equal to about 4 ohms. These separate values are 
added together thus: 


2, 000 1,748 
500 437 
80 70 

5 a 


2,585 ohms at 50.5°=2,259 ohms at 60°. 


Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 


} 60° F. 
oF, 1000 | 2000 3000. 4000 | 5000 | 6000 | 7000 8000 | 9000 
32.0 | 625 | 1,250 | 1,875 | 2,500 | 3,125 | 3,750 | 4,375 | 5,000| 5,625 
32.5 | 632 | 1,264 | 1,896 | 2,528 | 3,150 | 3,792 | 4,424] 5,056) 5,688 
33.0| 639 | 1,278 | 1,917 | 2,556 | 3,195 | 3,834 | 4,473] 5,112] 5,751 
33.5 | 646 | 1,292 | 1,938 | 2,584 | 3,230 | 3,876 | 4,522] 5,168| 5,814 
34.0 | 653 | 1,306 | 1,959 | 2,612 | 3,265 | 3,918 | 4,571 | 5,224] 5,877 
34.5 | 660 | 1,320 | 1,980 | 2,640 | 3,300 | 3,960 | 4,620) 5,280] 5,940 
35.0 | 667 | 1,334 | 2,001 | 2,668 | 3,335 | 4,002 | 4,669 5,336 | 6,003 
35.5 | 674 | 1,348 | 2,022 | 2,696 | 3,370 | 4,044 | 4,718 | 5,392] 6,066 
36.0 | 681 | 1,362 | 2,043 | 2,724 | 3,405 | 4,086 | 4,767 | 5,448] 6,129 
36.5 | 688 | 1,376 | 2,064 | 2,752 | 3,440 | 4,128 | 4,816 | 5,504| 6,192 
37.0 | 695 | 1,390 | 2,085 | 2,780 | 3,475 | 4,170 | 4,865 | 5,560 | 6,255 
37.5 | 702 | 1,404 | 2,106 | 2,808 | 3,510 | 4,212 | 4,914| 5,616| 6,318 
38.0 | 709 | 1,418 | 2,127 | 2,836 | 3,545 | 4,254 | 4,963) 5,672] 6,381 
38.5 | 716 | 1,432 | 2,148 | 2,864 | 3,580 | 4,296 | 5,012 | 5,728] 6,444 
39.0 | 722 | 1,444 | 2,166 | 2,888 | 3,610 | 4,332 | 5,054] 5,776 | 6,498 
39.5 | 729 | 1,458 | 2,187 | 2,916 | 3,645 | 4,374] 5,103| 5,832] 6,561 
40.0 | 736 | 1,472 | 2,208 | 2,944 | 3,680 | 4,416 | 5,152 | 5,888] 6,634 
40.5 | 743| 1,486-| 2,229 | 2,972 | 3,715 | 4,458 | 5,201] 5,944| 6,687 
41.0 | 750 | 1,500 | 2,250 | 3,000 | 3,750 | 4,500 | 5,250 | 6,000| 6,750 
41.5| 757 | 1,514 | 2,271 | 3,028 | 3,785 | 4,542 | 5,299 | 6,056| 6,813 
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Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 
60° F.—Continued. 


| ‘ 
°F. | 1000 | 2000 | 3000 | 4000 | 5000 6000 | 7000 | 8000 9000 
: | | | 

42.0 763 | 1,526 | 2,289 | 3,052.) 3,815 | 4,578 | 5,341 | 6,104| 6,867 

| 42.5 770 | 1,540 | 2,310 | 3,080 | 3,850 | 4,620 5,390) 6,160 6,930 

| 43.0 776 | 1,552 | 2,328 | 3,104 | 3,880 | 4,656 | 5,432 | 6,208 6, 984 

| 43.5 782 | 1,564 | 2,346 | 3,128 | 3,910 | 4,692 | 5,474 | 6,256| 7,038 
44.0 788 | 1,576 | 2,364 | 3,152 | 3,940 | 4,728 | 5,516 | 6,304 7,092 
44.5 794 | 1,588 | 2,382 | 3,176 | 3,970 | 4,764 | 5,558 6,352 7,146 | 
45.0 800 | 1,600 2,400 | 3,200 4,000 4,800 5,600 | 6, 400 7,200 | 
45.5 807 | 1,614 | 2,421 | 3,228 | 4,035 | 4,842 | 5,649 | 6,.456 E263) || 
46.0 814 | 1,628 | 2,442 | 3,256 | 4,070 | 4,884 5,698 | 6,512 7, 326 
46. 5 821 | 1,642 | 2,463 | 3,284 | 4,105 | 4,926 | 5,747 | 6,568 7,389 | 
47.0 828 | 1,656 | 2,484 | 3,312 | 4,140 | 4,968 | 5,796 | 6,624 7,452 | 
47.5 835 | 1,670 | 2,505 | 3,340 | 4,175 | 5,010 | 5,845 | 6,680 7,515 
48. 0 842 | 1,684 | 2,526 | 3,368 | 4,210 | 5,052 | 5,884| 6,736 7,578 
48. 5 849 | 1,698 | 2,547 | 3,396 | 4,245 | 5,094 | 5,933 6,792 7,641 | 
49.0 856 | 1,712 | 2,568 | 3,424 | 4,280 | 5,136 | 5,992] 6,848 7,704 | 
49.5 862 | 1,724 | 2,586 |-3,448 | 4,310 | 5,172 | 6,034] 6,896 7,758 | 
50. 0 868 | 1,736 | 2,604 | 3,472 | 4,340 | 5,208 | 6,076 | 6,944 7 8i2 

| 50.5 875 | 1,750 | 2,625 | 3,500 | 4,375 | 5,250) 6,125 | 7,000 7,875 

| | 

| 51.0 881 | 1,762 | 2,643 | 3,524 | 4,405 | 5,286 | 6,167 | 7,048 7,929 

| 51.5 887 | 1,774 | 2,661 | 3,548 | 4,435 | 5,322 | 6,209| 7,096 7,983 

| 52.0 893 | 1,786 | 2,679 | 3,572 | 4,465 | 5,358 | 6,251 | 7,144 8, 037 
52.5 900 | 1,800 | 2,700 | 3,600 | 4,500 | 5,400 | 6,300 | 7,200 8,100 | 
53.0 906 | 1,812 | 2,718 | 3,624 | 4,530 | 5,436 | 6,342 | 7,248 8,154 | 
53. 5 912 | 1,824 | 2,736 | 3,648 | 4,560 | 5,472 | 6,384| 7,296 8,208 | 
54.0 919 | 1,838 | 2,757 | 3,676 | 4,595 | 5,514 | 6,433 7,352 8,271 | 
54.5 926 | 1,852 | 2,778 | 3,704 | 4,630 | 5,556 | 6,482] 7,408 8, 334 | 
55.0 933 | 1,866 | 2,799 | 3,732 | 4,665 | 5,598 | 6,531 | 7,464 8, 397 
55. 5 940 | 1,880 | 2,820 | 3,760 | 4,700 | 5,640 | 6,580| 7,526 8,460 | 
56. 0 947 | 1,894 | 2,841 | 3,780 | 4,735 | 5,682 | 6,629| 7,576 8, 523 
56. 5 954 | 1,908 | 2,862 | 3,816 | 4,770 | 5,724 | 6,678 | 7,632 8, 586 

| 57.0 961 | 1,922 | 2,883 | 3,844 | 4,805 | 5,766 | 6,727 | 7,688 8, 649 

i B70 968 | 1,936 | 2,904 | 3,872 | 4,839 | 5,807 | 6,775 | 7,743 Sori 

| 58.0 974 | 1,948 | 2,922 | 3,896 | 4,870 | 5,844| 6,818 | 7,792 8, 766 
58.5 981 | 1,962 | 2,943 | 3,924 | 4,905 | 5,886 | 6,867 | 7,848 8, 829 
59. 0 987 | 1,974 | 2,962 | 3,949 | 4,936 | 5,923 | 6,910] 7,898 8, 885 
59.5 994 | 1,988 | 2,982 | 3,976 | 4,971 | 5,965 | 6,959 | 7,953 8,947 | 
60.0 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 4,000 | 5,000 | 6,000 | 7,000! 8,000 9,000 
60.5 | 1,006 | 2,012 | 3,018 | 4,024 | 5,030 | 6,036 | 7,042 | 8,048 9,054 
61.0 | 1,013 | 2,026 | 3,039 | 4,052 | 5,065 | 6,078 | 7,091 | 8,104 9,117 
61.5 | 1,020 | 2,040 | 3,060 | 4,080 | 5,100 | 6,120 | 7,140| 8,160 9, 180 
62.0 | 1,027 | 2,054 | 3,081 | 4,108 | 5,135 | 6,162 | 7,189 | 8,216 9, 243 
62.5 | 1,033 | 2,066 | 3,099 | 4,132 | 5,165 | 6,198 | 7,231 | 8,264 9,297 

| 63.0 | 1,040 | 2,080 | 3,120 | 4,160 | 5,200 | 6,240 | 7,280 | 8,320 9, 360 
63.5 | 1,047 | 2,094 | 3,141 | 4,188 | 5,235 | 6,282 | 7,329 | 8,376 9, 423 
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Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 
60° F’.—Continued. 


°F. | 1000 | 2000 3000 | 4000 | 5000 6000 | 7000 | 8000 | 9000 
64.0 | 15054 | 2,108 | 3,162 | 4,216 | 5,270 | 6,324| 7,378| 8.432] 9,486 
64.5 | 1,061 | 2,122 | 3,183 | 4,244 | 5,305 | 6,366 | 7,427| 8,488 | 9,549 
65.0 | 1,068 | 2,136 | 3,204 | 4,272 | 5,340 | 6,408 | 7,476| 8,544] 9,612 
65.5 | 1,075 | 2,150 | 3,225 | 4,300 | 5,375 | 6,450 | 7,525) 8,600| 9,675 
66.0 | 1,082 | 2,164 | 3,246 | 4,328 | 5,410 | 6,492 | 7,574] 8,656| 9,738 
66.5 | 1,089 | 2/178 | 3,267 | 4,356 | 5,445 | 6,534 | 7,623 | 8,712| 9,801 
67.0 | 1,096 | 2,192 | 3,288 | 4,384 | 5,480 | 6,576 | 7,672] 8,768] 9,864 
67.5 | 1,103 | 2,206 | 3,309 | 4,412 | 5,515 | 6,618 | 7,721 | 8,824 | 9,997 
68.0 | 1,110 | 2,220 | 3,330 | 4,440 | 5,550 | 6,660 | 7,770] 8,880] 9,990 
68.5 | 1,117 | 2,234 | 3,351 | 4,468 | 5,585 | 6,702 | 7,819 | 8,936 | 10,053 
69.0 | 1,125 | 2,250 | 3,375 | 4,500 | 5,625 | 6,750! 7,875 | 9,000| 10,125 
69.5 | 1,133 | 2,266 | 3,399 | 4,532 | 5,665 | 6,798 | 7,931 | 9,064] 10,197 
70.0 | 1,140 | 2,280 | 3,420 | 4,560 | 5,700 | 6,840 | 7,980 | 9,120! 10,260 
70.5 | 1,147 | 2,294 | 3,441 | 4,588 | 5,735 | 6,882 | 8,029 | 9,176! 10,323 
71.0 | 1,155 | 2,310 | 3,465 | 4,620 | 5,775 | 6,930 | 8,085 | 9,240] 10,395 
71.5 | 1,162 | 2,324 | 3,486 | 4,648 | 5,810 |'6,972 | 8,134 | 9,296 | 10,458 
72.0 | 1,170 | 2,340 | 3,510 | 4,680 | 5,850 | 7,028 8,190| 9,360 | 10,530 
72.5 | 1,177 | 2,354 | 3,531 | 4,708 | 5,885 | 7,062 | 8,239 | 9,416 | 10,593 
73.0 | 1,185 | 2,370 | 3,555 | 4,740 | 5,925 | 7,110) 8,295| 9,480! 10,665 
73.5 | 1,193 | 2,386 | 3,579 | 4.772 | 5,965 | 7,158 | 8,351] 9,544| 10,737 
74.0 | 1,201 | 2,402 | 3,603 | 4,804 | 6,005 | 7,206 | 8,407! 9,608| 10,809 
74.5 | 1,208 | 2,416 | 3,624 | 4,832 | 6,040 | 7,248 8,456 | 9,664 | 10,872 
75.0 | 1,215 | 2,430 | 3,645 | 4,860 | 6,075 | 7,290 | 8,505 | 9,720| 10,935 
75.5 | 1,222 | 2,444 | 3,666 | 4,888 | 6,110 | 7,332 | 8.554) 9,776 | 10,998 
76.0 | 1,230 | 2,460 | 3,690 | 4,920 | 6,158 | 7,380 | 8,610 | 9,840| 11,070 
76.5 | 1,238 | 2,476 | 3,714 | 4,952 | 6,190 | 7,428 | 8,666 | 9,904] 11,142 
77.0 | 1,246 | 2,492 | 3,738 | 4,984 | 6,230 | 7,476 | 8,722 | 9,968| 11,214 
77.5 | 1,254 | 2,508 | 3,762 | 5,016 | 6,270 | 7,524 | 8 778] 10.032 | 11,286 
78.0 | 1,262 | 2,524 | 3,786 | 5,048 | 6,310 | 7,572 | 8,834 10,096 | 11,358 
78.5 | 1,270 | 2,540 | 3,810 | 5,080 | 6,350 | 7,620 | 8,890 | 10,160 | 11, 430 
79.0 | 1,278 | 2,556 | 3,834 | 5,112 | 6,390 | 7,668 | 8,946 | 10,224 | 11,502 
79.5 | 1,286 | 2,572 | 3,858 | 5,144 | 6, 430 | 7,716 | 9,002 | 10,288 | 11,574 
80.0 | 1,294 | 2,588 | 3,882 | 5,176 | 6,470 | 7,754 | 9,058 | 10,352 | 11,646 
80.5 | 1,302 | 2,604 | 3,906 | 5,208 | 6,510 | 7,812 | 9,114] 10,416 | 11,718 
81.0 | 1,310 | 2,620 | 3,930 | 5,240 | 6,55@ | 7,860 | 9,170 | 10,480 | 11,790 
81.5 | 1,318 | 2,636 | 3,954 | 5,272 | 6,590 | 7,908 | 9,226 | 10,544 | 11,862 
82.0 | 1,327 | 2,654 | 3,981 | 5,308 | 6,635 | 7,962 | 9,289 | 10,616 | 11,943 
82.5 | 1,335 | 2,670 | 4,005 | 5,340 | 6,675 | 8,010 | 9,345 | 10,680 | 12,015 
83.0 | 1,343 | 2,686 | 4,029 | 5,372 | 6,715 | 8,058 | 9,401 | 10,744 | 12,087 
83.5 | 1,351 | 2,702 | 4,053 | 5,404 | 6,755 | 8,106 | 9,457 | 10,808 | 12 159 
84.0 | 1,389 | 2,718 | 4,077 | 5,436 | 6,795 | 8,154 | 9,513 | 10,872 | 12,231 
84.5 | 1,3u7 | 2,734 | 4,101 | 6,468 6,835 | 8,202 | 9,569 | 10,936 | 12, 303 
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Reduction of the electrical resistance of soils to a uniform temperature of 
60° F.—Continued. 


°F. | 1000 | 2000 | 3000 | 4000 | 5000 | 6000 | 7000 | 8000 | 9000 
85.0 | 1,376 | 2,752 | 4,128 | 5,504 | 6,880 | 8,256 | 9,632 | 11,008 | 12,384 
85.5 | 1,385 | 2,770 | 4,155 | 5,540 | 6,925 | 8,310 | 9,695 | 11,080 | 12, 465 
86.0 | 1,393 | 2,786 | 4,179 | 5,572 | 6,965 | 8,358 | 9,751 | 11,144] 12,537 
86.5 | 1,401 | 2,802 | 4,203 | 5,604 | 7,005 | 8,406 | 9,807 | 11,208} 12, 609 
87.0 | 1,409 | 2,818 | 4,227 | 5,636 | 7,045 | 8,454 | 9,863 | 11,272] 12,681 
87.5 | 1,418 | 2,836 | 4,254 | 5,672 | 7,090 | 8,508 | 9,931 | 11,344] 12,762 
88.0 | 1,427 | 2,854 | 4,281 | 5,708 | 7,135 | 8,562 | 9,989 | 11,416 | 12,843 
88.5 | 1,435 | 2,870 | 4,305 | 5,740 | 7,175 | 8,610 | 10,040 | 11,480 | 12,915 
89.0 | 1,443 | 2,886 | 4,329 | 5,772 | 7,215 | 8,658 | 10,091 | 11,544 | 12,987 
89.5 | 1,451 | 2,902 | 4,353 | 5,804 | 7,255 | 8,706 | 10,157 | 11,608 | 13,059 
90.0 | 1,460 | 2,920 | 4,380 | 5,840 | 7,300 | 8,760 | 10,220 | 11,680 | 13,140 | 
90.5 | 1,468 | 2,936 | 4,404 | 5,872 | 7,340 | 8,808 | 10,276 | 11,744] 13,212 
91.0 | 1,477 | 2,954 | 4,431 | 5,908 | 7,385 | 8,862 | 10,339'| 11,816 | 13,293 
91.5 | 1,486 | 21972 | 4,458 | 5,944 | 7,430°| 8,916 | 10,402 | 11,888 | 13,374 
| 
92.0 | 1,495 | 2,990 | 4,485 | 5,980 | 7,475 | 8,970 | 10,465 | 11,960 | 13, 455 
92.5 | 1,504 | 3,008 | 4,512 | 6,016 | 7,520 | 9,024 | 10,528 | 12,032 | - 13, 536 
| 
93.0 | 1,513 | 3,026 | 4,539 | 6,052 | 7,565 | 9,078 | 10,591 | 12,104] 13,617 
93.5 | 1,522 | 3,044 | 4,566 | 6,088 | 7,610 | 9,132 | 10,654 | 12,176 | 13,698 
94.0 | 1,531 | 3,062 | 4,593 | 6,124 | 7,655 | 9,186 | 10,717 | 12,248 | 13,779 
94.5 | 1,540 | 3,080 | 4,620 | 6,160 | 7,700 | 9,240 | 10,780 | 12,320 | 13, 860 
95.0 | 1,549 | 3,098 | 4,647 | 6,196 | 7,745 | 9,294 | 10,843 | 12,392] 13,941 
95.5 | 1,559 | 3,118 | 4,677 | 6,236 | 7,795 | 9,354 | 10,913 | 12,472 | 14,031 
96.0 | 1,569 | 3,138 | 4,707 | 6,276 | 7,845 | 9,414 | 10,983 | 12,552 | 14,121 
96.5 | 1,579 | 3,158 | 4,737 | 6,316 | 7,895 | 9,474 | 11,053 | 12,632 | 14,211 
97.0 | 1,589 | 3,178 | 4,767 | 6,356 | 7,945 | 9,534 | 11,123 | 12,712 | 14,301 
97.5 | 1,599 | 3,198 | 4,797 | 6,396 | 7,995 | 9,594 | 11,193 | 12,792 | 14,391 
98.0 | 1,609 | 3,218 | 4,827 | 6, 436 | 8,045 | 9,954 | 11,263 | 12,872 | 14, 481 
98.5 | 1,619 | 3,238 | 4,857 | 6,476 | 8,095 | 9,714 | 11,333 | 12,952] 14, 571 
99.0 | 1,629 | 3,258 | 4,887 | 6,516 | 8,145 | 9,774 | 11,403 | 13,032] 14, 661 
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Concentration intervals.—The concentration limits used in the 
classification of alkali soils are, respectively, 0.20, 0.40, 0.60, 1, and 3 
per cent of total salts in the dry soil, the maps showing the distri- 
bution of the several grades of concentration being constructed in the 
field directly from field determinations. 

Average standardization.—In the alkali surveys carried on by the 
Bureau standardization curves have been constructed in many widely 
separated areas differing greatly in the character of the salts present. 
From the average of 15 such curves an average standardization curve 
has been obtained, from which the following table of limiting values or 
electrical resistances, corresponding to the various degrees of concen- 
tration, are derived. 

These values are found of sufficient accuracy to warrant their use 
in all reconnoissance work, and can be used in alkali surveys involving 
approximate determinations over limited areas, or in all alkali surveys 
where subject to check by mdependent standardization. In case it is 
found that the average curve does not give reliable results, or where 
unusual accuracy is required, a new curve should bc made according 
to the instructions given on page 31. 


Average standardization—T able of limiting values. 


Sand and 


sandy Loam. lay Clay. |Average. 
loam. i lak 


Salt in 
soil. 


Per cent.| Ohms. Ohms. | Ohms. Ohms. Ohms. 


3. 00 2G 24.9 26.7 | 27.4 25. 2 
1. 00 43. 7 45. 3 47.7 48. 8 46. 4 
. 60 65. 9 68. 8 olen 73.5 69.8 
- 40 92. 1 95. 3 98. 7 101. 4 96. 9 
. 20 163. 6 172.5 178.7 193. 4 177.1 


For convenience, where it is desired to determine the percentage of 
alkali from the resistance at 60° f., the following table has been picked 
out from the average standardizations: 
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Table showing percentage of salt in soil. 


Resistance Sand and 
at 60° F. sandy loam. Loam. Clay loam. Clay. 
Per cent salt. Per cent salt. | Per cent salt. | Per cent salt. 
20 Pose inal | nie ae SN ea Dac A) Tele ie ae gi oe (CE Ce tee 
25 2. 65 2.98 3. 19 3. 30 
30 2.18 2. 43 2. 65 2.79 
35 1. 69 1.91 yale; 2. 28 
40 1.18 1. 40 1. 63 atid, 
45 .95 1. 02 1.18 1.28 
50 . 83 . 89 . 94 97 
55 .74 . 80 84 87 
60 . 67 ill 74 7 
65 60 . 64 67 71 
70 55 . 58 61 65 
75 51 .54 56 59 
80 47 .51 52 54 
85 44 47 49 50 
90 41 . 43 45 47 
95 38 - 40 42 44 
100 36 Sou 39 41 
105 34 ao 37 38 
110 32 588 35 36 
115 30 5 oil 33 34 
120 29 . 30 31 33 
125 27 .28 30 31 
130 225 a2 28 30 
135 24 . 26 27 29 
140 23 S20 26 28 
145 22 . 24 25 26 
150 21 Be 24 25 
155 SH a Pee De 24 
160 . 20 All 22 23 
165 20 =A 22 23 
170 19 220 21 22, 


Directions for making standardizations.—If greater accuracy be 
desired, or if it be believed that the average standardization curve is 
not applicable to the conditions, a standardization curve or table is to 
be constructed in each district, by the following methods, reducing all 
resistances to the basis of 60° F. by use of the preceding tables: 

Take 8 or 10 crusts, including the top inch of soil, or if crusts can 
not be obtained, use the strongest alkali soils collected from different 
places over the whole area. Place a portion of each of the several 
crusts or soils in a large cup or bottle, filling the vessel from one-fourth 
to one-half full, according to the concentration of the material, using 
the greater quantity where the material is less concentrated. Nearly 
fill the vessel with distilled water, stirring or shaking frequently, and 
with the filter pump filter off a portion of each solution, cleaning the 
pump and filter tube and discarding the first 50 c. c. of subsequent 
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_ filtrate after each filtration. Discoloration of solutions from the 
presence of black alkali may be ignored. 

Determine the electrical resistance of each solution, and either dilute 
with distilled water or else increase the concentration by evaporation 
or the addition of more alkali material until each filtrate shows a resist- 
ance of approximately 10 ohms at 60° F. From equal volumes taken 
from each solution make up ™ a large vessel a composite solution not 
less than 1 quart involume. From 100 ¢. ec. of this composite solu- 
tion determine the weight in grams@ of soluble salts by evaporation, 
igniting gently before weighing. Divide the weight so obtained into 
each percentage given in the last four columns of the following table 
and multiply the quotient by 100. The result in each case represents 
the number of cubic centimeters of composite solution to be diluted 
with distilled water to 100 c. ¢. in order to obtain the corresponding 
percentage of salt in soil given in the first column of the table. If the 
volume thus secured for some of the higher concentrations exceeds 
100 ¢. ¢., it should be reduced to 100 c¢. c. by evaporation. Ordina- 
rily a 3.33 per cent solution is as concentrated as will be required, as 
this represents 1 per cent of salt in the soil. (See note below.) 


To obtain limiting values. 


Salt in solution. 


alt in | | 
eae Sand and Clay 
hee sandy Loam. nent | Clay 
: oam. | : 
loam. 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 


3. OO 10. 00 TOD \ 7.14 6.67 
1. 00 3.33 PAGE) 2. 38 2. 22 
. 60 2. 00 1. 59 1. 43 1. 33 
- 40 1. 33 1.06 . 95 . 89 


- 20 . 67 .93 - 48 - 44 


Resistances to 
be reduced 
to 60° F.and 

divided by .24 eis 


~I 
Or 
iw) 
ie} 


-30 


The resistance in ohms of each dilution of the composite solution, 
divided by the factor appearing at the foot of the column designating 


a Weighing, if done with care, may be upon druggist’s scales, 15.5 grains 
equaling 1 gram, 
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the class of soil in the preceding table, will give for each class of soil 
the limiting value, or resistance in the cell at 60° F. of saturated soil 
corresponding to the concentration limits. These resistances or limit- 
ing values are to be inserted in the proper place in the following table: 


Table of limiting values. 


Salt in Sand and 


Clay Nasr 

Soni san ey Loam. toa Clay 

Per cent.| Ohms. Ohms. Ohms. Ohms. 
oi 0,0 SAI eee Ie ie | De nm I ee 
NOOR ores 2 ce ieee 0 eae ee eee | ee Re ee 
BGO is Malin kennel of Beier es [Resi An on MM a 2 Ae 
AD Bai ere res Sees alt Srey See eee Maen eee is |e ee md ee 
AM AEA GE Ie SEA ENE eek neste ee eee 

| 


Note.—If it is desirable to determine the 3 per cent limit in the soil, portions 
of the composite solution will have to be concentrated by evaporation accord- 
ing to the above directions so as to contain the percentage of salt given in the 
table. The cell filled with such concentrated solutions gives a resistance too 
low to be read on the instrument, and it will be necessary to take a measured 
amount of the solution in the cell, as for example, one-fourth or one-fifth its 
capacity. Determine the resistance and divide it by 4 or 5, as the case may be. 
This gives the resistance of the cell when filled. For these concentrated solu- 
tions the readings will be rather indefinite. Keep the cell electrodes well cleaned 
at all times. 


ALKALI MAPS. 


Principles of alkali mapping.—In making alkali maps the soils are 
grouped according to certain arbitrary limits, the basis of separation 
being the average percentage of total salts in the dry soil to the depth 
of 6 feet. The injurious effects upon crops varies considerably in the 
case of different salts, but only in the case of sodium carbonate, or 
black alkali, is the difference so great as to require the use of other 
limits and the construction of a separate map. 

The first grade of alkali soils includes areas where the content is less 
than 0.20 per cent in the case of total salts, and less than 0.05 per cent 
in the case of the more highly injurious black alkali. These limits were 
selected as representing the concentration of salts within which all 
ordinary crops grow without apparent injury. In cases where these 
contents for the 6-foot profile are accompanied by accumulations of 
much greater concentration upon the immediate surface, or at some 
other section in the soil profile, such concentration is shown by special 
rulings and legends explained later. . 
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The second grade comprehends soil containing between 0.20 and 0.40 
per cent of total salts, and in the case of sodium carbonate or black 
alkali 0.05 to 0.10 per cent of that salt. Soils of this grade fall within 
the first limits of danger, for while under favorable conditions the more 
hardy crops may escape injury, evidence of injury to the less tolerant 
plants, such as grains, young vegetables, beans, citrus, and many 
other fruits, is frequently observed. When accompanied by more 
highly concentrated accumulations at the surface, barren spots may 
occur in fields of alfalfa or other of the more tolerant crops. 

The third grade includes areas where the total salt content ranges 
from 0.40 to 0.60 per cent, and where 0.10 to 0.20 per cent of black 
alkali is found. These concentrations are usually marked by the occur- 
rence of a larger number of barren spots, by the appearance of alkali 
crusts and characteristic alkali vegetation, and by a consequent 
decrease in yield or a failure of crops. 

In the following two grades the concentration of total salts ranges 
from 0.60 to 1 per cent and 1 to 3 per cent, respectively. On land of 
this character there is generally a failure of all but the most tolerant 
crops, and it is ultimately thrown out of cultivation. 

The last grade in the classification covers soils showing more than 
3 per cent of total salts—a condition seldom encountered except in the 
barren beds of desiccated salt lakes. 

Similarly, the two higher grades of concentration of black alkali— 
0.20 to 0.30 per cent and more than 0.30 per cent, respectively— 
represent conditions prohibitive of ordinary crop production. 

Careful observation of the character of prevailing soil types, topog- 
raphy, drainage features, character of native vegetation, and the con- 
dition of growing crops will aid greatly in locating boundaries defining 
the areas of the several grades of alkali soils. 

Methods of sampling.—Sampling for alkali determinations is done 
with the ordinary soil auger, the soil being separated into foot sections 
and placed upon a small sheet of oilcloth or similar material of con- 
venient size. Gravel and roots, or other extraneous matter, are removed 
by the hand and the soil prepared for electrolytic determination as 
previously described. The exact location of all borings made for alkali 
determinations, with brief descriptions of the texture and structure of 
the soil, the topography, drainage features, character of native vegeta- 
vion, condition of crops, original resistance, cell temperature, and cor- 
rected resistance, should be entered in the Alkali Field Book. 
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Total-alkali maps.—The percentage of alkali salts in each sectional 
foot of soil to a depth of 6 feet will be determined according to the 
directions previously given in this publication and in the Alkali Field 
Book. In many cases, after the observer becomes familiar with the 
soils of a locality, the fieldwork may be very much shortened by mak- 
ing the alkali determinations in alternate foot sections or by mixing 
2 or more feet for one salt determination. 

The percentage of alkali, as indicated by the various colors upon 
the alkali map, is to be a mathematical average of the alkali in the foot 
sections. In case there should be a marked accumulation of the alkali 
at any one part of the vertical section, such as the surface of the ground 
or in an alkali hardpan, the judgment of the observer is to decide 
whether the strict mathematical average should be followed or whether 
the soil is to be mapped as of the next higher grade of alkalicontent. If 
these areas, where there is a zone of accumulation of the alkali, such as 
an accumulation at the surface, are of considerable extent, they are to 
be indicated upon the field map by special rulings in lead pencil, and 
when the field maps are published the rulings will be described in the 
legend of the map. Thus, if a soil contain on an average 0.20 per cent 
of alkali, but has an accumulation of 0.50 per cent of alkali on the sur- 
face, this soil should be colored to show 0.20 per cent alkali, and the fact 
that there is a surface accumulation should be indicated by black 
rulings across the area affected. If the accumulation is below the sur- 
face foot another kind of ruling can be used to indicate that fact. 
Appropriate letterimg upon the maps will render these rulings 
intelligible. 

Determination of carbonates, bicarbonates, and chlorides in soils.a— 
Fill the small brass cone found in the field outfit, or other vessel of 
known volume, with saturated soil as prepared for electrolytic determi- 
~ nations, wash into a 250 c.c. bottle or flask, fill to the mark with dis- 
tilled water, shaking thoroughly, and then filter, discarding the first 
50 c. c. of filtrate in order to eliminate errors from the introduction of 
previous solutions retained in the porous tube of the filter pump. 
Titrate 50 c. c. of the solution, representing one-fifth of the total volume 
of saturated soil, with N/20 acid potassium sulphate containing 6.811 
grams per liter, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. This will 
Ropae ent the carbonates. Then add a POP or so of ety orange or 


a See Bulletins 1 18 and 31, Bureau of Soils, { for more Th aiatehe directions and dis- 
cussion of this matter. 
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Sub- 


tract an amount equal to the first titration from the second, and the 


congo red and again titrate with N/20 acid potassium sulphate. 
difference represents the bicarbonates. Add a few drops of potassium 
chromate as an indicator to the same solution and titrate with N/10 
silver nitrate. This will represent the chlorides. The salts are all to 
be estimated as sodium salts, as follows: 

le. e. N/20 HKSO, is equivalent to 0.005305 gram NasCO3. 

le. e. N/20 HKSO, is equivalent to 0.004203 gram NaHCQOs. 

le. ec. N/10 AgNOs3 is equivalent to 0.00585 gram Na Cl. 


Black alkali maps.—In areas where the amount and distribution of 
sodium carbonate warrant the construction of a black-alkali map, it 
is made in the field from the volume of N/20 acid potassium sulphate 
solution used in titration for carbonates in the surface foot of soil. 
The concentration limits are 0.05, 0.1, 0.2, and 0.3 per cent of 
sodium carbonate in the dry soil. The limiting values for each vessel 
are found in the following way: Multiply the volume of saturated soil, 
represerted by the solution taken for titration, equal to one-fifth the 
total amount, by the numbers in the following table: 


. |Sandand 

NaeCO3in Clay 

soil. eee Loam. | joam. Clay. 
Per cent. 

0. 30 0. 832 0. 752 0. 720 0. 689 
. 20 . 554 . 002 . 480 . 459 
SKU) SPATS 20k . 240 . 230 
.05 . 138 sl 5 . 120 115 


The results thus obtained are the number of cubic centimeters of N/20 
acid potassium sulphate solution used in titrating the carbonates, cor- 
responding to the concentration limits to be inserted in the following 
table: 


. |Sand and : 
NasCO3 in ; Clay 
soil. eee ae aan loam. Clay. 
Per cent. CaCs C."¢ C.1C: C2C 
(Oe 0 (esas hc, oo Ih, ae a ape Megas cet lly Es ae 
By, age) ea Ace 3, -= -| cee een eer A Er 
aK 0 in nee 8 nme Bi LS Le 
2105. | a OR > Eo El eR ar a 
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If it is desired to reduce the volume of N/10 AgNO, to per cent of 

NaCl in dry soil, the following formula may be used: 

V 0.00585 

Re 
Substituting 0.004203 for 0.00585, the same formula may be used to 
reduce the volume of N/20 HKSO, to per cent of NaHCO,. V=cubic 
centimeters N/10 AgNO, or N/20 HKSO, solution used; V’=volume 
saturated soil represented in amount of solution titrated; K—constant 
for type of soil as follows: Sand and sandy loam=1.46; loam=1.32; 
clay loam=1.26; clay=1.21. 


DETERMINATION OF TOTAL SALTS IN WATER. 


The total salt content of irrigating, drainage, or other waters, in 
parts per 100,000, may be determined within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy from the following table, the resistance at 60° F. being ascer- 
tained according to the directions given in the preceding pages. The 
curve varies according to the character of the salts present. Where 
no carbonates are present in the water, the figures in the column 
marked ‘‘Chlorides’”? should be used. When preliminary examina- 
tion by titration indicates that more than 50 per cent of the total 
salts is carbonates, the figures in the column marked ‘‘Carbonates”’ 
should be used. For intermediate percentages of carbonates, a cor- 
responding intermediate value between those given in the two columrs 


should be used. 


Table for determining total salt content of water from resistance at 60° F. 


Resist- Car- | Resist- | Car- || Resist- Car- 
ance cue bon- | ance | Sy bon- || ance | Soe bon- 
60° F. -| ates. | 60° F. “\vatess 60° We." "| ates. 

tea ea vate S | Erato (ees So TO 
Pts. per 100,000. Pts. per 100,000. Pts. per 100,000. 

30 750 140 | 141 200 340 50 fil 
35 670 150° |). 132 187 || 360 47 65 
40 595 160 | 124 176 || 380 44 60 
45 525 170 116 165 | 400 41 | 55 
50 460 460 180 | 109 154 || 450 35 46 
55 400 425 190 102 144 | 500 dl? | 38 
60 355 395 200 96 138 950) || 28 32 
65 305 375 210 91 130 || GOO 25) 27 
70 265 355 220 87 122 700 22 ¢ 23 
UG; 230 335 230 83 116 800 20 

80 213 320 240 79 110 || 900. 19 

85 203 306 250 75 105 || 1,000 18 

90 195 294 260 71 H | 1,200 17 

95 | 188 284 270 68 95 || 1,400 16 

100 181 262 280 65 90 1,600 1¢ 

110 170 250 290 62 86 1,800 15 

120 160 231 300 59 83 2,000 15 

130 150 213 320 54 77 
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The electrolytic cells are made as nearly of the same dimensions as 
possible, but if there is much variation in either volume or shape this 
table must not be used without a correction for the cell. 

If greater accuracy is desired than can be expected by the use of the 
above table, proceed in the following way: | 

Collect 6 or 8 samples of water from different parts of the area, 
determine the electrical resistance of each, and take an amount of each 
proportional to the resistance, mixing them in a clean vessel. There 
should be at least 2 quarts, and preferably 1 gallon, of this mixture. 
Evaporate slowly on a stove until the mixture is about as strong as the 
strongest water likely to be encountered. If there is any possibility of 
encountering water as strong as a 1 per cent solution—that is, 1,000 
parts of salts in 100,000 parts of water—the mixture should be evapo- 
rated until it gives a resistance in the cell of about 23 ohms. The 
amount of this evaporation can be determined by the original resistance 
of the mixture. If the resistance of the mixture is 100 ohms, it should 
be evaporated to one-fourth its volume to make approximately a 1 per 
cent solution. If the resistance is 400 ohms, the solution should be 
evaporated to one twenty-third of its original volume. Water having 
a resistance of 400 ohms would have a salt content, according to the 
above table, of about 44 in 100,000, and would be considered an excel- 
lent water for irrigation purposes. It would require 3 gallons of such 
water evaporated to 1 pint to make a 1 per cent solution. 

Determine the percentage of salts in this solution by evaporation to 
dryness. If necessary, the weights may be determined by weighing on 
druggist’s scales. 

Take the concentrated solution and dilute with successive quantities 
of distilled water, so as to change the concentration of the solution and 
get the corresponding resistances in the cell. Use, for example, 9 parts 
of the solution and 1 part distilled water, then 8 parts of the solution 
and 2 parts of distilled water, and so on down to any dilution likely to be 
encountered. This will give the resistance corresponding very exactly 
with knowa amounts of salt, and will furnish a table for the estimation 
of the salt content from the resistance of any water in the area. 

The table constructed from this data can be used directly by inter- 
polation, or preferably a curve should be constructed and any inter- 
mediate points picked out from this. 
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Determination of carbonates, bicarbonates, and chlorides in water.— 
When water is examined by chemical methods, as described in the pre- 
ceding pages, 50 c. c. of water should be used in making the titration. 
Calculation of results may readily be made from the following table: 


‘ PR | PALES. er 100 000 of water. 
€.¢. Noo KHSO; | MP BSN S28 


or N/20 AgNOz. | Na.COs. | NaHCO: | NaCl. 

ae eee en eee | 10.53 8.34 11. 61 
ee TN eens Se ter 21. 06 16. 69 23. 22 
Sig ean ge Beg 31. 60 25, 03 34. 84 
7D nae 42.13 33. 38 46. 45 
ii) SERS pene, SE ee ee | 52. 66 41.72 58. 06 
ere okt: on Ages 50. 06 69. 67 
ac ey | 73.72 58. 41 81, 28 
MASE Koa. ve): | 84,26 66.75 92. 89 
Toate et Oe 94. 79 75,10 104. 51 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR QUALITATIVE DETERMINA- 
TION OF ALKALI SALTS. 


Should a further field examination of crusts, minerals, concretions, or 
other substances appear desirable as supplementary to the ordinary 
field tests, or as preliminary to laboratory analysis, the following simple 
methods may be used: 

Calcium.—'l’o about 25 c. c. of the filtered soil solution add a little 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and then enough ammonia water to 
impart a perceptible ammoniacal odor. Should a precipitate be formed 
redissolve in hydrochloric acid and again make alkaline with ammonia 
water. Repeat the alternate addition of hydrochloric acid and 
ammonia water until no white precipitate is formed when the solution 
is alkaline with ammonia. Then add a few crystals of ammonium 
oxalate and heat to boiling. Allow to stand a few minutes. <A white 
precipitate shows the presence of calcium. A slight turbidity indi- 
cates small amounts of calcium. 

Magnesium.—Filter off the calcium precipitate on a small filter, cool 
the filtrate, and add a few crystals of sodium phosphate. Shake to 

= dissolve the phosphate, then add ammonia water equal in amount to 
about one-third of the volume of the liquid, and let stand for at least 
one hour. A white crystalline precipitate shows the presence of 
magnesium. The precipitate is rather slow in appearing when the 
magnesium is present in small quantities, and may be hastened in 
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forming by scratching the sides of the vessel with a glass rod, in which 
case the precipitate will appear first on the scratched places. 

Sodium and potassium.—Quite small quantities of these metals may 
be detected by the flame test. Clean the platinum wire by dipping 
in hydrochloric acid and heating in the colorless flame of the alcohol 
lamp until it no longer ‘colors the flame. An ordinary candle or 
lamp flame can not be used. Then dip the looped end of the wire 
in the soiP solution or solid salt to be treated and put into the flame. 
A strong yellow color shows the presence of sodium. The violet 
color of the potassium is masked by the intense yellow of the sodium, 
and this color must, therefore, be screened out by looking at the 
flame through blue cobalt glass. The potassium, if present, is then 
recognized by the violet color of the flame. 

Chlorides.—Add sufficient acid (preferably HKSO,) other than 
hydrochloric acid to decompose the carbonates. Add silver nitrate, 
which gives a white insoluble precipitate of silver chloride which 
is soluble on the further addition of ammonia water. The addition of 
the acid is necessary, since silver carbonate is also a white insoluble 
precipitate. 

Sulphates.—Add sufficient hydrochloric or nitric acid to decompose 
carbonates. Unless a decided excess of acid is added it will be neces- 
sary to boil the solution. The addition of barium chloride will then 
precipitate insoluble white barium sulphate. 

Carbonates.—Dissolved carbonates are recognized by the red color 
imparted to the solution by phenolphthalein indicator. 

Bicarbonates.—Dissolved bicarbonates are distinguished from car- 
bonates in that they produce no reaction with phenolphthalein indi- 
cator, but show a yellow color with methyl orange indicator, which 
must not change to a red on the addition of one or two drops of the 
N/20 KHSO, solution. The volume of the N/20 KHSO, solution 
used is a measure of the amount of bicarbonate as explained under 
the quantitative method for bicarbonates. 

Nitrates.—Add some crystals of ferrous sulphate to the solution. 
Hold the test tube at a slanting angle and pour, very carefully, con- 
centrated sulphuric acid against the lower sides of the tube so that 
it will run to the bottom and form with the original solution two 
liquid layers. The formation of a brown ring indicates the presence 
of nitrates. Care should be taken not to shake the tube or add the 
concentrated sulphuric acid in such a way as to allow it to mix quickly 
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with the solution, for it develops great heat and may scatter the 
contents of the tube with explosive violence. 


Apparatus and reagents required. 


1 dozen large test tubes. 

1 2-inch glass funnel. 

1 package filter paper, Schleicher & Schiill’s No. 595, 7 em. 
1 aleohol lamp. 

4 inches platinum wire. 

1 square inch of blue cobalt glass. 

1 bottle concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
1 bottle concentrated ammonia. 

1 bottle concentrated sulphuric acid. 
Crystals of ammonium oxalate. 
Crystals of sodium phosphate. 

Crystals of ferrous sulphate. 

Crystals of barium chloride. 

Solution of silver nitrate. 

N/20 KHSOy, solution. 

Phenolphthalein indicator. 

Methyl orange indicator. 

Red and blue litmus paper. 


COLLECTION OF LABORATORY SAMPLES. 


Samples of water, crusts, etc., sent to the Bureau laboratories for 
chemical examination, or for the purpose of checking the accuracy 
of the bridge, should be fully noted and described in the field note 
book and accompanied by a description on Form 48. 

In collecting water for analysis three or four of the sample bottles 
protected by mailing cases should be thoroughly rinsed out and 
then filled. In collecting alkali crusts, only clean, firm sacks should 
be used, and in the case of highly concentrated sodium carbonate 
crusts two or three sacks, one within the other, should be used to 
inclose the material, because of its corrosive properties. 


REPORTS. 


Correspondence and weekly report.—All correspondence with the 
Bureau should be addressed to the Chief of the Bureau. At least 
once each week the head of the party should report to the Chief by 
letter, informing him of the progress of the work and the results 
accomplished, describing the new types of soil, and giving a state- 
ment of the health of the members of the party. In addition, the 
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weekly report card (Form 49) should be filled out and returned to 
this office. The cards will be filed in the Bureau for ready reference, 
but are not to be considered as taking the place of the weekly letters. 
The provisional names of all soil types should be given on these cards 
as soon as described. 

Correspondence is filed in the office by areas. Separate letters 
should, therefore, be written in regard to matters pertaining to dif- 
ferent areas. Often letters are written that do not have a bearing 
upon any particular area, and such letters should also be written 
separately from letters relating to an area. 

The Bureau should be kept informed of the address of all of the 
field men at all times, whether they are in the area to which they 
have been assigned, temporarily absent, or on leave of absence. 
Ordinarily this may be accomplished through the use of Form 49, 
but when absolutely necessary the telegraph may be used. 

Form of a soil survey report.—A revised outline to be followed in 
the preparation of soil-survey reports is given below. The change 
in outline is one of form rather than of matter, and is made to elimi- 
nate the duplication heretofore invited in the chapters on agricultural 
development and agricultural conditions to emphasize the central 
subject of the reports, viz, the soil, and to-subordinate the discus- 
sion of geology. The chapter on physiography and geology has been 
omitted, the subject being divided between Chapters I and IV. The 
latter (soils), which has heretofore been very brief, may now be 
greatly amplified. What is wanted in this chapter is a broad, general 
discussion of the soils as related to geology and to each other, leaving 
the details to be brought out in the next chapter, which is much the 
same as in the old outline. The chapter on agricultural methods has 
also been eliminated, the subject being transferred to Chapter V, 
where differences of methods on the several types should be clearly 
brought out. 

This outline is given as a guide in the arrangement of the report, 
and should be followed as closely as circumstances will permit. It is 
understood of course that the headings will necessarily have to be 
changed somewhat in different districts, and that the relative impor- 
tance of the different chapters will vary with the locality. The matter 
should be presented in a terse style, and no more words used than 
are absolutely necessary to convey the meaning, being careful, how- 
ever, to treat each subject so that all important phases may be brought 
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out and clearly stated. In order to attain this, the different chapters 
should be revised several times if necessary, so that all important 
matters may be considered and all unnecessary words eliminated. 
A careful consideration of this matter of style in writing is enjoined 
upon all members of the Bureau charged with the preparation of 
reports. The material for the report should be collected, and the 
writing of the report should be done, as far as practicable, before 
the party leaves the area. It is desirable that the manuscripts should 
be legible and written upon sheets of uniform size. In the future 
pads for this express use will be furnished. Those charged with the 
preparation of reports are particularly cautioned against crowding 
the lines. Ample space, at least half an inch, should be allowed 
between the lines to facilitate interlineations in correction. 
Outline of soil survey report.—The outline of chapters is as follows: 
I. Description of the area. 
Give the location and boundaries of the area, and describe the general 
topographic features and regional drainage, character and source of popu- 


lation, present condition as to settlement, chief towns, transportation 
facilities, markets, ete 


II. Climate. 
III. Agriculture. 


Give an account of the early agriculture, noting changes in crops grown 
and in agricultural practices, leading up to a discussion of the general type 
of agriculture at the present time; character and value of the principal 
products, recognition of adaptation of soils to crops, rotation of crops, 
agricultural methods as adapted to present conditions, character and cost 
of labor, tenure and size of farms, value of farm lands, and, finally, sugges- 
tions for improvement in the agriculture of the area. 


IV. Soils. 


Enter into a general discussion of the soils of the area, showing broadly 
their relation to the geological formations and to each other, to drainage, 
erosion, and other formative or modifying agencies, their classification and 
distribution, and their correlation with the soils of other areas. 


V. Description of individual soil types. 


Give a detailed and full description of the soil and subsoil, noting texture, 
structure, color, depth, and ease of cultivation. Follow this with a state- 
ment as to the location of soil in the area, topographic and drainage fea- 
tures, origin and process of formation, peculiar mineral or chemical fea- 
tures—as alkali; native vegetation, unusual or characteristic crops to 
which adapted, crops grown and minimum, maximum, and average yields, 
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cultural methods peculiar to the type and suggestions for new methods, 
fertilizer practice, and agricultural condition and value of lands as influenced 
by the individual soil type. 

VI. Irrigation. 


Discuss the sources of water supply, character of the water, means of 
distribution, approximate area under irrigation, opportunity for extension, 
and methods and cost of irrigation. 


VII. Drainage.a 


Describe position of water table, injury fro1a seepage, character of under- 
ground water, and reclamation of damaged areas or of swamp or marsh 
lands. 


VIII. Alkali. 


Give the location of alkali areas, origin of alkali in the area, its chemical 
composition and vertical distribution, approximate area abandoned on . 
account of the accumulation of alkali, and methods suggested for reclama- 
tion. 


IX. Summary. 


Write a brief paragraphical résumé of salient points brought out in the 
report, including soil adaptations, deductions from the study of conditions, 
and suggestions for improvement or changes in the agricultural methods 
and in the crops grown. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ESTABLISHED SOIL TYPES. 


[The average mechanical analysis of each type of soil is given immediately 
after the description. The number in parenthesis immediately following ‘‘ soil’”’ 
and ‘‘subsoil”’ indicates the number of samples used in obtaining the average. 
The numbers above the columns refer to the grades into which the soil is sepa- 
rated, as given in the scheme of soil classification. ] 


SOILS OF THE ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTAL PLAINS. 


The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains together constitute one of the 
most important physiographic divisions of the United States. The 
Atlantic Coastal Plain extends from the New England States south- 
ward to the Florida Peninsula, where the Gulf Coastal Plain begins and 
extends thence westward to the Mexican boundary line. It is, however, 


a A separate chapter should be given to this subject only in areas where an 
underground water map is made or where the seepage or drainage conditions 
are of such general importance that the question can not be treated in econnec- 
tion with the description of individual soil types. 
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discontinuous, being interrupted by the alluvial bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi River. From the coast the Atlantic Plain extends inland to the 
margin of the Piedmont Plateau—that is, to a line passing through 
Trenton, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, 
Augusta, and Macon. In its northern extension it is represented by 
a narrow belt, but widens in New Jersey and attains its maximum 
breadth of about 200 miles in North Carolina. The Gulf Plain extends 
up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio, its inner boundary line 
passing through or near Montgomery, Iuka, Cairo, Little Rock, 
Texarkana, Austin, and San Antonio. 

The surface is that of a more or less dissected plain marked by few 
hills, and slightly terraced with bluffs along streams. The inner mar- 
gin of the Coastal] Plain is usually from 200 to 300 feet above tide- 
water, but sometimes rises to 500 feet. The drainage here is usually 
well established, and the surface is rolling to hilly, and consequently 
carved and eroded. There is a wide belt bordering the coast where the 
elevations are mostly under 100 feet. In the northern part, where the 
Coastal Plain is narrow and deeply indented with tidal estuaries, drain- 
age is usually well established and the surface is rolling, but in the 
broad southern extension, where the seaward slope is hardly more than 
1 foot to the mile, drainage is apt to be deficient. Here rain water often 
remains upon the surface for a considerable time, although the condi- 
tions are not comparable with those of a true swamp. The soils in this 
level section, while composed largely of sand, are compact, usually 
deficient in organic matter, and not very productive. Many of the 
flat interstream areas possess such poor drainage that true swamps, 
such as the Dismal and Okefenokee, have been formed. Near the coast 
and along the tidal estuaries extensive marshes, separated from the 
ocean by sand barriers, are found. 

The Coastal Plain is made up of unconsolidated gravels, sands, and 
sandy clays, with less frequent beds of silts and heavy clays. These 
deposits have been derived mainly from the eresion of the Piedmont 
Plateau and other inland areas. The materials have been transported 
and deposited beneath the sea and subsequently exposed by the uplift 
of the ocean floor. In the more northern parts of the Coastal Plain 
and even as far south as Virginia, the character of the deposits has 
been modified by glacial action and the flooded condition of the 
streams resulting from the melting of the ice. 
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The Coastal Plain materials range in age from Cretaceous to Recent 
Although extensive areas of the older sediment are exposed at the sur- 
face to form soils, still by far the greater part of the materials is Quater- 
nary or Recent in age. 

The soils are for the most part composed of sands and light sandy 
loams, with occasional deposits of silts and heavy clays. The heavy 
clays are found principally near the inner margin of the Coastal Plain. 
The silts, silty clays, and black calcareous soils upon which the rice and 
sugar-cane industries of southern Louisiana and Texas are being so 
extensively developed have no equivalents in the Atlantic division. 
As a result of differences in the method of deposition, subsequent ero- 
sion, and drainage conditions, the Coastal Plain frequently presents a 
great diversity of soil types and soil series with complicated relation- 
ships between them. The following series have so far been recognized: 
Galveston, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Orangeburg, Susquehanna, Lufkin, 
Houston, and Gadsden. In addition there are a number of miscella- 
neous types which have not as yet been brought into series. 


NORFOLK SERIES. 


The Norfolk series consists of light-colored sandy soils underlain by 
yellow or orange sand or sandy clay subsoils. Where the drainage is 
insufficient, the subsoil is often mottled. The members of this series 
are distinguished from those of the Portsmouth series by the lighter 
color of the surface material and from those of the Orangeburg series 
by the yellow color of “the subsoils. The members of the Norfolk 
series, with few exceptions, are special purpose rather than general 
farming soils. This series comprises the most important truck soils 
of the Coastal Plain. | 

Norfolk gravel.a—The soil occurs as hills, narrow bands, or outcrops 
of gravel consisting of 30 to 60 per cent of rounded waterworn gravel 
with interstitial material varying from sand to sandy loam or loam. 
The subsoil is usually a gravelly sand or sandy loam, but locally con- 
sists of stiffer and more clayey material. The type is formed through 
denudation of gravel layers deposited as shallow-water sediment or 
as river wash or delta. It is a poor, unproductive soil, generally 
occupying slopes, and should remain in forest. 


a Mapped as Susquehanna gravel. This name will be used only in Maryland 
in the future. 
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Acres. Acres. 
Calvert County, Md _.........- 3,900 | Prince George County, Md..... 41,470 
Cecil CouniyeaMds. = 2222-22252. - 45,600 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C .....- 11, 410 
Hanrtord’eCounty, Midi -_ 22. 522) 12,930 | St. Marys Countiy. Md 222222 25. 7,350 
KenteCountiye Mid = 22 222-25. 2N4AS OR Rrenton wie) ete ashe ees 192 
Gonmepiislamds ING We- 2452-5285 3,328 


Norfolk gravelly loam.—The soil is a gray sandy loam from 6 to 30 
inches deep, containing relatively large proportions of coarse to medium 
sand and from 15 to 50 per cent of gravel and iron concretions. The 
subsoil varies from a sticky sandy loam to a light sandy clay with an 
admixture of varying quantities of gravel. The gravel generally is 
mixed evenly throughout soil and subsoil, but occasionally covers the 
surface. This type occupies terraces and gently to steeply rolling 
plains marked with occasional ridges and hills. The surface con- 
figuration, combined with open texture, gives the type excellent 
drainage. It supports a scattered growth of oak and pine. Corn, 
cotton, rye, buckwheat, truck crops, peaches, and wrapper tobacco 
are grown, according to the locality, but the yields are very low. 


SO GUD ye sok See ee 5 13 12 iNy/ 18 25 9 
Supsoil’ (ily eens ss. 3 Ooi blk ee bate a LS DIM dle 
Acres. | Acres 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Laneaster County, Pa .......- b 4,000 
IMG S Se tiee Set ih heap paar ©9928 46 lL Me DAMON kk x2 ee ey ee b 13, 350 
Crystalsprings; Miss_2252 525 .-~ 48,768 | Macon County, Ala ........... 56, 960 
Hanover County, Va ...-.-...-. 1,344 | Montgomery County, Ala.... 1,536 


Norfolk coarse sand.—The soil is a loose, incoherent, gray coarse 
sand 8 inches deep, containing 10 per cent or more of gravel, underlain 
by a subsoil of the same material frequently containing iron crusts. 
The type occurs as level plains or broken slopes, and is not very 
productive, though used to some extent for tobacco, peaches, and 
truck. 


; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOL (iS) en ea ee ee 9 20 20 aes 8 8 4 
Subsoiy@4tes as eee 10 26 19 21 6 10 6 
; Acres. Acres. 
CalvertiCounty, Md---.--.2222 ¢24,500 | Prince George County, Md.... ¢37, 420 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Rhode Dslandieee see... 222. 26a04 
IMGIS Suet eeeoe 2 att la 2) estes ¢72,008 | St. Mary County, Md.........- ¢ 3, 450 
Dadse@oumby, (Ga. ..-.2-.2-6 I alley | RSAC cote el Joe as ee a ¢ 18, 280 
ongelislamd-oN.-¥. o... =. .2cs5= Pools METeNUON AN Jeacn 5 S250 02 foe c 512 
MaconiCounty, Ala ...:...:--2 42,752 
a Mapped as Chicopee gravel loam. b Mapped as Donegal gravelly loam. 


¢ Mapped as Windsor sand, which name will not again be used except in 
Maryland. 
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Norfolk coarse sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 inches consists 
of a brown to yellowish coarse sandy loam. The subsoil is a yellow 
sandy loam extending to a depth of about 24 inches, where it rests 
upon coarse sand and gravel. Both soil and subsoil contain about 25 
per cent of small waterworn gravel, chiefly quartz. The surface is 
level or gently sloping. The areas of this type represent outwash 
plains of sand and gravel mixed with finer material. Fair crops of 
corn, grain, grasses, and especially of small fruits are produced, but 
failures occur in years of drought. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
ROUIN(O) eed vie ee See g 24 14 10 10 22 9 
Sirol CWE Soe Secs ob 11 38 20 11 4 9 5 
Acres. 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and 
Miia Sia Ae preety sence 27,904 
ong wilslamdhi Neeser eeeee ee 64, 896 
Rn Odes Tsai cles es ewe es aes 282,816 
‘YY ONKGOMWMEAV de eae es eet = 4,288 


Norfolk sand. ’—The soil is a coarse to medium incoherent gray or 
yellowish sand, resting on a yellow sand subsoil of about the same 
texture, end extending to a depth of 3 fect or more. This is a common 
type on the low, flat river necks and forelands of the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coastal Plains, along the valley slopes of the streams, and cover- 
ing extensive level areas in the uplands. These different positions 
have a marked influence upon its productiveness, the upland areas 
giving the lowest yields. It is well drained, matures crops very 
early, and has such a poor water-retaining power that general farm 
crops can not be grown with any great success, except upon the low- 
lying areas where the water table comes within a few feet of the 
surface. Corn yields but 5 to 10 bushels per acre and wheat not to 
exceed 5 to 6 bushels. It is a good early truck soil, especially adapted 
to light truck crops. It is also used for small fruits and peaches, 
although not so well adapted to these latter as some of the other soils 
of the series. Many watermelons are grown upon this soil in the 
Southern States. In the Connecticut Valley and in Florida a very 
fine grade of cigar-wrapper tobacco is produced upon this soil. In 
Maryland it produces a fine grade of the Maryland export tobacco. 
In North and South Carolina it produces a very fine grade of cigarette 
tobacco, but is not as well adapted to this as is the Norfolk sandy loam. 


aMapped as Warwick sandy loam. 
b See also Norfolk fine sand. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Soi (Or escec-c sees cesses 3 15 22 38 10 8 4 

Subsalh(4G) sees acs 3 16 7a 37 9 8 5 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex 2 22- =: 55,808 | Lancaster County, S.C ......- 38, 528 
Bainbridee,~Ga2s5- sees. es 29°696"| Leon County, Fla.  o2..2....: 106, 688 
Biloxi Miss ys 25. 625. ease ee 10-0324) Puonealislanrd aN Yo 28 2 77, 120 
@alvert County, Md”: 22.2. =. 58,000 | Macon County, Ala ......-.--- 22.016 
Cee County. Md’ =o. 2252-2254 AB GOO! |t Mobile; (Alay a2 ntas fess oo 8 134, 592 
WnATlEstOM, Seok. esse. 5.522 1,088 | Montgomery County, Ala .... 4,288 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Ordangebure SC sos ss 86, 080 
INAS SS ee ees ae att cmeyen so a 95,304 | Prince George County, Md-... 23,630 
Dallas CoumbynsAla 2255... 4... 7,168 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C...... 53,310 
DaninetOn Sal 558 2. 25 ee 71,104 | St. Mary County, Md ...._.... 27, 500 
Dodge County, (Gas 2. .2- =. 175, 290.| “SAleMls INE Ur aan = ee ee 78, 410 
IWaver Oel pe eres wesc e.2c 2 5632] San Antonio. Tex ©. aa). 3, 904 
Hortavialley Gass e222 33, 792 | Sumter County, Ala .......- 15, 296 
Gadsden County. Fla ..-...-- 93,120 | Tangipahoa Parish, La .....-- 896 
Gainesville. Biles. >..2 3-.-< =: 13975250 Lenton Nahe seco ts oe eee 50, 880 
Harford County Md ....-...-. DAT (Oe aVVETIISEM lt Cikte- oc ie nc aA: ee Sure 8, 560 
Houston County, lex === -- 2. 4,544 | Worcester County, Md .._....- 45, 312 

Kent County, Midweek: 6 2: 30, 760 


Norfolk fine sand.—The soil is a light-brown or gray fine sand about 
8 inches deep, loose and incoherent when dry, but packing slightly when 
wet. The subsoil is of much the same texture, slightly heavier, lighter 
in color, and somewhat more adhesive. The type occurs as low, rolling 
hills and level areas, and is generally well drained. The soil is adapted 
to about the same class of crops as the Norfolk sand, but is generally 
somewhat more productive. It is the best early truck soil of the 
Coastal Plain, but produces only fair crops of corn and cotton. In 
Florida a fine grade of wrapper tobacco is grown on this soil. 


a Mapped as Hartford sandy loam, which name will not be used outside of the 
Connecticut Valley. 


32075—06——4 
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1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 

Ce SUeN Gis) ie Renee Rieu sh) Oi Boy MA ee 04 ge a 

SUbSOE(2S) ease ee eee 0 2 ) 53 16 14 i 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex........ 138880" Leoni County lam ss ee 28, 608 
Biloxi SMS sep eee ee oe 56,896 | Montgomery County, Ala .... 9,856 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Norfolk, Viatesc ct. sono rasan b 20, 864 
IMIQ'GS) eae, ree aie See Sey nk ese a 7-284 (Ouachita Parishes aes ease 192 

Ghamlestomis Ope eck ake ek 61,504 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
GraiventyNiiG ioe oon teens b 88, 192 Counties NAC 23. 6, 976 
Dallas County, Ala ..-......-. 239872. | Perry, County, Alam. -sseeeees * b 4,160 
Duplin’ County,-N-.€ 2-2. 25. 117,440 | Prince George County, Md...-. ¢ 36,190 
Houstoni@otmnty, mexas-. sc. M928 72s | Salemi Niides ee aces S eee d 15,710 
JACKSON MISS tere oar i 320) irentony Neo ssees eee d 27, 584 
Jacksonwilles Nex = 54 o2-eeeee 38,528 | Worcester County, Md ....... 22, 400 

eerC oun bys Tex Sse ya aeene: 41, 856 


Norfolk sandy loam.—This type consists of a coarse to medium yel- 
low or gray sand or light sandy loam soil 12 to 20 inches deep, resting 
ona yellow light sandy clay subsoil. It occupies level or gently rolling 
land. The soil is too light for general farm crops, and corn yields on 
the average not over 10 bushels per acre. It is adapted to sweet and 
Irish potatoes, peanuts, and truck crops. In the Connecticut Valley 
and in Florida it produces a fine cigat-wrapper tobacco and in North 
Carolina bright yellow tobacco and cotton. 

1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOL (28) hie) eee ene ee 4 5 14 31 18 11 7 

SUD SOs (25) repeaters eee 4 12 10 22 12 2 26 
Acres. Acres. 
Bainbridge Gad, ns 3.35 Ae 24,576 | Henderson County, Tenn ...- 1,984 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. Macon County, Alla eases: eeee 9, 408 
and: Mass\. oles seo tee € 46,462 | Montgomery County, Ala.... 32, 896 
Crewe io. hs 54s ucee eae 97,288 | Orangeburg, S.C -.-...-...-- 126, 592 
Darling tonwss Cost coe ose J 65,024 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C.... 9 216, 580 
Dodre County. Gareeusee- see OS Hi92A\ Salem; INGUvsaeeeeee epee h 16, 790 
Gadsden County, Fla .....-.- o0,;016:| Trenton, No.2. c2s5-secseee h 8, 640 
Gainesvilleshlaw. sere ees S684 | Woodville; Dex 2) s4.5-552228 52, 864 
Hanover County, Va ........ SSacp0.| VOrKtOwns Va) soo see See eee 94,016 


a Mapped as Podunk fine sandy loam. 

b Mapped as Norfolk sand. * 

c¢ Mapped as Westphalia sand. 

d Mapped in vart as Elsinboro fine sand and in part as Westphalia sand. 

e Mapped as Enfield sandy loam, which name will not be used outside of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

/ Mapped as Norfolk sandy soil. 

9 Mapped in part as Norfolk sandy soil and in part as Selma silt loam, 

h Mapped as Quinton sandy loam. 
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Norfolk fine sandy loam.—-The soil consists of a pale-yellow or gray 
fine sandy loam 6 to 8 inches deep, underlain by a yellow fine sandy 
loam subsoil, grading into a light sandy clay at an average depth of 
about 18 inches. It occurs in level plains and rolling uplands and gen- 
erally has good drainage. It gives a moderate yield of corn, and is very 
well adapted generally to late truck crops and in parts of the South to 
cotton and to bright yellow tobacco. This soil is not as valuable for 
early truck as the Norfolk fine sand, but is an excellent medium to 
late truck soil. In North Carolina it is esteemed a better tobacco soil 
than the Norfolk sandy loam and fully equal, if not somewhat superior, 
to the Norfolk fine sand. 


2 7 

SOUR (ia) mises eee ee eck ee 1 3 5 38 24 22 8 

SU SONA) ek, See ee 1 3 4 29 17 21 24 
Acres. | Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ...... 224,640 | Macon County, Ala .........- 21, 952 
Bambnidze: (Gare ss. 266... 03) 248. eMe Neill: MASS: =e ekece ae sc toee 81, 472 
JB) orp epee GAs is age Ay PO ae a ae AS Obs sie Mason (Countian Kyuss a2 see 832 
Boonville; Imdysse ee -+-. 5. a 22,848 | Montgomery County, Ala.... 39,552 
Calvert County,,Md'.._....-- O25 52 20% SNOW Tes Ady sate ceiee Se yee ue Ges 7,168 
Charleston es 1 Gye eee oo lee. 47,680 | Nacogdoches, Tex ........... 19, 008 
Graven. (NGC Ree eeeee e o 155 lS Oa peNiOrolkouVcdi tae Se: 38, 144 
Dallas: County, Aldweess-e~- [G3 992 COTA ee DUne ss 0 ares ee es 4, 480 

Darlington Ss: Gases ee-e-- e 25,600 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
De Soto Parish; Wares 244, 992 courbes; Ne. Coe a2 Sea 43, 968 
Duplin'County, NC. 180,032 | Prince George County, Md... 9,660 
Korte alley, Gacteaseewoaes: d 23,488 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C... 36,100 
Gadsden, “lays ss eens oe 28,096 | St. Mary County, Md ........ b 8, 500 
Hanover County, Vaiseo- 52 -- 39,232 | Sumter County, Ala ........- 48, 128 
Houston County, Tex ...-...- 145, 408 | Union County, Ky -....... S27 EDIE 
Leon. County) Plans sseeeoeres Gio28 ul AV aIS Tex S24 ose ee f 107, 180 
iifkin) Vex sc. tS Sea GS OUGs) On KCO Wha Viaie st ee fe ey 144,064 


a Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. 

b Mapped as Norfolk loam, but now brought into the proper place in the 
Norfolk series. 

ce Mapped as Ayden fine sandy loam. 

d Mapped as Norfolk sandy loam. 

e Mapped as Sturgis fine sandy loam. 

f Part of this occurring on the uplands was mapped as Willis sand, the re- 
mainder occupying a low position along the river was mapped as Norfolk 
fine sandy loam. It is recognized now that these two areas should have been 
combined. 
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Norfolk loam.¢—The soil is a brown loam or fine sandy loam, usually 
containing a very small amount of fine gravel. The subsoil is a vellow 
loam containing considerable sand, which is frequently underlain by a 
medium grade of yellow sand or by gravel. The type occupies level 
areas, usually terraces along rivers and tidal estuaries. The soil is easily 
tilled, well drained, and produces fair yields of general farm crops. It 
is especially well adapted to sugar corn, peas, and tomatoes for canning 
purposes, and also to peaches. It is too heavy a soil for early truck, 
and not sufficiently heavy to be classed as a general farming soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 ) 7 

SOLU C2G) sae Bi ee ett dak tk th 1 6 9 24 17 30 11 

DUD SONM(QG)iSe Se ees tere oe 1 6 9 20 15 29 19 
Acres Acres. 
ID ILOm MUS See. tec sees 68) 4164) Mobile, tA) Sos eo eae ere 47,104 
CalvertiCounty,~Mid' eee se: --- B'10),9004| “NottolkeaVia,® 352-2 eee 23, 872 
WOWEr Dele wren one pitas 665752) sRerry: Comnity.eAla oes b 14, 720 
Woekhavens Way seco. el ele. 3,648 | Prince George County, Md... © 4,830 
Mone islands ING Ye-== 24-28 ¢ 100,096 | St. Mary County, Md -....... b 17, 500 
Mason Countynuisyee- eee - 896 | Worcester County, Md ...... b 54, 848 


Norfolk silt loam.—This soil type consists of a brown loam 10 inches 
deep, underlain by a heavy yellow loam subsoil, both containing a 
rather high percentage of silt. It occurs as level or gently rolling 
uplands or terraces. It is one of the most valuable soils of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain for general farm crops, and is best adapted to wheat, 
corn, and grass. In New Jersey this soil produces as high as 25 or 35 
bushels of wheat, 1 to 2 tons of hay, and from 50 to 70 bushels of corn 
per acre. It is esteemed an excellent soil for dairy farming. On the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland the yields are almost as high as in New 
Jersey. In southern Maryland the yields are much less, wheat pro- 
ducing from 12 to, 18 bushels and corn 25 to 40 bushels per acre, 
while the yield of hay is proportionally small. It is believed that 
this difference in productiveness is due almost entirely to the methods 
of cultivation. 


a See also Norfolk fine sandy loam, page 51. 

b Mapped as Sassafras sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped in part as Sassafras sandy loam and in part as Sassafras gravelly 
loam, which names will hereafter only be used in Maryland and New Jersey. 
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“ 

1 Dees 4 5 6 q 

SOUT 20 erga rca ee PE: 1 3 4 10 14 54 i, 

Subsoile eens renee ee oe 0 3 4 9 13 51 19 
Acres. Acres. 

Calvert County, Md ..-....-- a@8,850 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 

Cecil County. Midis fee. 3 @ 50, 500 COUMmIES SN; Cyaan asses: 9, 344 
Chester County, Pa .....-...- 6 | Prince George County, Md... 729,090 
Darling tons. C22 3.2.2 Ss Q2H SSOP SAM ING disemern ese b 108, 140 
Dover Dele soNe See ke Lig a 325960) |soanPAnbomion lex ss: 2.2.2 24,128 
Harford County, Md ....-.... aw 29) S10) | St. Mary. County. Midis. =.= @ 16, 200 
Kent? Gounty, Mdi2 22552 32.7 61675200) |S rentone IN eanseseos eee b 88, 384 
Iioekhaven, Pa. - =~ <.2225.04 5,824 | Worcester County, Md ......- a 14, 400 


Norfolk clay loam.—The soil consists of about 6 inches of dark- 
brown clay loam, underlain by a very dense waxy clay of a dark 
reddish-brown color. At about 24 inches thin lenses of very fine sand 
occur and the color changes to a mottled grayish blue. The surface 
is flat and the elevation is only about 10 feet above sea level. Much 
of the type is imperfectly drained. The type is best adapted to grass 
and small grains, and formerly produced large yields of wheat. At 
present the yield rarely exceeds 10 bushels per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


Soll (Uae eee ee te a 1 3 8 23 if 34 23 
Subsoili()\ ease e ashe ce 0 4 6 18 7 32 33 
Acres. 
MOLKGO WI. Va saeco fe Bn iors 1,856 


Norfclk clay.—The soil consists of from 3 to 6 inches of heavy, very 
fine sandy loam or loam, and the subsoil of a stiff, mottled yellow 
clay. The surface is generally level and the drainage is poor, and 
artificial drainage is often necessary before crops can be grown. The 
soil almost invariably clods unless plowed in just the proper condition 
of moisture, although when properly drained and carefully cultivated 
it is quite productive, yielding from 1 to 2 tons of hay, 20 to 40 bushels 
of corn, and 1 bale of cotton per acre. 


a Mapped as Sassafras loam. It is recognized clearly now that this belongs 
to the Norfolk series. The name Sassafras loam will be used hereafter only in 
Maryland and New Jersey. 

b Mapped in part as Sassafras loam and Sassafras gravelly loam. The latter 
name will not again be used, and similar soils will in the future be mapped as 
Norfolk silt loam with a gravel symbol and the gravelly phase described in 
the report, except in Maryland and New Jersey, where it will be mapped as 
Sassafras loam with a gravel symbol. 
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1 2 3 4 d 6 7 
SOUMGG) mae ene ee feet 1 3 3 1S 16 36 A} 
PUMMSOUM epee a cece: eee 0 1 2 15 9 27 43 
Acres. | Acres. 
GCLAV CIES AC eee ates ee ae ae 29,600 | Fort Walley; AG aeartce ays eae a 54) 
Dallas|County, Alan. 2 s225-22-4. 61,312 | Montgomery County, Ala ..... 33, 856 


PORTSMOUTH SERIES. 


The Portsmouth series is characterized by dark-gray to black 
surface soils, underlain by yellow, gray, or mottled yellow and gray 
subsoils. The dark color of the soils is due to an accumulation of 
organic matter during an earlier or existing swampy condition. This 
series may be considered as intermediate between the light-colored 
Norfolk soils on the one hand and the Peat and Swamp areas on the 
other. The members of the series occupy depressed areas, or areas so 
flat that the water table is at or near the surface, except where artifi- 
cial drainage has been resorted to. When drained the Portsmouth 
soils are well adapted to corn and to certain truck crops, particularly 
strawberries, cabbages, and onions. 

Portsmouth sand.—The soil is a black, brown, or dark-gray loamy 
sand, about 12 inches deep, usually containing a large amount of 
organic matter. The subsoil is a gray or mottled drab, white, and 
yellow sticky sand, underlain at from 24 to 48 inches by a compact 
and impervious stratum of sand having the properties of a hardpan. 
Occasionally the subsoil is so saturated with water as to resemble 
quicksand. This type occurs in nearly level upland areas with poor 
drainage and represents former lake or swampy areas. Corn is the 
principal crop. It is adapted to berries, particularly to strawberries, 
and to cabbage, onions, and other heavy or late truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 vi 
SON) at ee eee 1 10 25 46 7 6 4 
SSO rN (9) aestere nee ee 1 10 26 49 5 4 5 
Acres. Acres. 
Bainbridge Ga.2.5.24235-2eeeee 3,406. Gadsden, Flac ge25255e-e= eee 8, 640 
Graven. INGC.\- kee eee i072 |. Norfolk, Vales: {sseeaeecreee 2,048 
Dover! Weliasie. 335.26 Reese 640 | Worcester County, Md .......- 41,024 
Duplin CountyuNn. ©.2s Seesaw 38,016 | 


Portsmouth fine sand.—The soil consists of 16 inches of fine sand of 
a dark-gray or black color. The dark color is the result of decayed 
organic matter. Where the usual drainage conditions prevail, the 


a Mapped as Selma clay. 
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subsoil is a chocolate-brown fine sand, similar in texture to the soil’ 
and occasionally cemented by iron. Below 3 feet a pure white sand, 
locally known as quicksand, is usually found. This type is of sedimen- 
tary origin and occupies level uplands. The natural surface drainage 
is but imperfectly established, and water stands at an average depth of 
2 feet below the surface at all times, while after heavy rains the surface 
is flooded for days at a time. The natural vegetation is longleaf pine, 
with an undergrowth of palmetto and gallberry bushes. In some 
places scrub oak is a prominent tree growth. But little of the type is 
under cultivation. 


1 2 ¢ + 5 6 7 
SOs) Mayans eae 0 3 9 64 9 6 9 
SHPSOMN (2) ica see Neca 0 3 9 65 9 5 8 
Acres. 
Gainesville; Blaos 2 S22 eee 35, 840 


Portsmouth sandy loam.—This type consists of a black, brown, or 
dark-gray sandy loam soil, about 12 inches deep, frequently containing 
a very large quantity of organic matter, underlain by a gray or mottled 
sandy clay subsoil, which in turn is underlain usually by a compact 
sand sometimes having the properties of a hardpan. The type occu- 
pies level or slightly depressed areas in the uplands and the drainage 
is usually poor. When drained this type of soil is adapted to corn, 
potatoes, and truck crops, particularly strawberries. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 


Soils (21) ee eee ee 2 hls 5 11 12 29 13 18 12 
SubsoilGis) eee yi 8 10 25 12 21 22 
Acres. Acres. 
Craven; Na Crseess eee eee 465-2082 Orange Di eee Sars em ee ae ~ 131,804 
Darlington: S.C =o 4422 -322— a 133,696 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C .. 037,860 
Dover, Delo it as he eee 502304.) San Antonio, Mexaawa shes 15, 488 
Gainesville; la 2: ee eee 40,384 | Worcester County, Md .-_.-- 9 856 
Nortolix,: Wars: 6-3 255-3 see SOLOLGNS Yorktown) V aeceacsse esse 20, 032 


Portsmouth fine sandy loam.—The soil is a black or rusty brown, 
mucky, fine sandy loam, compact, wet, and heavy, with an average 
depth of about 12 inches. Large quantities of organic matter are 
usually present, in all stages of decomposition. Under continued 


a@ Mapped as Goldsboro compact sandy loam. This also includes the Selma 
heavy silt loam, which should not have been separated from the Goldsboro 
compact sandy loam. 

b Mapped as Goldsboro compact sandy loam. 
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cultivation the soil becomes lighter in both color and texture and the 
sand content more pronounced. The subsoil is usually a mottled drab 
and yellow sandy clay, massive and sticky, with a depth of more than 
36 inches, and is underlain occasionally by a layer of very fine white 
or gray sand. Where the type occurs within sand areas, the subsoil 
often consists entirely of sand. It is characterized by level or slightly 
depressed surface features. Lack of drainage is responsible for the 
existence and peculiar characteristics of the type. In most cases 
artificial drainage is impracticable, owing to the lack of fall. The 
type supports a heavy growth of cypress, gum, magnolia, and other 
water-loving trees and undergrowth. When cleared and properly 
drained, Irish potatoes and cabbages are successfully grown, espe- 
cially the latter. Cotton and corn give fair yields in favorable situa- 
tions. The type is well adapted to onions and some of the berry 
fruits. 


DOIGGN het eens i eee 0 2 4 53 12 17 12 
SUDSOUMM(G) pee ee eee eee 0 2 4 48 9 13 24 
Acres. Acres. 
Charleston. oe ese eee. 32,064 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C .... 418,980 
Priplin County. Ns Crete. GON Za YO Eb OMe Vian erase te eras 29 , 760 
Perquimans and Pasquotank 
COUNTESS PN WC acne Sere ee 25, 472 


Portsmouth loam.—This type consists of a dark-gray to black fine- 
textured loam soil, about 12 inches deep, underlain by a gray or 
somewhat mottled heavy loam subsoil, grading sometimes into a 
mottled gray or yellow silty clay. It occupies flat, upland areas, with 
naturally very poor drainage, but when drained and properly culti- 
rated is well suited, according to locality, to corn, cotton, sugar cane, 
and forage plants. 


1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 
DOUVCH) sco wae Oe SoCo 0 2 3 19 17 42 7 
SWpsoilk (7): se Bees eee 0 d 2 17 16 39 24 
Actes. | Acres. 
CrawensNeG@e er! se oo Ve eee b 45,504 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
DuplimCountya IN. Css. ceeee 8, 448 | counties «No Ces. eeeeeeee 41,536 
McNeill Miss eee oo Jon eee 3, 328 | 


a Mapped as Selma heavy silt loam. 
+ Mapped as Portsmouth clay, but the soil is too light in texture to be classed 
as a clay. 


’ 
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Portsmouth silt loam.—The soil consists of a gray to dark-brown 
friable silt loam about 9 inches deep — It is frequently compact and 
inclined to puddle, and if plowed when too wet it forms clods. though 
these break down quite readily in subsequent cultivation. The sub- 
soil is a gray or mottled gray and yellow heavy silt loam, which in the 
lower depths sometimes becomes heavier and more greasy and waxy 
in character. The type occurs as flat, slightly depressed or low lying 
areas, which generally require drainage for successful cultivation, and 
was formed by deposition of fine materials in comparatively quiet 
water during the more or less complete submergence of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. When well drained it 1s adapted to corn, hay, and small 
grain and in the South to such vegetables as cabbage, kale collards, 
etc. It also gives moderate yields of cotton. 


1 2 3 4 D 6 7 

Silvas ye et. for Tans pap 0 1 3 5 J -» 63° 47 

Subsousds\reeacus see. -o- 0 L 2 4 9 59 24 
Acres Acres. 
Cecil CountyzMidtce-e---- =. - ar, OOO) Noriolk, Vai vce sh abs oh. 2 855,488 

Chester County, Pa .....-...- 512 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 

Doverh Dell se eee sees. a2 6,016 @ountreswNe Cay ee eee eee 110,016 
Harford County, Md—-:.-...- a4 11,370 | Prince George County, Md... @1, 450 
Kent County, Md@ aa... -- PSION SAleUnaNawd weiter se eee a 11,240 
Mason County. Ky ~2.-.....-- a 896 | Worcester County, Md ...... a 50, 432 


Portsmouth clay loam.—The soil is a clay loam ef ashy gray to dark 
brownish color and about 6 inches deep. It grades abruptly into a 
dense waxy clay which extends to a depth of 24 inches. Below 24 
inches the subsoil contains pockets of fine sand. The type occupies 
flat or troughlike depressions along tide water, and the drainage ‘s 
inadequate. It is derived from marine deposits. The soil is used for 
the production of corn, wheat, and grass, of which moderate yields 
are secured. 


1 2 3 4 d 6 7 
Soill. (2) esse eee (0) 0 4 27 8 38 21 
SUDSON (2) ee eee 3 i) 29 4 38 21 
Acres 
YiOLktowileeviaeke we sey 2s 6 


a Mapped as Elkton clay 
6 Mapped in part as Leonardtown loam and in part as Leonardtown gravelly 
loam. 
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The Orangeburg series is derived largely, but not entirely, from the 
Lafayette mantle of gravels, sands, and sandy clays. The surface 
soils are usually gray to brown in color and are invariably underlain 
at a depth of 3 feet or less by a red or yellowish-red sandy clay. The 
prevailing red color of the subsoil is the characteristic feature dis- 
tinguishing the Orangeburg series from the Norfolk series. The red 
soils appear to possessa higher producing power and are generally 
stronger than the corresponding soils of the Norfolk series. The 
Orangeburg soils may be considered as the Coastal Plain equivalent of 
the Cecil series of the Piedmont Plateau. 

Orangeburg sand.—The soil is a grav or reddish sand, of medium 
texture, from 6 to 8 inches deep, resting upon a reddish-yellow sandy 
subsoil, which in turn is underlain at a depth of from 15 to 36¢@ inches 
by a red sandy clay. The soil usually contains some iron concretions. 
This type usually occupies gently rolling areas and has good natural 
drainage. It gives fair yields of corn and cotton, but is best adapted 
to early truck, peaches, and wrapper tobacco. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUMCIA) Ree cae: se a ere 2 13 15 38 15 7 6 
SUDSOMEUA) eer were en sane 14 25 27 ll 7 22 
Acres. Acres. 
BainbridsenG ase. >- eases = 22,592 | Montgomery County, Ala..... 17,920 
MaTlinaetoOMwowGreica cae ee. ee 69° 984 "Orangeburg, S.C... o-ceeeeeen 45, 312 
Gadsdenwhla 2 soe: J-2 4) Sl, oo2u] Sumter County, Alaissessseeee 44, ((8 
eon 'County,sH la ta.4-- 4. -- oe 6, 912 


Orangeburg fine sand.—The soil is a brownish-red to grayish-red fine 
sand to fine sandy loam with an average depth of 2 feet. The subsoil 
is a red sandy clay extending to a depth of 40 inches or more. The 
type occurs on the undulating and flat tops of hills and ridges, and owing 
to its location the drainage is good. The type is derived from the 
weathering of unconsolidated material of late Cretaceous and early 
Tertiary time. The soil is easily worked under a wide range of mois- 
ture conditions and is largely under cultivation. In favorable seasons 
an average yield of one-half bale of cotton is secured, while the yield 


a Where the sand is more than 36 inches deep this material should be called 
Norfolk sand 
b Mapped as Orangeburg sandy loam. 
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of corn is about 35 bushels per acre. The soil is also well adapted to 
peaches and plums and is used to some extent for the production of 
melons. 


1 2 ¢ 4 5 6 7 
Soil. (4). sae ae oe eee 0 2 10 48 18 11 11 
Subsol (4) oe ae eee ae 0 1 6 40 22 11 20 
Acres. | Acres. 
Dallas: County, Ala. .-..2-2--- As vol2. | MeaCounby, Vex. -25sneces see 69, 696 
PoOUsStOuUGOUNt yr Lex =. oss. . 2 704 | SanvAmpomion Mermesn22 o 2.22 nn 36, 736 


Orangeburg sandy loam.—This type consists of a coarse to medium 
red or dark-brown sand or light sandy loam, from 4 to 15 inches in 
depth, resting on a red sandy clay subsoil usually containing small 
gravel and iron concretions. The type occupies rolling to level upland 
ridges and slopes. It is adapted to general farming, giving good 
yields of cotton and corn, and rather small yields of wheat and oats. In 
South Carolina it is used for bright yellow tobacco, and in Florida, 
Alabama, and Texas for cigar wrapper and filler leaf. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOUb (Ae see eet ee or 3 13 21 25 14 14 8 
SuUbsoii(aymaaaeeree ses D 8 14 17 11 13 33 
Acres: Acres. 
Darlington) S.C eesesemeee sae b 6,592 | Montgomery County, Ala.....-. 22,912 
Desoto Earish, Walesa sees 192. \FOnaneebunes SaCose teense -e oe 16, 064 
Macon County, Ala.-.....:.-.: MIO MA4s iPArige ll exc» eal ral er Wo 12, 224 
MeNeill, Miss... 2+222, 223s 1.2968) Woodville, Nex. > 2225.22") 3 52 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam.—This type consists of a gray or brown 
fine sand or light fine sandy loam soil from 4 to 15 inches deep,@ 
underlain by a red sandy clay subsoil. This type occupies level and 
rolling to hilly areas in uplands and has good drainage. The soil is 
well adapted to cotton, gives fair yields of corn, and is particularly 
well adapted to truck crops, peaches, and in Texas to Cuban filler 
tobacco. It is the principal peach soil of the Fort Valley area, 
Georgia. 


a Where the sandy layer is less than 4 inches deep the soil should be called 
Orangeburg clay. 

bMapped as Orangeburg loam, but the surface soil is too coarse, loose, and 
incoherent for the true Orangeburg loam. 
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1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOUR GI oe sete omens i 3 6 39 23 18 8 
SUD SOUMMN (AA) 6 oe See Se eine 1 3 4 27 17 15 31 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ..... 102, 080 | Leon’ County, Bilal. so... 2.226 73, 920 
Bainbridge; Ga =~. 25. -..2e- slope fom ADobabahayy ADlepe 3. HER Ss oe 6, 400 
IBilOxI MSS 23... c0 dees eee 3,008 | Miller County, Ark ......... 224, 640 
Crystalsprings, Miss ........ 17, 280"| Mobile, “Alas tome oan eee 26, 880 
Densovosbanish Wai ssese eee 6,976 | Montgomery County, Ala -. 6, 208 
DallasiGountny, olalas--sseee 159,040) Nacogdoches; exes ss see 16, 320 
Dia plink County, eNaC 2-2 se= 7,616 | Ouachita Parish, La .......- 172, 800 
HOreVialeys, Geese. me - sice: @24; 806.) ‘Paris, Nexis: See es eee 69,184 
Gadsden melee eee. a eee G31, 248. | Ferry County, Alas soe sees a 196, 288 
Houston County, Tex.------ 57,088 | Sumter County, Alas eee 107, 264 
Jacksonville Mex: S222 sae eee 18, 752 | Tangipahoa Parish, La...... 84, 672 
ee' County; Dex - 2. =22 52.52: 57, 920 | 


Orangeburg clay.—This type is a red loam or clay loam soil, with an 
average depth of 8 inches, resting on a stiff, tenacious reddish-brown 
or red clay subsoil. In small local areas a sandy covering is sometimes 
found, but the red clay must be within 4 inches of the surface. Gener- 
ally the surface is rolling or hilly and the drainage is excellent. The 
native growth is hardwood. Cotton and corn are the principal crops, 
the former yielding from one-third to 1 bale and the latter from 15 to 
45 bushels per ac.e. The better areas of this type are believed to be 
adapted to the production of a fine grade of domestic Cuban filler 


tobacco. 
1 y 53 4 5 6 a 


Soue@lS)rs.5 So ee see eee 2 4 4 22 22 23 23 
Subsoill(2ysaeeanseee eee 1 2 3 17 18 23 35 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ........- So, 0049 eMacon County, Ala) =seeseee 69, 504 
Dallas'County, Allaicc2es)5.-220e O7F024s eNacordoches; exes = =s=—=aae 16, 704 
RorbaVialleyeGa- be. o2 eee SU GS,|hartis, Tex - 2020s <6 59, 136 
HoustonmCountyjWex ase (4885\) Perry County, 8a). .2- eee 82,752 
Jacksonville hex ss" sacar 45096))| San’ Antqnio; Rex eee 27,520 
eeiCounty lex s22 45 nee 10,688 | Sumter County, Ala ........... 12,800 


GALVESTON SERIES. 


The Galveston series includes the barrier islands or bars, shore-line 
deposits, and low-lying marshes of the immediate coast line. The bar- 
rier bars consist of white sand thrown beyond the reach of normal tides 
by wave action and further modified by winds. The soils of the 


a Mapped as Orangeburg sandy loam. 
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marshes, consisting of sandy loams, loams, and clays, have been built 
up by the deposition of silt and clay carried in by streams, by wind- 
blown sand from the adjoining sand areas, and by the decay of coarse 
salt grasses and other vegetation. On account of the extreme diffi- . 
culty of access and the present low value of these lands, the soil survey 
is not carried on in great detail. Where the areas are large and have 
not been subjected to local stream depositions the character of the 
material is not subject to very much local change. The agricultural 
value of these lands is very low, depending mainly upon the pasturage 
afforded and the coarse hay that can with difficulty be harvested; and, 
on the other hand, they are a distinct menace to health, as they form 
the breeding-places of disease-carrying insects. Efforts to drain and 
reclaim these marshes have been attended with some success. The 
possibilities of successful reclamation depend upon the engineering 
problems connected with the keeping out of the tides and the subse- 
quent efficient drainage of the land. A vast amount of such reclama- 
tion work has been done in Holland and some important, though 
relatively small, areas have been reclaimed in the United States. 

Galveston coarse sand.—This type consists of medium to coarse 
sand 3 feet in depth, with an admixture of fine and coarse gravel and 
shell fragments. It occurs as a fringe along the coast and is of no 
agricultural value. 


So GN i ape ere 3 53 41 3 0 0 0 
Acres 
Hwverett. Washes ..2-025--2 256 
Island County, Wash..... 1,536 


Galveston sand.—This is a light-gray to white sand 3 feet or more in 
depth, often containing a large percentage of fine particles of shell. It 
occurs as narrow ridges or islands along coasts. The surface varies 
from smooth beaches to dunes. It is generally unproductive and non- 


agricultural. 
1 4 3 4 5 6 7 


Soil (i329 aoe eee ee 2 17 36 43 1 0 0 
Subsoli(l) 2 ee Sees 0 al 37 ei) eee 0 0 
\cres. Acres 
Wovem—Deleso.% 2 oc 255. =. ee 64 | Worcester County, Md........- 8, 064 
Monesalslangds N.Y 221.2. 202522 122A ee MOMcCOWD eV 12 = 22 ncaa 1,984 
INomolkeoVia-.= 222.2 - Bitty Rae @10, 752 


aThis includes some Dunesand, but the whole area is of so little agricultural 
importance that the two types were not separated. 
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Galveston fine sand.—This is a light-gray to white loose, incoherent, 
siliceous fine sand 3 feet or more in depth, containing varying amounts 
of shell fragments. The type owes its formation to the action of waves 
and tides, and is modified by wind action at the higher elevations. It 
occurs as narrow strips and beaches along the seacoast. Where washed 
by the waves it presents a smooth, hard surface, but farther inland it 
rises in rather loose, irregular hillocks. It is not adapted to agricul- 
tural purposes. 


1 2 B 4 5) 6 7 
SOI CA) ao ote ee om ore a ey nal 0 2 8 86 4 0 0 
Sulbsoil'(2)i-e sees ea 0 2 6 86 5 0 0 
Acres. 
IB ralZOnia exces eee a1,152 
Charlestomasn@= ssseee- oe 5,696 
Rhode Is einy Giz sey eyeshet se Ae 2,048 


Galveston sandy loam.—This consists of a surface mass of sandy 
loam and ecl-grass turf about 12 inches deep, underlain by a gravelly 
sandy loam subsoil. It occupies shore lines and barrier beaches, and 
owes its origin to wind-blown sand, mixed with the finer materials of 
the coastal flats. Where diked and drained, it makes a productive 
soil much lighter and easier to cultivate than the Galveston clay. It is 
adapted to the same crops as the latter soil, and on account of the easier 
cultivation and the less compact nature of the material is rather more 
d sirable as an agricultural soil. Very small areas have been reclaimed. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


1 


SOG) Rees en ee ee 2 11 10 17 14 31 14 
Subsoue(D ees aeene eee 3 11 7 19 20 33 8 
; Acres. 
Wome slam GemN mya arene 16, 448 
Rhodevslandeeess2,4-642- 4,224 


Galveston clay.—-The soil varies from a drab or yellow to black clay 
and rests on a subsoil of still heavier clay. Both soil and subsoil usu- 
ally contain calcareous nodules. The type occurs as level, flat areas with 
por drainage, representing the type of salt marsh extensively developed 
along the sea coasts. The native vegetation is almost entirely salt grass, 
affording a rather poor pasturage. The type needs to be diked and 

rained before reclamation is possible, but when so reclaimed and 


-=- ~ 


a Mapped as Galveston sand. 
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the excess of salt removed it makes an exceedingly productive soil, 
especially for corn, cabbage, onions, rice, potatoes, and hay. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
DOULGISh Ae oa mee eee ee 1 4 3 10 7 35 39 
Subsolls(0) see eee ses 1 3 3 8 8 37 38 
Acres. Acres. 
BSTAIZOPI awe me ks ge Oke ae sivi68)| New Orleans lua, 23242222. ---2- 5, 504 
Charlestonms: © 2.5.25 oe eee. O7ssi2") Saar JOsen Calis ayo ease. 2) 2S 26,048 
WON eT IDC 2s MES Se 30,784 | Worcester County, Md ....-.-. 23, 936 
ionealsiand Ne Ys 22 2. oi. 365352 | YOrkeowie Vay. cost oso) 22.28 21,568 
WoscAmseeless Cals is. fess52. 2e2 4,800 


HOUSTON SERIES. 


The Houston series occurs principally in the black, calcareous 
prairie regions of Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. The soils are 
characterized by a large percentage of lime, especially in the subsoil, 
which in some of the types consists of white, chalky limestone. The 
series has been derived from the weathering of calcareous clays, chalk 
beds, and “rotten” limestones, all of late Cretaceous age. In some 
localities remnants of later sandy and gravelly deposits have been 
mingled with the calcareous material, giving rise to the gravelly and 
loam members of the series. The soils of the Houston series are very 
productive. They are at present devoted chiefly to the growing of 
cotton and corn, but some of them will produce excellent and more 
profitable crops of alfalfa. 

Houston gravelly clay.—The soil is a heavy, dark-brown to black 
clay loam or clay 12 inches deep, containing a large amount of gravel 
and rounded, waterworn pebbles, varying in size from one-eighth of 
an inch to 3 inches in diameter. The subsoil is a stiff clay of a light- 
brown color, becoming stiffer as the depth increascs, and usually con- 
taining a small percentage of rounded gravel and pebbles, although 
there are small areas where it is a bed of porous gravel. The type 
occupies the higher ridges of the rolling prairie, and is easily eroded. 
The gravel is derived from the remains of an old formation, which has 
been almost entirely worn away, leaving only a thin layer capping the 
higher ridges.« Owing to its topography and gravelly character the 
type has good drainage. The crops grown are cotton, corn, sorghum, 
oats, and some Kafir corn, and good yields are usually obtained. 
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1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOUMCER a: esos dee 1 2 3 7 11 40 36 
Siabpsailk())2 . 22. eee 1 2 a 6 i) 37 42 
Acres. 
AUSTIN pM xeNe A Ne Se eee ee 36,672 
SAN TAMU OMlO Ne Cxe te = ae ee cabs cee ae 53, 696 
WiicColnbem ees an eet te ee eee ee 1,984 


Houston loam.—The soil is a gray to light-brown loam, with an aver- 
age depth of 10 inches, containing a considerable amount of silt. It is 
friable and when well cultivated has a desirable tilth. The subsoil is a 
drab to slate-colored silty clay, containing noticeable amounts of fine 
sand. It becomes heavier with depth, and at 36 inches is a stiff, 
plastic, silty clay, often slightly mottled and containing a small per- 
centage of fine sand. Small rounded pebbles are sometimes encoun- 
tered in both soil and subsoil. The type occupies slightly rolling upland 
prairies, and except in some depressed areas the drainage is good. The 
Houston loam occurs between the heavy black clay lands of the prairie 
and the sandy timber lands, and has been formed by the intermingling 
of the materials. from these two classes of soils. It is best adapted to 
early maturing crops, as droughts of the late summer months seriously 
affect the yields. Good crops of cotton, corn, oats, and sorghum are 


produced. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOS) erase ree acters oe 0 1 2 14 12 49 21 
SUDSOUSCS) Seer ereeeee se 0 1 2 7 9 44 36 
Acres. / 
Paris: (Rex ase 52 e eee eee eee ee a62,144 
Wi8Coy Lex. oe eee ae ine oe 8,640 


Houston black clay loam.—The soil is a heavy grayish-brown loam 
or clay loam from 8 to 15 inches deep. The subsoil has the same tex- 
ture, but the color changes gradually from brownish-gray to yellowish 
at a depth of 4 or 5 fect. Often a few small rock fragments occur in 
both soil and subsoil, but where the development is typical the under- 
lying rock is found at a great depth and fragments are absent. It is a 
residual type derived from the weathering of white limestone. The 
soil is friable and easily worked, and retains moisture well. The type 
occurs on the gently rolling prairies and has excellent drainage. This 
soil type is closely associated with the Houston black clay, but is not so 
stiff and waxy and is sometimes found in higher locations. It is a good 


aMapped as Houston silt loam and Houston clay. 
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soil for cotton, corn, and sorghum, and when irrigated is well adapted 
to truck farming and to such fruits as are suited to the climate. 


1 2 3 4 5 Giese 
ASYOVI. (2) ihe ae oe 8 = 0 ] 1 8 5 47 28 
SUISO UM (2 ones ae 1 i! 1 11 16 38 32 
Acres. 
SomPANUOMiO sl CX woe oor ae 54,272 


Houston black clay.—The soil is a black or sometimes drab clay 
about 10 inches deep, friable when well cultivated, but becoming waxy 
and sticky when wet, and if not continually cultivated caking into a 
very hard and compact mass that cracks into irregular blocks on drying. 
The subsoil is a waxy, very stiff and tenacious clay of lighter color than 
the soil. Both soil and subsoil contain varying quantities of lime con- 
cretions. The type is derived from the weathering of soft limestone or 
calcareous clays, principally of Cretaceous age. The soil is very pro- 
ductive and is used commonly for corn, cotton, and rice, according to 
locality, elevation, and drainage, and is adapted also to grass. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


OU AG a. =, 2c eee 0 1 1 7 8 43 40 
subsoils) oso see stake 1 1 1 6 8 43 40 
Acres. Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex ....-.- Cael OAN MRATIS sO Kn ones ccc. de i Ste 35, 008 
Mastinls (VOXs Ss: chee 5: SESE 190, 400°} San Antonio, Tex ..:......... 22,976 
BrawOtia. Mex S282 eee ee 272,576 | Sumter County, Ala; >). <a...) 26,648 
Houston County, Tex =. ss2e- 3, 200 : VEE CON Grune ic fn ath ciara 57, 280 
Lavaca County, Tex ..;.-..-:- 215, 232 | NWOT S eel exe oe eye oh: Le ae b 20, 480 
kee Couniiy, Dexes2 225 eeeaeee 38, 208 | 


Houston clay.—-The soil is a gray to brown or black loamy clay 4 to 
10 inches deep, rcsting on a stiff, lighter colored clay subsoil passing at 
about 20 inches into a light-gray or white rotten limestone or chalk. 
The color of the soil varies somewhat according to topographic position, 
the darker colored areas occupying the depressions and more level 
situations, while the white subsoil is often exposed along slopes, giving 
rise to irregular spots resembling “galls.” The soil is friabie and 
easily cultivated under proper moisture conditions, but is extremely 
plastic and sticky when wet. Areas not under cultivation bake and 
suncrack upon drying. The type occupies level to gently rolling 
country, usually prairic, and is derived from rotten limestone or chalks 


a Mapped as Houston clay. b Mapped as San Jacinto clay. 
32075—06 
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of Cretaceous age. Cotton is the principal product, but the soil pro- 
duces good yields of corn, oats, grass, and legumes. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Sols GUA) yee cere 1 2 2 9 11 41 32 
Subsole(5) aa. 0 sess 1 1 1 6 9 40 41 
Acres. Acres. 
PASUTS CAND eMC oRctar a ad Re Nee aa BG 440) i MERTIESSOLL CaS yee ns € 35, 456 
Dallas: County Alas 45-25-2225 149,184: | Sam: Antonio, Lex 22. .222 hese a 4,480 
Macon County: Aare. see 68,576 | Sumter County, Alans eee 59,048 
Montgomery, County, Alar 55 -86,400))) Waco, ex 2. 522) 2 eee 12,864 
Berry County gwlayasseee eee 136, 128 


LUFKIN SERIES. 


The Lufkin series is characterized by gray surface soils and heavy, 
very impervious, plastic gray and mottled subsoils. The difference 
between the texture of the surface soil and that of the subsoil is very 
marked, especially in the sandy loam members. The tree growth is 
principally scrub oak. These soils are generally lower in agricultural 
value than those of the Norfolk and Orangeburg series. 

Lufkin gravelly loam.—The soil is a gray fine sand. In depressed 
areas it is sometimes considerably heavier. The subsoil is a heavy 
sandy clay varying much in color. Both the soil and subsoil contain 
large quantities of gravel. The surface is generally rough and hilly and 
the drainage thorough. The type is largely in pasture. Yields of about 
one-third bale of cotton and 15 bushels of corn per acre are secured on 
some of the less gravelly areas. 


1 2 ‘ 1 5 6 7 


SOUeGl) Se eee es kee 0 0 | 37 41 12 9 
Subsoll’ (ieee e .- eee | 0 2 17 16 20 44 
Acres. 
LeeCounty, Tex. .': 2 226% 47, 360 


Lufkin sand.—This type consists of a loose, incoherent gray to 
brown medium sand 12 inches in depth, underlain by a gray or yellow 
sand of the same texture. Beneath the sand at a depth of 23 to 5 feet 
is found the same drab and yellow mottled sandy clay that forms the 
subsoil of the Lufkin sandy loam, the only distinction between the 
two types being the difference in the depth of sand overlying the clay . 


aMapped as Austin clay. ¢ Mapped as Benton loam. 
b Mapped as Houston black clay. 
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and the consequent difference in agricultural value. The soil readily 
absorbs water, and its location on ridges or in proximity to streams 
insures adequate drainage. The type is of sedimentary origin, and is 
derived from a Coastal Plain formation consisting of loose, incoherent 
sands. The soil is rather poor and crops grown upon it usually suffer 
from lack of moisture. It is well suited to sweet potatocs, and some 
early truck crops might also do well. It supports a forest growth of 
post oak, black-jack oak, and some live oak. 


1 2 € 4 a 6 7 
SOU C2 epee rane Mes ey ae 0 10 19 55 sf) 4 3 
DITOSOUB CARN = sees ee 0 9 20 54 9 5 z 
Acres. 
Lavaca County, Tex.._.. 63, 936 


Lufkin fine sand.—The soil is a gray fine loamy sand about 10 inches 
deep, resting on a subsoil of much the same character but occasionally 
more loamy. At a depth of from 3 to 5 feet occurs a gray or mottled 
stratified clay. The type is generally well drained, but occasionally 
small areas occur as depressions, where the drainage is deficient. 
Such areas are locally referred to as 
growth is scrub pine and oak. The soil produces fair yields of corn and 
cotton, but is rather better adapted to early truck crops and peaches. 
The soil needs green manuring for the incorporation of more organic 


“e 


crawfish land.’’ The natural 


matter. 
1 2 3 4 a C 7 
Soik(2) 22 eee reer 1 1 1 25 47 DP) 3 
SHDSONM(S)) 252s 0 1 1 27 40 26 5 
Acres. 
Houston County, Tex... 184,384 
Te nblamree x ae psy Si: 39, 680 


Lufkin sandy loam. —The soil is a gray to brown medium loamy sand 
or light sandy loam varying in depth from 8 to 20 inches. The subsoil 
consists of a drab and yellow mottled, tenacious, impervious, sandy 
clay, often streaked with iron stains. Iron and sometimes lime con- 
cretions in smal] quantities occur in both soil and subsoil, and thin 
beds of gravel are sometimes seen. The type is derived from the 
weathering of Gulf Coastal Plain deposits consisting of unconsolidated 
sands and clays. The topography is flat to rolling. The major part 
of the type has good drainage. Cotton and corn are thc principal 
crops. Sorghum and Irish potatoes succeed well and truck crops are 
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grown with success. The timber growth consists largely of post oak, 
with some black-jack oak, and along the streams live oak. 


| 2 3 4 5 6 7 
DOM (Oiod! htc atk wee eae es 0) ) 11 50 16 12 6 
SUIDSOUN (2). bee eee see 0 3 s 32 10 12 35 
: Acres. 
Lavaca County, Tex .... 357,632 


Lufkin fine sandy loam.¢—-This soil type consists of a gray or brown 
fine loamy sand or light sandy loam about 12 inches in depth, resting 
on a plastic, impervious mottled gray and yellow sandy clay subsoil. 
The surface is level to rolling, and drainage is generally w II cstablished. 
The type is derived from Coastal Plain deposits. The timber growth 
is chiefly scrub oak. Cotton and corn are the principal crops. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
SOUNCQVe pease eee area 0 1 2 35 29 26 6 
SulSaueGs) ee. eee ke 0 1 1 23 26 24 25 
Acres. 
Lee County, Tex... -22-* 113, 152 


ly 


Lufkin loam.—-The soil to a depth of from 3 to 10 inches consists of 
a loam, containing considerable organic matter and having a dark-gray 
color. The subsoil is a stiff, compact, dark-colored sandy clay. The 
surface of this type is flat, with a few areas gently rolling, and in general 
is poorly drained. The type is derived from the weathering of Lafay- 
ette deposits. Corn and cotton are the principal crops, of which the 
yields are good, from 25 to 35 bushels of corn and from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of a bale of cotton per acre being secured. The type 
is also adapted to truck and strawberrics. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil eases eee 0 | 3 34 26 22 14 
SuUbsolli(ij eee ae oo ees 0 0 2 26 16 17 38 
Acres. 
Lee County, Tex... ...:- 5,376 


Lufkin clay.—The soil is a loam or silty loam from 3 to 8 inches 
deep, containing occasionally a few iron concretions. The subsoil is a 
stiff, impervious drab or mottled gray and yellow clay. At a depth 
of 3 to 5 feet the clay is often distinctly stratified. The surface is 
generally level and the drainage is poor. The natural growth is scrub 


aSee also Susquehanna fine sandy loam, page 71. 
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pine and small oaks. The soil is not well adapted to ordinary farm 
crops, and small yields of corn and cotton are obtained. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Solus see ee! cee eee if 2 1 8 13 50 25 
Subsollpaneee sce 1 1 7 10 34 46 
ACTeS: {> Acres. 
Anderson County, Tex.......- 17,216 | Ouachita Parish, La........- 64 
Crystalsprings, Miss.) 2-5-2522 AAR iA aban Mees ec eet pts DEL 61,696 
Houston County, Tex. .......--- 59,200 | Sumter County, Ala_......-- a 102,016 
tke ee fe ek ee 6,976 Woodville, Nexcs2).5--) =.= 4,416 
Nacogdoches, Tex...........-- 5,120 


GADSEN SERIES. 


The Gadsen series includes dark-gray soils found upon gentle slopes 
or undulations adjacent to streams and upon level or depressed areas 
in the uplands. Their formation is due largely to the peculiar topo- 
graphic conditions resulting from the sinking of the limestones which 
underlie, in some of the areas, the materials from which the Norfolk 
and Orangeburg soils have been derived. They may be considered as 
colluvial soils formed’ by the creeping or washing of material from 
higher lying areas. The series is very incomplete, only the sand, sandy 
loam, and loam members having been encountered. They constitute 
valuable farming soils, so far as mapped. 

Gadsden sand.—This type consists of a dark-gray sand 10 inches 
deep, underlain by a gray or brownish sand subsoil appearing lighter in 
texture and extending to a depth of more than 36 inches. The soil is 
of medium to fine texture, and there is usually a considerable admix- 
ture of organic matter. The type lies on gentle slopes or undulations 
adjacent to streams, and is mainly hammock lands supporting a growth 
of hardwood forest. It is very productive, and is one of the best soils 
for the Florida wrapper tobacco, but requires careful treatment to 
maintain the yields. 


1 2 2 4 s 6 7 
SOI (6). 2-38) ee ee 2 10 11 45 21 5 6 
SMSO (6)ee sos see eee 2 9 WE oe 245 20 5 6 
Acres. 
Bainbridge, Gare aaa eee 7,488 
Gadsdens Blast ee ee 45, 248 
Leon County; Bla see seco s5. 2, L112, 


a Mapped in part as Lufkin clay loam. 
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Gadsden sandy loam.—The soil is a brown sandy loam from 8 to 14 
inches deep, underlain by a grayish-yellow or yellow sand or light sandy 
loam subsoil with a depth of 3 feet or more. The sand present is 
usually of medium grade, but occasionally the coarse sand content is 
considerable. The type occurs on slopes and in depressions, where it 
represents wash or creep from higher lying areas. The soil produces 
good crops of cotton and corn, and in the low-lying areas sugar cane 
does well. In favorable locations it 1s adapted to growing Sumatra 
wrappers under shade. 


Soil (Smee see eee een ete il 15 15 38 9 6 16 
SUD SOK) eee ercecr an eens 1 14 17 39 8 5 16 
Acres. 
eons County net ayes anise 5, 952 


Gadsden loam.—This type consists of a dark yellowish-gray loam, 
rather light in character, from 8 to 18 inches deep, underlain by a 
yellowish-gray loam or clay loam subsoil of a somewhat heavier tex- 
ture. The type occurs as moderately high bottoms and bluffs. It is 
locally known as hammock land, and supports a growth of hardwood 
timber. The soil is well drained and quite productive, and is adapted 
to cotton, corn, and fruit. 


SOG) reese ee ee il 8 16 20 6 Pal 21 
SUDSOUECD pape eee eee 1 6 13 15 ® 28 32 
Acres. 
MG NeILIESMiIS se eee ert 14, 592 


SUSQUEHANNA SERIES. 


The Susquehanna series consists of gray and brown surface soils 
underlain by heavy, plastic, red mottled subsoils. Where the basal 
clays are exposed by erosion they show brilliant colorings, often ar- 
ranged in large patches of alternating liver-color, red, and white. 
These clays constitute the oldest shore-line and marine deposits along 
the inland margin of the Coastal Plain. The soils are usually of low 
crop-producing capacity. The areas occupied by this series are chiefly 
covered with pitch pine, scrub oak, and other trees of little commercial 
importance. The clay is remarkably plastic, and is peculiarly well 
adapted to brick and tile making. 
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Susquehanna gravelly loam.—The soil is a grayish-brown sandy 
loam, medium to fine in texture, containing 40 to 60 per cent of rock 
fragments and gravel, mainly iron sandstone. At a depth of 6 to 15 
inches it overlies a red, occasionally mottled, tenacious clay subsoil, 
which also contains sand, gravel, and stones. It is found as broken 
areas along streams and as hills. Tillage is difficult, but fair crops of 
cotton and corn can be grown with careful fertilization. 


1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 
Soul (GA) Ga ek a ee eee 3 6 5 26 20 21 19 
SUlsoOH 3)" s,s. sees See ee 3 4 3 14 9 19 45 
Acres. 
Montgomery County, Ala..... 7, 424 


Raleigh to Newbern, N.C..... @ 14, 330 


Susquehanna fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray to brown fine sand 
or light fine sandy loam about 12 inches deep. The subsoil is a red or 
yellowish-red clay, usually stiff and plastic, and mottled, especially in 
the lower depths. Iron concretions are usually present in both soil 
and subsoil. The type has been derived principally from the under- 
lying clays. The surface is characterized generally by a rolling or hilly 
topography, and erosion is sometimes quite pronounced. This soil is 
adapted to fruits and vegetables, potatoes and peaches doing excep- 
tionally well. Cotton and corn give medium yields. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Soil (8) Aerts cases 0 2 2 28 40 19 8 
Subsoll (ees ae se ee 0 0 1 11 23 20 44 
Acres. Acres. 
Austin, (Vex: ) eee i: b 24,640 | Houston County, Tex......-- 32, 128 
DeSoto. Parish ae oe. 110, 336 | WS COM DORA Sk ee ee seiner ple 24,512 


Susquehanna clay loam.—The soil is a yellow or brown loam about 
10 inches deep, underlain by a heavy mottled red clay subsoil identical 
with Susquehanna clay. The type occupies hills, slopes, and valleys, 
and is adapted to grain and grass crops. Considerable areas are yet in 
oak and pine forest. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOU L(S)> 5 Sse a 2 2 Dr 8 28 45 13 
Supsoil\(2) see he = = 2. 0 0 0 3 16 25 55 
Acres 
MesotorParish, lias ee a= - 14, 080 


Prince George County, Md ..... 16, 850 


a Mapped as Garner stony loam.  % Mapped as Lufkin fine sandy loam. 
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Susquehanna clay.—The soil is a clay loam 6 inches deep, sometimes 
containing gravel, overlying a stiff, tenacious, red and mottled pipe- 
clay subsoil. The type occupies hills and rolling land on the inner bor- 
der of the Coastal Plain region. The soil is very refractory and hard to 
cultivate, and at present has little agricultural value. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOUE(S) memeaceer aoe oo ee 2 3 2 5 11 33 39 

SMOSOUE(S) ae = eae ae re 0 1 1 4 8 30 54 
Acres. | Acres. 
Geel CountyeMid 22-22 se 11,000 | Macon County; Alas: 2222222 a32,000 
EtarfordrC omits Midis 5. = 4,890 | Montgomery County, Ala .... 129,344 
Houston’ County, Rex 352262: 50,816 | Prince George County, Md .... 22,3€0 


WICKHAM SERIES. 


The soils of this series occur as river terraces in the higher part of 
the Coastal Plain, near its contact with the Piedmont Plateau. They 
are characterized by reddish or reddish-brown surface soils contain- 
ing a higher percentage of organic matter than the Norfolk series, and 
usually overlie reddish, micaceous heavy sandy loam or loam subsoils 
which become coarser, looser, and more incoherent at about 30 inches. 
The soils generally have a level or gently undulating surface, are fairly 
well drained, possess a retentive subsoil, and have a relatively high 
agricultural value. 

Wickham sand.—The soil is a dark-brown to yellowish-brown coarse 
sand from 16 to 26 inches deep, generally coarser in texture and lighter 
in color below 14 inches. The subsoil is a reddish-brown or yellowish 
incoherent sandy loam, which grades at from 28 to 40 inches into a 
coarse, gravelly material. The type occurs along the rivers, occupying 
level or slightly sloping terraces. The drainage is good and in some of 
the coarser phases it is excessive. The type is derived from Pleistocene 
deposits. General farm crops are the principal products grown, and 
fair vields are secured. 


2 3 4 5) 6 7 

Soi CAs 2 ie ee 7 30 13 17 13 il 9 

SUbsoly(4), cee aoe eee 6 28 13 19 13 10 lst 
. Acres 
Hanover;@oumby. Vitiseee ease ee 4,416 


Wickham sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish-brown or brown loamy 
sand to light friable sandy loam ranging in depth from 10 to 26 inches. 


a Mapped as Lufkin clay. 
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The subsoil is a reddish sandy loam or loam, sometimes containing mica 
and grading into a heavy sandy loam or sandy clay also containing 
mica. The type occupies terraces a part of which are overflowed. The 
surface is level or nearly so, but the drainage is fairly good. It is 
derived from Pleistocene deposits. This is a very desirable soil for 
general farm crops. 

1 2 3 4 5) 6 


«1 


SOE CAN si. eter ee Eo 2 16 15 24 14 MG 12 
SU sole (4) eee oe = 5 2 13 14 21 11 16 23 
Acres. 
Hanover County, Vaio... 9 ss: 5,120 


Wickham clay loam.—The soil consists of about 6 inches of pale- 
yellow or gray loam or very fine sandy loam, passing into a yellow 
clay loam which extends to a depth of 12 inches. The subsoil varies 
from a slightly friable to a stiff yellow, olive, or mottled clay, containing 
considerable fine sand and fine flakes of mica in its lower depths. The 
type occupies level or slightly rolling terraces and is generally well 
drained. It is derived from sediments of Pleistocene age. The soil is 
very productive, yielding in good seasons from 40 to 60 bushels of corn, 
from 15 to 30 bushels of wheat, 50 or more bushels of oats, and from 1 
to 2 tons of hay per acre. 


Soll (hese. .- =>... eee 1 3 Dy est 2G 25 22 16 
SUDSOHMO) Er - 2 . 4 eee 0 1 3 16 22 24 34 
Acres 
Hanover Comming Video 2 soe. 2,176 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTAL PLAINS. 


Travis gravelly loam.—The soil is a coarse sandy loam containing a 
large quantity of rounded gravel both on the surface and in the soil. 
This grades at a depth of 10 to 12 inches into a mass of coarse sand and 
rounded gravel cemented together by a stiff, sticky red clay. The soil 
is derived from material brought down by the river at an earlier period 
and deposited along its course. This material at the present time 
forms a series of terraces on each side of the stream. Many of the 
rounded pebbles are of quartz and granite. The location of the type, 
together with the open texture, allows water to seep rapidly through it, 
so that crops suffer severely from drought. On a few of the more 
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level areas cotton, corn, and oats are grown, but the yields are small. 
The soil seems best adapted to melons and tree fruits. This type is 
valuable mainly for the heavy growth of post oak and black-jack oak 
covering a large part of it. 


1 2 3 + 5 6 7 
SOU eee ae eee ee eee 22 21 9 15 12 14 i 
SHORE (BD) ns Sab coososose 14 16 9 11 6 10 34 
Acres 
INEST ISG x Rees Se ee Pern erences 13,312 
IWidCOmDem eS o 2 Sie see eee. ee 12, 416 


Gainesville sand.—The Gainesville sand is a gray loamy sand 8 
inches deep, containing much organic matter, and underlain by a brown 
loamy sand of looser structure. The subsoil varies in depth, but is 
usually underlain at less than 3 feet by a calcareous clay or by partly 
weathered limestone. Both soil and subsoil contain limestone frag- 
ments. This soil occupies high, rolling upland, and the drainage is 
good. The soil and subsoil retain moisture fairly well, but the type 
suffers seriously from drought. The characteristic vegetation is mixed 
forest of pine and hardwoods. The principal crop is Sea-Island cotton, 
for which the soil seems especially well adapted. Corn, oats, and pea- 
nuts are also crops successfully grown. Some areas are used for general 
farming and the raising of cattle and hogs. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUi(O VAs 3.2558 ee eee 1 12 25 45 12 3 1 
Subsol(3)e se eee 1 11 25 44 12 2 4 
Acres. 
Gainesville while ss. c esse oe 7,744 


Leon sand.—From 6 to 10 inches the soil is a light-gray or white 
medium sand, occasionally containing sufficient organic matter to give 
it a dark-gray color. The subsoil is a compact medium white sand, 
usually saturated with water. The type has an almost level surface 
and is deficient in natural drainage. It is probably derived from 
marine deposits of sand. It supports a timber growth of longleaf pine, 
and an undergrowth of wire grass and dwarf palmetto. No areas under 
cultivation have been encountered. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Sous de... Be eeeerere & il 18 18 37 20 5 2 

SUVSoUa@s) |S ot: 5. See 1 15 16 38 21 6 3 
Acres. 


Leon Countyeeblaesseeeeeeeeeee 61, 376 
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Calcasieu fine sand.—This type consists of a fine sand or fine sandy 
loam 18 inches in depth, underlain by 10 inches of loam bearing some 
silt and sand, grading into mottled clays. The subsoil often carries 
iron concretions. The fine sand phase is a loose, incoherent gray or 
dark sand derived from the deposition of the coastal terrace. The 
fine sandy loam phase is a yellow sand or sandy loam occupying 
districts near rivers. The type is found in low ridges and pine regions 
and is adapted to truck and orchard crops. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
SOUp CA) eo 2s seein = eee 0 0 0 20 36 32 9 
SUDSOUL@) Pass 4. on ceeae 0 0 0 16 22 34 26 
Acres. 
ake: Charles, lays ous 555 seeenee 13,970 


Leon fine sand.—The soil is a light gray to white fine sand, underlain 
at about 12 inches by a white sand subsoil extending to a depth of 
3 feet. The type has a nearly level surface, and owing to its wet 
and in some places swampy condition, is unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses. Longleaf pine is the principal growth on this soil. In origin, 
topography, and drainage conditions it is similar to the Leon sand, 
but the sand is much finer than-in the latter type. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
STH S(Cll) 380 ee ee 0 Za 3 59 34 2 1 
SUP soilkGliepasee = eee se 0 2 3 58 44 Z 7 
Acres. 
eons Counties Hilarie. 2 ooo se 8,192 


Amite sandy loam.—The soil to an average depth of about 10 inches 
varies from a brown or reddish-brown sandy loam to a loamy sand 
of the same color. The subsoil varies from a heavy red sandy loam to 
a sandy clay. The surface is gently rolling and the type is some- 
times spoken of as “second bottom’’ or “hammock lands.” It is 
sedimentary in origin. The soil is adapted to corn, cotton, oats, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, and sugar cane, and is also desirable for 
truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOUS GC) Washo: nate eee 0 4 12 34 11 30 9 
DUP SOUNZ) =. ec oe eens see 0 2 9 25 8 35 21 


Tangipahoa Parish, La.......-- 7, 232 
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Collington sandy loam.—The soil is a loose, loamy brown sand from 
9 to 20 inches deep, usually containing considerable coarse sand, 
and is underlain by a yellow or greenish-yellow sticky sandy loam 
or sandy clay subsoil. The type is derived from the weathering of 
green glauconite sand, and at 30 to 40 inches pure greensand occurs. 
The soil is very productive and is used for general farming, small 
fruits, nursery stock, truck, and tobacco. 


i 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ola) Re ssohe =. corse nce eee 1 9 18 38 11 13 10 
SU SOMO) eee: chee eee 1 if 14 32 10 12 22 
. Acres. 
Prince George County, Md-..-.- 23, 260 
SalemtiNivdice aces cece cee eee 4,170 
Dre MPO ING Ue eee a 83, 456 


Warsaw sandy loam.—This soil consists of from 8 to 15 inches of 
fine sandy loam, and is underlain to a depth of 36 inches or more with 
a fine sandy clay subsoil brown te yellow in color. The soi! is usually 
brown or light brown, tending toward a dark gray in the lower depres- 
sions, where the texture becomes rather more silty. The type occurs 
mainly as second bottom terraces, varying in width from one-fourth 
to 1 mile. The surface is usually flat, but the drainage is generally 
adequate. It is sufficiently elevated above the streams to be over- 
flowed only in seasons of unusually high water. It is derived from 
Pleistocene deposits. The soil is naturally quite productive and 
well adapted to the staple crops and to many of the truck crops. 
On the more elevated areas small fruits and peaches do well. Cotton 
yields from one-half to three-fourths bale per acre and corn from 
10 to 20 bushels. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
S@Hb(@)).cAncsose cn as ee 0 2 3 38 21 os 11 
Swell) ogaes 5 atosocadss 0 1 2 22 19 26 30 
Acres. 
Sumber County, Ala. 22.2222. - 33, 408 


Calcasieu fine sandy loam.—This type consists of a compact gray 
fine sandy loam from 6 to 18 inches in depth, resting on a clay loam 
subsoil that grades into a black or yellow clay containing lime nodules 
and iron concretions. It occurs along streams in very gently rolling 
areas. It is a good truck soil and is also adapted to pears and berries. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soili(G@)isteresa- oo okao ees 0 0) ‘al 14 39 36 10 
SUDSOllh (Gees se ee sees oe 0 0 0 12 27 37 22 
Acres. 
Bra7Orig, Res se vases Lace ae 23, 040 
ake Chanless Ware a2 esac ee ee 5, 500 


Lake Charles fine sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-brown or black, 
changing sometimes to light-gray, heavy very fine sandy loam, 14 
inches in depth. The subsoil is a loam which grades at 10 inches 
into a clay loam carrying some silt, which in turn is underlain by a 
mottled clay, often carrying iron or lime concretions. The type is 
found on the higher elevations and is marked by sand hummocks. 
It owes its texture to local erosion and admixture of sand from 
hummock areas, and was originally a coastal deposit. It is adapted 
to farm crops requiring light soils and medium drainage. 


1 2 3 4 BY 6 wa 
Sousa seer ee 1 1 0 7 28 50 13 
Suse @a 2s = se ee 2 0 1 0 6 21 46 24 
Acres. Acres. 
ACAGIS Matis WbQees- seas 28, 032 DeSotosearish, Waeae ss eee 62, 592 
BIAZOLEA WueNtsa eases. cose kes ae) 1844 “hake Charles. Wass... 2bsee os. 53, 300 


Myatt fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray sticky fine sandy loam to 
a depth of 10 inches. The subsoil is a drab or gray silty clay of a 
tough consistency, usually containing a large percentage of iron con- 
cretions. The drab clay is mottled with iron stains. The type occurs 
on lower hillsides and low-lying bottoms. The latter areas are subject 
to frequent overflow and drainage is poor. Very little of this soil 
has been encountered under cultivation. The natural growth is 
gum, cypress, and oak, the latter making some very fine timber. 
The crop yields are only moderate, although with proper drainage 
and good treatment it is believed this soil could be brought to a 
good state of productiveness. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
DOU): oo Sas 65s eee 1 3 i 33 12 ail i 
Subsoll: (2))..2. ss se eee 1 2 6 23 8 40 21 
Acres 
OuachitaeParisheWae ose. see 8,064 


Amite loam.—The soil is a brown or light-chocolate colored loam 
about 8 inches deep, underlain by a yellowish or reddish clay loam 
subsoil of uniform texture to a depth of 36 inches. The type is of 
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alluvial origin and occupies the higher flood plains. It is a good corn 
soil, producing from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and is also adapted 
to cotton, sugar cane and some truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOna(Qyurs scene eae ee 0 il 2 16 8 50 23 
SUbsoil(2)in eee eee 0 1 2 10 5 50 32 
Acres. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La........ 16, 320 


Calcasieu loam.—This type consists of a dark-brown, brownish-gray 
or gray, silty loam, 6 to 16 inchesin depth, grading into a clay loam 
subsoil 8 inches deep, beneath which are mottled clays. The type 
owes its origin to coastal deposits and is found in poorly drained areas 
or depressions containing scattered sand mounds. It is an excellent 
rice soil. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOUR} eee aptee a ame 0 0 0 3 19 60 14 
Sulbsonle(4)< ecu shee mane 0 1 0 3 19 55 20 
Acres. 
bakeiChanles! ase = soe sase = 51, 280 


Hempstead loam.—The soil is a friable brown or black loam 8 inches 
deep, containing a small amount of white quartz gravel and locally 
becoming somewhat sandy. The subsoil, to a depth of 24 inches, 
consists of a heavy yellow or reddish loam, slightly gravelly, underlain 
by a bed of rounded quartz gravel embedded in a sandy loam matrix, 
all considerably stained with iron. The type generally occupies level 
areas and was originally prairie. The soil produces good crops of 
corn, potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, rye, and grass. It is also a fair 
soil for late truck crops. 


1 4 3 4 BY 6 7 
SOU) ees. 2 ee eee 3 il 4 5 11 48 21 
Subsoili()2~ so ee eeeeeeee 3 8 5 5 13 46 20 
Acres. 
Mone wislamareN. Y £os.cseeeee a 53,824 


Lake Charles loam.—The soil is a dark-brown, black, or bluish-black 
loam, carrying a high percentage of organic material. At 14 inches a 
subsoil of clay ioam appears, underlain by mottled clay. The type 
owes its origin to local swamp areas, into which fine loam has drifted. 


aPart of this was mapped as Hempstead gravelly loam. It should have 
been mapped as Hempstead loam with gravel symbol, and the gravelly phase 
described as such in the report. 
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It is a heavy soil, difficult to till, but when properly cultivated it 
makes an excellent rice land. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOI (5) i apaete a otc sore es eer 0 1 1 4 8 62 22 
SUDSOUE() ees. 2 fone cea 1 1 1 3 9 57 27 
Acres. 
ACI aVeani Shay Wesee as. eee 4,608 
ake: Charles: aie sees. see eee 1,770 


Leonardtown loam.¢—The soil is a yellow silty loam 6 closely resem- 
bling loess, 9 inches deep, and is underlain by a red and mottled clay 
loam subsoil, with peculiar interlocking clay lenses and pockets of 
sand. The type occupies slightly rolling upland and is a good soil for 
general farming, wheat, and grass. Much of the area of this type is 
waste land or grown up in white oak and pine forests, and some of the 
more level areas need underdrainage. The soil is deficient in organic 
matter and lime. 


: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOlRGIG) pense Mace AN. 1 2 3 7 12 58 15 
SUDSOUNGS) ans ss seeee oe 2 3 3 7 10 50 23 
Acres Acres 
Calvert: County.) Mids. =. - =. - - 7,950 | Prince George County, Md ... ¢ 49, 480 
Hanover County, Va .-..------ 6,784 | St. Mary County, Md ......... 95,500 
Maison Gounty, Kay>--.-..---- SAN MORON, Wek soeaossossedeec 3€, 800 


Acadia silt loam.—The soil is a white or light ash-gray loose silt loam 
from 16 to 30 inches deep, underlain by a silty clay subsoil of a mottled 
brown and yellow color. The type occurs in rolling areas, and very 
little of it is cultivated. 


1 2 5 f a 6 7 
Soil ((Q)e es tresmecoes ats oe 1 2 1 2 6 69 21 
SU oSOH Oicccearenonmossae 0 1 1 2 3 63 31 
Acres. 
Acadia viarishieass-. s+ 2-c2 2. 89, 280 


Crowley silt loam.—The soil is a silt loam having an average depth 
of 10 inches. When wet the color is brown, but upon drying becomes 
an ash gray. This is usually underlain by a gray or mottled gray and 
yellow silt loam to a depth of from 16 to 30 inches. Below this depth 


aSee also Portsmouth silt loam p. 57. 

b This soil is a true silt loam and should have been grouped with that class. 

e¢ Part of this was mapped as Leonardtown gravelly loam. It should have 
been mapped as Leonardtown loam with gravelly symbol and the gravelly phase 
described as such in the report. 
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is a mottled gray, yellow, and red heavy impervious silt clay. Both 
soil and subsoil contain iron and lime concretions. The type occurs 
as level or slightly rolling prairies and is one of the finest rice soils of 
southern Louisiana. During wet seasons water often stands over the 
surface, but when well drained the type is well adapted to cotton and 


oats. 

1 2 : 4 5 6 7 
SONG) ieee ee 1 1 0 1 8 71 17 
SUD SO1N(G) eee ee pee ee 0 i 1 1 6 Al 18 
Mower SUbsolKs)\is ee eee 0 1 0 2 5 60 31 

Aeres. 

ACACIA RAIS, Wuaeee se eee 244,160 

S Gute anita eAtn kyaws Ste eee here @ 132,800 


Hammond silt loam.—The soil is a silty or very fine sandy loam with 
an average depth of 15 inches. The surface has an ashy-gray color, 
which changes to a dark-gray or brown when wet. The gray color 
may continue the entire depth of the soil, but frequently changes to a 
yellowish color at 4 or 5 inches from the surface. The subsoil is a 
heavy silty clay of a yellowish color, with drab, brown, or red mot- 
tling. A few iron concretions are found. The type usually occupies 
level areas, and the drainage is generally poor. It is derived from the 
Port Hudson clays, is deficient in organic matter, and is not naturally 
a productive soil. It is fairly well suited to oats, crab-grass hay, 
sugar cane, and small truck. With heavy fertilization large yields of 
strawberries are secured. The principal forest growth is longleaf pine. 


1 z 3 4 5 6 7 


OUM (2a tae.) ees 1 2 2 8) 23 51 12 
SUbSOl C2) see eee 0 1 1 9 18 43 28 
Acres. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La.....-.- 70,976 


Landry silt loam.—The soil is a dark-brown silt loam 10 inches deep, 
underlain by a heavy brown clay subsoil grading into greenish-yellow 
or drab clays. The subsoil contains numerous lime and iron concre- 
tions and differs from that of the Crowley silt loam in being more 
friable, less plastic, and having a more noticeable silty texture. The 
soil is productive, but the surface is so rolling that irrigation is imprac- 


a Mapped in part as Almyra silt loam and in part as Miami clay loam. The 
timbered part of the latter type should have been separated and correlated 
with the Acadia silt loam. 
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ticable, and rice culture is therefore impossible. It is fairly well 
adapted to cotton. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOMM(S)\2 aoe sees ee 1 1 1 2 7 70 18 
Suibsoll (Gye. soso eee 1 1 0 1 4 71 22 
Acres. 
(ATC AGT cima 1S Niemi) ees ee 37, 696 


Monroe silt loam.—The soil is a fine sandy or silty loam 10 inches in 
depth, underlain by a yellow or red silty clay subsoil, usually mottled 
with white or brown below 2 feet. The type occurs as low terraces 
or in hills of little elevation. The forest growth is oak and pine. 
Very little of the type has been cultivated, and that with very poor 
success. Cotton can hardly be made to yield one-half bale per acre, 
and corn proportionally less. 

1 2 5 d 5) 6 


Ce | 


SUT UC) eee Pua 1 1 ey i pea a 
SUpsoulaGayeer. ee aso ae < 0 1 1 11 13 51 23 
Acres. 
Ouachita Parish Wa 22) 2 asses 8 39, 232 
fitimeapaho ase amish), lia cee eee 196, 864 


Crockett clay loam.—This is a dark-brown or black clay loam from 
12 to 18 inches deep, underlain by a mottled drab and red, and some- 
times yellow, clay loam. Both soil and subsoil contain a small pro- 
portion of fine smooth gravel or iron concretions and, at a depth of 
several feet, occurs a brittle gray material having much the same 
texture as soft soapstone rock and being sometimes stratified. The 
surface of the type is gently rolling to level and fairly well drained. 
This soil was probably formed by the weathering of some calca- 
reous material, perhaps an impure limestone. It is best suited to 
cotton, corn, grain, and grasses. Alfalfa also should do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOU Gl) s2..c eee ee 1 2 1 1 20 37 26 
Subsoil, () 42222 eee 1 2 1 11 15 39 30 
Acres 
Houston County lex 2 2222... reli 


Lacasine clay loam.—The soil is a heavy brown or black clay loam 
20 inches deep, grading into mottled clay subsoil. The subsoil con- 
tains some silt, iron nodules, and sometimes lime concretions. The 
type is found in depressions in large swamp areas free from hummocks. 


32075—06——6 
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The soil is heavy, difficult to till, and poorly drained, but with lasting 
properties. This type has no agricultural importance. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOUS) e 22 thee een Sees 0 0 1 7 16 54 18 
SO SOMMN()ienee oe eee eee 0 0 0 3 13 56 24 
Acres 
Ihaike Charles, Uasesk=. cs. sseeese ere 3,470 


San Antonio clay loam.—The soil is a brownish or chocolate-colored 
loam or clay loam, from 8 to 12 inches deep. As a rule, there is no 
definite line of demarcation between soil and subsoil, either as to tex- 
ture or color. Below 12 inches and extending to about 24 inches the 
subsoil becomes lighter in color and usually somewhat heavier in tex- 
ture; thence to a depth of 36 inches the color changes to reddish and 
the texture becomes lighter, the material usually grading into coarse 
limestone gravel. This soil is derived directly from a limestone 
belonging to the Upper Cretaceous, or from limestone material 
reworked by ancient floods. The greater part of this type is under 
cultivation. It is very productive. Where irrigated, it is excellent 
for such fruit as is suited to the climate. The soil is adapted to cotton, 
corn, and hay, while sorghum and alfalfa are grown with a fair degree 
of success. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
SO) OG) eye ss ee ee panei 0 1 1 9 17 45 27 
Subsoulusiien oe eee ] i| 1 8 15 45 29 
Acres. 
San -Antonlorkeay lexaf. 2.22% 22 = 28,608 


Alloway clay.¢—The soil is a red or gray clay loam 6 inches deep, 
containing some gravel, underlain by a mottled yellow and gray sticky 
clay subsoil to a depth of 3 feet or more. The type occupies rolling 
upland or bottoms, and is derived from recent sediments of Miocene 
or Glacial material, It is a good grass and wheat soil and produces 
fine apples. The soil is difficult to till and is generally in need of under- 


drainage. 
1 7 ‘ 4 5 6 7 
DOUM(S) Ae ce te ee eee ese 2 7 6 8 5 48 21 
Supsoils(3) . So Sees ce 1 5 5 7 8 40 32 
Acres 
Salem: Nadie [sta 2 AS, See 10, 580 
ATENEO FINS ee ers oo eee See 11,904 


a See also Dunkirk clay, p. 154. 
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Mobile clay.—The soil consists of a yellow loam, with an average 
depth of 8 inches, resting on a stiff, plastic yellow clay or sandy clay 
subsoil extending to a depth of 3 or more feet. The soil is character- 
ized by the presence of many iron concretions, and is usually found 
overlying the materials forming the Orangeburg sandy loam. The 
surface is flat and marked by many swampy, pondlike depressions 
covered by a scrubby growth of gum. The drainage is generally poor. 
The soil is best adapted to grain and grass. 


1 2 A 4 a 6 7 
Soil (2): s 222. eee 1 3 a 20 28 23 18 
SUDSOIL\(2)\S yee 0 3 6 17 23 27 26 
Acres 
Mobilew Aldara cas. ss 5 ssc eee eee 896 


Morse clay.—This type consists of a heavy silt or clay loam 6 to 8 
inches deep, underlain by a heavy mottled clay subsoil, both soil and 
subsoil being quite calcareous. The type occurs along stream courses 
and generally has good drainage. It is a very unimportant soil, dif- 
ficult to till, and little of it is under cultivation. It is adapted to rice 
where irrigation is possible, and in the well-drained areas is fairly well 
adapted to corn and cotton. 


1 2 3 1 5 6 7 
Ste Gi) etter es ee as 1 1 2 3 53 41 
Subsou(i)e seen se. 1 1 1 3 41 54 
Acres. 
INCE GE pal Eb KS) Ol Ys 1 eee ee 1,664 


Suffield clay.—The soil is a clay loam 12 inches deep, underlain by a 
close-textured, laminated clay subsoil The type owes its origin to 
lacustrine deposits. It occupies very poorly drained, level areas in 
the Connecticut Valley. On account of its poorly drained condition 
and close structure the soil is not adapted at present to any agricul- 
tural purposes, although used to some extent for pasturage. 


ik 24 3 4 a 6 7 

Soili(1):..: ..22= eee il 3 3 21 18 30 24 

Subsoil (1). eeseeeseee OF il 1 9 8 35 45 
Acres. 


Connecticut Valley, Conn. and Mass. 23,610 
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SOILS OF THE FLOOD PLAINS OF THE. MISSISSIPPL AND OTHER RIVERS. 


An extensive and characteristic group of soils, usually known as 


is found in the flood plains of numerous streams in 


“bottom lands,’ 
the Mississippi Valley and Coastal Plain. The largest development of 
this group occurs along the Mississippi River, where the bottoms are 
often many miles in width. 

The soils have been formed by deposition from stream waters during 
periods of overflow. The texture of the material depends upon the 
velocity of the current at the time of deposition. Where the cur- 
rent is very rapid, large stones and bowlders are borne along and beds 
of gravel and sand are formed. Along the swift-flowing streams the 
texture of the soil changes often within short distances, but in the wide 
bottoms large areas of very uniform soils are often formed. The soil 
material has usually been derived from various kinds of rocks, but in 
some instances is closely related to the surrounding geological forma- 
tion. The red soils along the Red and other rivers in the Southwest 
have been formed by the reworking of the Permian Red Beds. In 
general, the soils along the streams which flow through the prairie 
region have a darker color than those along the streams which run 
only through the timbered sections of the country. 

The difference in the origin, drainage, color, and organic matter con- 
tent has given rise to three series of alluvial soils in the humid portion 
of the United States, which have been named the Wabash, Waverly, 
and Miller series. 

WABASH SERIES. 


The Wabash series comprises the most important of the alluvial 
types of soil. It embraces those soils having a dark-brown to black 
color and a large percentage of organic matter. These soils are typical 
of the Mississippi River, but there is no sharp distinction between 
them and other bottom soils found elong the rivers of the Middle West. 
They are among the strongest and most productive soils in the country. 

Wabash sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of from 12 to 24 inches 
consists of a dark-brown to reddish-brown sandy loam of rather coarse 
texture, becoming lighter in color with depth. This is underlain by a 
yellowish coarse sandy loam, coarse sand, or stratified gravel. Gener- 
ally considerable gravel is distributed throughout the soil profile. The 
type occupies strips along river and stream bottoms and is generally 


ee 


— 
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subject to overflow. It is usually well drained. The principal crop is 
corn. The soil is also well suited to melons, sweet potatoes, cabbage, 


and other truck crops. 


i 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
S Oils) ese eee eee 2 13 21 27 17 ey 7 
Sabsoilk (Q)ske see eee eee 2 13 17 wy 15 13 8 
Acres. 
Montgomery County, Ohio.--.- a 4,000 
Tippecanoe County, Ind.......- 2,624 


Wabash fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a light-brown to black 
fine sandy loam about 12 inches deep. The subsoil varies from a fine 
sandy loam to a fine sand, which is generally dark colored, though 
sometimes passing into a yellow material at about 24 inches. Fre- 
quently considerable fine rounded gravel is distributed throughout the 
subsoil. The type is alluvial, and occupies flat bottom lands. Some 
areas produce heavy yields of wheat, oats, and corn, while others are 
better suited to melons, sugar beets, Irish potatoes, and alfalfa. 


1 2, 3 4 5) 6 7 
S.0)b bY 2) ot ee eee eee 0 1 8 38 Pps Hl 10 
StibsolpQieeee sa <>-.222-52 0 1 8 37 24 20 10 
Acres. 
Posey County, mndess: sees a 3, 584 
Stanton NEDises estas as. oan = b 22,144 
Tippecanoe County, Ind....-.-- 11712 


Wabash loam.—Owing to its wide distribution and its alluvial origin 
from the wash of soils of different texture, the local characteristics of 
this type show considerable variation. It is generally a brown loam 
about 10 inches deep, often containing a small proportion of sand, and 
in local areas some gravel. The subsoil is usually a heavy brownish- 
yellow loam 20 to 40 inches deep, overlying a gravelly loam. It occurs 
as first bottoms along rivers and small streams, and much of it is sub- 
ject to periodical overflow. It is a first-class corn soil, producing from 
35 to 60 bushels per acre. More extensive use should be made of this 
type for canning crops, such as sugar corn, green peas, tomatoes, etc. 


a Mapped as Miami sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Arkansas fine sandy loam. 
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DoMa ee eeee vec ce kee 1 3 3 12 20 44 17 

SUMSOUMNS0) ers - eee a Bees il 3 3 11 17 42 22 
Acres. Acres. 
‘ATIDUIN TINY est teehee 25.696 | Marshalls Minne ==. — 0s) See a 3,968 
DISH AUS Ne ae eco oe eee b 5,632 | Montgomery County, Ohio... @ 14,000 
Binghamitom, Ni. Wo. o22- eee 9°280)) | Pontige Mich aaa see a 1,152 
Carminetony IN. Dak ese... -e- 1,536 | Portage County, Wis. .......- 2,944 
Cleveland Ohio. eee. ae eee 14 OSOM We Syrae ise. yee ee eae a 9,728 
Columbus. (Ohiow -Ses-. eee - a 26,880 | Tazewell County, Tll.._.......- c 29,056 
Coshocton {Ohio (ess 425-2. aN 7600) Toledo Obie. see eee eee a 5,504 
Rare ORIN ED aKa =) See eee a 11,968 | Tompkins County, N. Y....-. 4, 352 
Grandshorks, INO aie oe eee an? 7287 | VilrOGgta. \WilSe oes) ocean eee @ 23, 552 
Ibyons, N: Y 2..c228. 2.40... @5,184.| Westerville: Ohios =. 2s: @ 17,856 


Wabash silt loam.—The soil consists of a dark-brown to black silt 
loam about 12 inches deep, underlain by a heavy silt loam of lghter 
color. Sometimes, however, the dark color extends.to a depth of 3 
feet or more. The type is of alluvial origin, occupying stream bottoms 
subject to overflow, and is often poorly drained. When well drained 
it is a good soil, producing heavy crops of corn and grass and fair 
yields of small grain. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sori eee aeeeeece occa 0 1 1 5 7 65 21 
Supsol(4Oye ere ewes eee. 0 1 1 4 6 64 24 
Acres. Acres. 
Brown County, Kans .......-.- a29; 9520 peikevalle enn: 2. ses eee e 1, 280 
Clarksville, (Wenn eoseseeo 2k e 70900) Meosey-County, Ind =2s22e--ee= h 16, 384 
Chinton County, wu = soe ese (24 o0Os| aussell, Kans... 22: eee ere j 12, 864 
Crawiord County, Mo .......- 42,112 | Saline County, Mo.....-....-- € 5,440 
Davidson County, Tenn .....- € 12,864 | Sangamon County, Ill......-- Ff 40,192 
DMD UCGUe SLOW Messer sees Joa aie \esarpy County, MOess-.seeeeee 18, 496 
Fort; Payne, .Ala 22 oss Sete ee e 4,992 | Scotland County, Mo........- 46,016 
Howell County, Mo ......-.-...- eras ol 2) Stanton) Nebr ssc.) eee 425,152 
Box COUnLY, Dl's i eee 729,148 °|- St. Clair Copnty, Mle 2 ees 79,664 
Lauderdale County, Ala...... e 44,800 | Tama County, Iowa....-....-- Ft 70, 592 
Lawrence County, Tenn .....- é 7,616 | Tippecanoe County, Ind....-- 9, 408 
MadisoniCounty: Key eeeecee 125672; | Unionli Counts kaye eee h 25, 216 
McLean County, Ill -:........- 720,352 | Warren County; dKyees eee € 7, 552 
Montgomery County, Tenn -.. ¢ 17,090 | Webster County, Mo......... € 17, 600 
Newton County, Ind ......-.-.. f 832 
a Mapped as Miami loam. ¢ Mapped as Clarksville loam. 
b Mapped as Elmira fine sandy loam. f Mapped as Kaskaskia loam. 
¢ Mapped as Lintonia loam. Part of g Mapped as Lintonia loam. 
this should have been mapped as Wa- h Mapped as Waverly silt loam. 
bash silt loam. i Mapped as Elkhorn silt loam. 
d Mapped as Yazoo silt loam. j Mapped as Waldo loam. 
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Wabash clay.—The soil is a drab to black heavy clay loam 6 inches 
deep, containing considerable organic matter. The soil suncracks 
badly, frequently forming small aggregates which cause a close resem- 
blance to “buckshot land.” The subsoil is a drab or gray clay, some- 
times resting upon fine sand at a depth of about 5 feet. The type 
occupies low areas to the rear of front lands and higher ridges in open 
forest lands in river deltas. It would usually be improved by drainage. 
In the northern areas the soil is adapted to corn; in the southern areas 
it is the finest cotton soil, yielding about 14 bales per acre. 


1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 

‘Saill! (2:51) Lae ene Oe A eas eee 0 1 1 3 7 49 37 

Smbpsoil. (41) 5.2.2. - a EE at 0 0 if} 3 18 A8 40 
Acres. Acres. 
Aljen'Cownty, Kans ....-.:... a .299" | Parsons, Kans 4-8 5 es. 252 ¢ 31,808 
Anderson County, Tex ....... b 47,872 | Saline County, Mo !.........- b 28, 544 
7.5 (ine SNe ea 611,840 | Sarpy County, Nebr ........- 3, 648 
Brazoninnetenss 43252 S455. 25: 69,152 | Scotland County, Mo ........ 4,672 
Carrington Nea = 225: J o2onobclain County Wes 2 ee b 26,994 
Clinton iGounGyou, 2 22.3 O5zSTOn sMedes= MiSs! J. se. 2-209.) b 37, 760 
East Baton Rouge Parish, La 413,824 | Tangipahoa Parish, La ..--.. b 8,896 
Houston County, Tex ........ 48,768 | Tazewell County, Ill .......-.- b 13, 696 
Johnsom Conny. Ul... 2.2 GES GGARI Waco. exes 2. oe 0s owes oa b7, 488 
Montgomery County, Ala .... 950,624 | Wooster, Ohio -........___-..- b 1,216 
New Orlenngeister ess -2 2... DASE abs. |p azO0) MISH 0-8 b 45, 080 

O7 Fallon} Miomaeese se sons b 31, 936 


Wabash heavy clay.—The soil is a dark-drab to black heavy clay, 
underlain at about 10 inches by a slightly lighter colored but stiffer 
and more tenacious clay, which generally becomes heavier with depth. 
If cultivated too wet the soil clods so as to interfere seriously with cul- 
tivation. Areas not under cultivation often bake and suncrack. The 
surface is level, with occasional swales and slight depressions. The 
type is alluvial in origin. The soil is very productive, giving large 
yields of cotton, corn, oats, and forage crops. Spring overflows make 


wheat rather an uncertain crop. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


~l1 


Soil (2). 224-22 0 2 il 5 6 34 52 
subsoil 2). 332 0 0 1 4 9 39 47 
Acres. 
Wiaecoyiesm sss Sapa so 2 2a d 13,248 


a Mapped in part as Yazoo clay and in part as Sharkey clay. 

b Mapped as Yazoo clay. 

ce Mapped as Sharkey clay. 

d Mapped as Yazoo heavy clay. \ 


(oo) 
o 2) 
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WAVERLY SERIES. 


The Waverly series is characterized by light-colored surface soils 
with drab, gray, and mottled yellow or white subsoils. The soils of 
this series occur almost entirely along the streams east of the Mississippi 
River. They are not as productive as the soils of the Wabash series. 

Waverly fine sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 15 inches is a 
light-brown to gray fine sandy loam, the sand content being usually 
large and of the finer grades. The soil becomes heavier as the depth 
increases, and at from 15 to 20 inches grades into a brown fine sandy 
loam with a larger percentage of silt and clay. The sand content, 
depth of soil, and size of the sand particles often vary according to loca- 
tion. The type generally occurs as a sandy ridge along streams. Its 
elevation above the stream assures good drainage. The soil is alluvial 
in origin, is productive and easily cultivated, and in seasons of average 
rainfall the crop yields are large. The type is best adapted to corn, 
melons, early vegetables, and alfalfa. The other crops successfully 
grown are wheat, oats, potatoes, and tobacco. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
SOG (G) ere se ek os Sees 0 0 2 28 31 27 
SUPSON(G) Seen cereemee ee 0 0 3 31 28 25 12 
Acres. Acres. 
1BYoxorahyillleey, Mayol Sa Se ee eee 3904") Rosey County, Ind: 22225-42068 a3, 456 
Olay Copnmityyasle ee oe ee bi 344 |) Union County, Key 2... 2esse a 3,072 
Chystalsprings, Missa 2225222 2,840 


Waverly loam.—The soil is a brown loam about 10 inches deep, 
underlain by a brown to yellowish clay loam or aclay. The type occurs 
as first-bottom land along rivers and creeks. The surface as a rule is 
flat, though occasionally it may be slightly rolling. Open ditches are 
frequently necessary to provide adequate drainage. The type is allu- 
vial in origin. The original timber growth consists mainly of gum, 
sycamore, water oak, beech, and willow. The soil is adapted to corn, 
wheat, and cotton, as well. as to forage crops, according to location, 
and large yields are secured when no injury is sustained by overflows. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 

SOUL SCS lees noe ee ae 0 2 3 13 16 48 17 

SUpSol(5))- se eeeeeeeee sc 0 3 4 12 14 39 27 
Acres. 
Henderson County Tenn..... 47, 360 
Roseys@oumibys lindas yas eee €8, 320 
Sumter'County, Alain. oe. 222: 100, 288 

a Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. ¢ Mapped as Yazoo loam. 


b Mapped as Yazoo sandy ioam 
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Waverly silt loam.¢—The soil is a light-brown to white silty loam 
about 10 inches in depth and is underlain by a grayish or yellowish 
silty loam of closer structure. The type occupies bottom lands and 
marshy depressions, and owes its origin to sediments washed from 
adjoining silty uplands. Corn is the principal crop grown on this soil. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOmg23) Sere ee ees 0 if 1 3 8 71 16 
Sabsoill Osis. ss. e sss sess- 0 1 1 3 6 70 19 
Acres. Acres. 
Boonville indie seen 17,280 | McCracken County, Ky ........ 5, 824 
Clay. Countyoalligg a= Sa 2es ee 35 SU SOG: | 2O JR alone MOR ee sen a ee ee 57,088 
Clinton County ela -- 2 == AZ 2) | SteClairiCounty, Mle. = 222. = =. 25, 152 
Crystalsprings; Mass'=*— 5: - 2°. -- 20, 088_)| Scott County,. Inds. 2-225" 2s. = 20, 160 
Johnson) County wiye= 25-252: 31, 936 


Waverly clay loam.—The soil to a depth of about 6 inches is a heavy 
light-brown to grayish silt loam, often containing small iron concre- 
tions scattered over the surface and through the soil. The soil becomes 
heavier with depth and grades into a very heavy silt loam containing a 
large percentage of clay. At a depth of from 12 to 20 inches the sub- 
soil is a sticky, mottled clay, usually containing small iron concretions, 
becoming stiffer and more tenacious as the depth increases. There is 
apparently little organic matter in the soil except in swampy areas. 
The compact nature of the soil, together with its level topography and 
low-lying position, often makes drainage very difficult. This type is 
alluvial in origin, having been formed largely by the reworking by 
stream action of the loessial material from the uplands. The soil seems 
best adapted to clover, timothy, and redtop. The other crops grown 
are tobacco, wheat, and corn, the yields depending on thoroughness of 
drainage and cultivation. Where no drainage is practiced the land 1s 
either covered with a growth of scrub oak or used exclusively for 
for pasture. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil! () 22 eee 1 2 1 3 6 56 30 
Subsoil\(6)\5 4322 1 1 j 3 4 50 40 
Acres 
Boonyillemind esses 22 se =~ 30, 208 
QO WallonteMiot = ae. DY a2 ad 
Posey County, Indr225_.. b 14,592 


a See also Wabash silt ioam, p. 86. 
b Mapped as Guthrie clay. 
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Waverly clay.—The soil consists of a light-brown clay loam about 
10 inches deep. The percentage of clay and silt is high, and the soil 
rapidly becomes stiffer and more tenacious with depth, grading into 
a heavy, tenacious clay subsoil of a brown or drab color which is often 
mottled in the lower depressions. A few small iron concretions are 
frequently seen, both in the soil and the subsoil, especially in the more 
swampy areas. The type occupies low bottom lands, is alluvial in 
origin, and subject to overflow. The occasional addition of new mate- 
rial to the soil tends to maintain its productiveness. This soil is best 
adapted to corn, and when well drained and cultivated it yields as 
much as 60 bushels per acre. Wheat, when not damaged or destroyed 
by floods, does well, and also oats and tobacco. Clover, timothy, and 
other grasses give large yields. 


2 3 1 5 6 7 
SOM) cease eae eee 0 1 0 1 5 58 35 
SubsoUl(isesn ae foes noe. 0 0 1 1 df 54 36 
Acres. | Acres. 
Boonville sind ce see eee see 8,320) ||) Union County Keyes sees b 28, 480 
McCracken County, Ky ...... OF530) | WiOOSter, ODO =e seas eeeeeee 25, 408 
Rosey County, Ind 2ess-4-5- a 30,720 | Elumtsvilles Al aia seen eae ¢11,840 


MILLER SERIES. 


The soils of the Miller series are distinguished from those of the 
Wabash and Waverly series by their reddish color. They occur 
along the Red and other rivers that flow through the Permian Red 
Beds and represent this material reworked by streams. As these 
streams flow away from the areas covered by the red beds, material 
from the surrounding country is added, so the soils gradually lose 
their red color and change to the Wabash or Waverly series. These 
are productive soils, but are not so desirable as those of the Wabash 
series. “ 

Miller fine sand.—The soil consists of a loose, loamy gray to reddish- 
gray fine sand, resting on a loose fine sand extending to a depth of 
several feet. It is a river valley soil, alluvial in origin and usually 
well drained. It is used principally for corn and cotton, and fair 
yields are received. The higher lying areas are well adapted to fruit, 
especially peaches. Vegetables also do well, but are grown only for 
home consumption. 


a Mapped as Yazoo clay. 
b Mapped in part as Yazoo clay and in part as Sharkey clay. 
ce Mapped as Clarksville clay. 


ae 


Ee 
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1 2 3 4 > 6 7 
Soil’ @)i 333555225 eee 0 1 6 45 35 9 3 
Subsoil (esse 235 oe eee 0 1 3 28 53 11 4 
Acres. 
Miller’'County,,Ark=>-.-.----- 34, 688 
Pariss Dex 5s Sie eee este a 13,312 
Waco; Texte ae sere ees eee 1,408 


Miller fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a brown or grayish- 
brown fine to very fine sandy loam from 12 to 24 inches deep, under- 
lain by a heavy fine red sandy loam or sandy clay. In local areas the 
soil may extend to a depth of 3 feet. This is an alluvial type formed 
by the reworking of the Permian Red Beds and occurs as terraces along 
streams. The higher areas are seldom if ever overflowed. The type 
is well drained, except in small local areas. It is a good soil for corn 
and cotton and is also well adapted to truck and fruits. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sto! (0) Sees eEeeeee ee 1 1 2 15 46 23 9 
SUE Ors. (CO) ee ee 1 1 3 15 30 24 25 
Acres. 
Miller Co unitiyseAurkae. eee - os 28,544 
Oudchitaeanish sae ee b 86,272 
WiaCO: Dex yes see eee eS 22,208 


Miller silt loam.—The surface soil consists of a brown, red, or light- 
chocolate colored silty loam, varying in depth from 6 to 20 inches. 
The subsoil is a heavy red silt loam, often grading into a lighter- 
colored fine sandy loam at about 2 to 3 feet. This is an alluvial soil 
occupying level or slightly rolling areas and is frequently subject to 
overflow. It is a friable, productive, and easily cultivated soil, and is 
usually naturally well drained. It is adapted to cotton, corn, alfalfa, 
and sugar cane, and also to late vegetable and truck crops. The tim- 
ber growth is cottonwood, ash, hickory, red oak, and sweet gum. 

1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 


SOULE) oo 0 1 1 Y 11 71 15 

SUH Oso! (3) ee 0 0 1 3 13 64 19 
Acres. Acres. 
De Soto Panshmlae-- 2... ..5.- Oo, 248s Vernon, MT Ox. os sel 2. hase 8 d 2,880 
Paris, Téxiaeeeee: 22 so s.5 C Rupa MVVACOnm MOK a2 eos ee = a Se 960 


a Mapped as Vernon fine sand but now recognized as belonging in the Miller 
series. 

b Mapped as Monroe fine sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Orangeburg silt loam, but now recognized as belonging in the 
Miller series. 

d Mapped as Vernon silt loam, but now recognized as belonging in the Miller 
series. 
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Miller clay.—The soil to a depth of 10 inches is a brownish-red or 
chocolate-colored clay, underlain by a stiff, tenacious brown or red clay 
subsoil. In some cases a yellow fine sandy loam is found at a depth of 
3 feet, while in depressed areas subject to frequent and long-continued 
overflows a drab or blue clay may form the deeper subsoil. This soil 
represents the finest materials brought down by streams from the 
Permian Red Beds and deposited during overflows. It is a strong soil 
for corn, cotton, and sugar cane, and where well drained large yields 
are secured. The timbered areas support a heavy growth of oak, 
gum, whitewood, and cypress, with a dense undergrowth of shrubs, 
vines, and briers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE FLOOD PLAINS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND OTHER RIVERS. 


Yazoo sandy loam.¢—The soil is a gray to brown fine sandy loam 6 
to 12 inches deep, underlain by a lighter colored fine sandy loam. It 
has been deposited by streams, usually upon a clay foundation, which 
in some cases comes to within 12 inches of the surface. The type 
occupies low flat ridges, forming front lands near stream courses in 
river bottoms. The chief product is cotton, but the soil is suited to 
truck and market garden crops. Corn and truck do well in the north- 


ern areas. 
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a Mapped as Miller heavy clay. ¢‘See also Waverly fine sandy loam, p. 88. 
b Mapped as Sharkey clay. 
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The soil is a brownish-yellow or reddish- 


Austin fine sandy loam. 
gray fine sandy loam. There is no marked difference between the 
soil and subsoil, and the latter often extends to a depth of about 40 
feet without change. From the surface to a depth of about 3 feet the 
color gradually becomes lighter. This soil is of sedimentary origin, 
having been formed by the overflow of the streams when their chan- 
nels stood at a higher level. It occurs in very level areas, with an 
elevation of from 40 to 60 feet above the present level of the streams, 
is well drained, and is inclined to be somewhat droughty. It is adapted 
to corn, cotton, fruit, and some vegetables. Considerable sorghum 
fodder is grown upon the first-bottom areas, and alfalfa would also do 
well here. 
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Chattooga loam.—The soil consists of a yellowish-brown to gray 
sandy loam grading into a loam at about 10 inches. A heavier phase 
of the type occurs in the low-lying areas. The sand varies in texture 
from medium to fine. The subsoil contains sufficient clay to make 
it a heavy coherent loam. The type eccurs as a bottom or river 
terrace soil, and is subject to occasional overflow. The soil is derived 
in part from the weathering of shale and in part as alluvial material 
from the same source. It is fairly productive for corn. 
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Congaree loam.—The soil is a brownish fine sandy loam to medium 
heavy loam from 4 to 8 inches deep. The subsoil is a gray or brown 
mottled plastic clay, carrying considerable fine sand. Occasionally 
the soil in small areas is deeper and lighter in texture. This is an 
alluvial soil occupying flood plains of creeks and smaller streams, 
generally containing considerable organic matter, and is subject to 
overflow. It is a good cotton and corn soil and when properly 
drained is adapted to a wide variety of crops. 
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Jackson loam.—The soil is a light-brown loam with an average depth 
of 14 inches, and grades into a mottled sandy clay or clay subsoil. The 
type occurs as second bottom, with a gently rolling surface, and is 
alluvial in origin. The soil produces about 15 bushels of wheat and 
from 25 to 40 bushels of corn per acre. Onions give large yields. 
The soil is well adapted to light farm crops and to truck, wrapper 
tobacco, and peaches. 
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Lintonia loam.¢—The soil consists of a brown silty loam 6 10 inches 
deep. The subsoil is a yellow silt, quite uniform in color and texture, 
sometimes underlain by clay at a depth of from 3 to 4 feet. The 
soil lacks plasticity, and has rather a mealy character. The type 
is found along the foot of bluffs and as narrow strips in stream valleys, 
generally adjacent to the higher lying Memphis silt loam. The soil is 
mainly colluvial in origin, representing reworked material of the 
Memphis silt loam. It is rarely inundated, but is subject to addition 
of material from uplands during winter rains. This is a good cotton 
soil and is also well adapted to market gardening and fruit culture. 
In the northern areas it produces corn, wheat, oats, hay, and potatoes. 
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Sanders loam.—The soil is a dark-brown, reddish-brown, or gray 
loam. The subsoil is lighter in color and apparently heavier in tex- 
D 


aSee also Wabash loam, p. 85, and Wabash silt loam, p. 86. 
b This soil is a true silt loam and should have been grouped with that class. 
¢ Mapped as Memphis silt loam. 
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ture. The type occurs as narrow strips along the creeks, extending 
up the edge of the valleys, and frequently has Sharkey clay on the 
stream side, which interferes with proper drainage. It is considered 
a very good corn soil, producing as much as 45 bushels per acre where 
well drained. It is not considered so good for cotton, producing 
about one-half bale per acre. The soil generally is in need of drainage. 
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Yazoo loam.¢—The soil consists of a yellow or brown loam or silt 
loam from 0 to 6 inches deep. The subsoil is usually a silt loam, 
but in local areas may be a silty clay or fine sandy loam. The type 
occupies low ridges in river bottoms, and represents the higher-lying 
areas of fine sediment deposited by inundations. It is a strong 
cotton soil, producing 1 bale per acre. In northern areas the soil is 
adapted to corn and wheat. 
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Neosho silt loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 inches is a light-colored, 
somewhat ashy silt loam containing small and varying amounts of 
fine and very fine sand. The subsoil from 8 to 25 inches is a drab 
very compact and impervious silty clay locally known as ‘‘hardpan.”’ 
The type occurs principally upon terraces lying from 5 fo 15 feet 
above the level of the river bottom. Its elevation is sufficient to 
insure it against overflows and to afford fair surface drainage. Deep 
plowing or subsoiling and the addition of organic matter would 
greatly improve its moisture-holding capacity. The soil is largely 
an old alluvial deposit, greatly influenced by wash from the adjoining 


a See also Waverly loam, p 88 
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uplands. It is probably best adapted to wheat and grass, but corn 
and oats do well when the season is not extremely wet or dry. 
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Carrington clay loam.—The soil to a depth of 10 inches consists of a 
brownish-yellow silty clay, and is underlain by a subsoil ranging from 
material of the same texture and color as the soil to a stiff tenacious 
dark-gray clay. At a depth of from 3 to 5 feet a stratum of reddish- 
yellow sand containing varying quantities of calcium carbonate, gypsum, 
and iron sulphate is frequently encountered. Where the areas occur 
along streams, the soil is a dark-brown to black clay loam, and the sub- 
soil to 40 inches is a yellowish-brown silty or sandy clay. Beneath this 
is a brownish-yellow clay with occasional thin layers of sand. The soil 
when wet is sticky and plastic and presents all the objectionable features 
of “gumbo,” making it a difficult soil to till. The upland phase occurs 
on an undulating prairie. The type is glacial in origin, except along 
streams and sloughs, where it is sedimentary. It is more or less affected 
by alkali salts, though not sufficiently so to interfere seriously with the 
growth of native grasses. Only in local spots does a white crust form on 
the surface. Artificial drainage is essential to the successful cropping of 
this soil, and applications of barnyard manure prove beneficial. Only a 
small proportion of this type is under cultivation. 
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Sarpy clay loam.—The soil is a stiff waxy gray to black clay from 12 
to 24 inches deep, with an average depth of about 20 inches. The sub- 
soil consists of gray or yellow fine silty sand. This is a bottom land type 
occupying depressed areas and generally requiring artificial drainage. It 
is of recent alluvial formation and is undergoing some change at the 
present time. When drained it makes excellent corn soil, the average 


a Mapped as Oswego silt loam. 
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yield per acre being about 50 bushels. It is used to some extent for 
alfalfa where not overflowed, and excellent yields are secured. 
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Congaree clay.—The type consists of 3 feet or more of light-brown or 
chocolate-colored clay, containing a large percentage of silt. The mate- 
rial from 8 to 36 inches is a little lighter in color and a little heavier in 
texture than the top soil, and occasionally a thin seam of very fine sand 
is found. The terraces contain a little more sand than the low-lying 
areas, and often small particles of mica brought down from the Piedmont 
are scattered through the soil. This soil type commonly occurs in strips 
or terraces near rivers or streams, and frequent overflows make it an 
uncertain soil for crops. It is adapted to Bermuda grass, and good yields 
of corn and oats are secured in favorable seasons. The original timber 
growth is gum, hickory, cottonwood, and sycamore, with some pine and 


cypress. 
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Griffin clay.—This is a very compact soil, composed of medium to 
fine gravel, coarse sand rounded by water action, and clay. The clay is 
dark brown or mottled in color, very stiff and waxy, and difficult to work. 
There is an average gravel content of about 10 per cent. The type occu- 
pies the broad, level floor of Black River Valley. It is alluvial in origin, 
and the presence of so much gravel may be due to the reworking of glacial 
material. A large proportion of the type is covered by forest. Corn is 
the chief product, but considerable areas are devoted to wheat and oats. 
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a Mapped as Ocklocknee clay. 
32075—06———7 
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Neuse clay.—This is a dark, tenacious, mottled gray clay, 3 feet or 
more in depth. It is a stream deposit, often subject to overflow, and 
occurring along stream bottoms in the Coastal Plain region of North 
Carolina. The soil is poorly adapted to agricultural purposes on account 
of its close, sticky nature and poor drainage, but when well drained it is 
a good cotton soil. 
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Ocklocknee clay.2—This soil consisis of from 8 to 15 inches of loam 
of variable texture, resting on a stiff, tenacious clay of dark-yellow, 
mottled-red, or black color. The subsoil contains a noticeable quantity 
of finely divided quartz rock. The type lies along the river, is subject 
to overflow, and very little of it is under cultivation. 
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Sharkey clay.b-—The soil is a stiff, waxy, yellow clay 8 inches deep, 
containing lime and iron concretions. The subsoil is a stiff, impervious — 
clay similar to the soil. The surface suncracks readily. The type is 
locally known as “buckshot land.” It is a poorly drained soil occupying 
the lowest portions of river bottoms and is subject to overflow annually. 
When diked and well drained it is a strong soil, suited to corn, sugar cane, 
and cotton. 
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a See also Congaree clay, p. 97. 
b See also Miller clay, p. 92; Wabash clay, p. 87, and Waverly clay, p. 90. 
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SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU. 


Lying between the Atlantic Coastal Piain and the Appalachian 
Mountains and extending from the Hudson River to Kast Central 
Alabama is an area of gently rolling to hilly country known as the 
Piedmont Plateau. On the Atlantic side it is closely defined by the 
‘fall line’? which separates it from the Coastal Plain, but on the north- 
western side the boundary is not sharp, although in the main distinct. 
In its northern extension the Piedmont Plateau is quite narrow, but 
broadens toward the south, attaining its greatest width in North 
Carolina. 

The surface features are those of a broad, rolling plain that has 
been deeply cut by an intricate system of small streams, whose valley 
walls are rounded and covered with soil, although many small gorges 
and rocky areas occur. The altitude varies from about 300 feet to 
more than 1,000 feet above sea level. 

The extreme northern part of this Piedmont region, in New Jersey, 
has been glaciated, but elsewhere the soils are purely residual in origin, 
and have been derived almost exclusively from the weathering of igneous 
and metamorphic rocks. The chief exception is the detached areas of 
sandstones and shales of Triassic age. Marked differences in the 
character of the rock and in the method of formation have given rise 
to a number of soil types, those derived from crystalline rocks being the 
most numerous and widely distributed. Among these the soils of the 
Cecil and Chester series predominate. The principal types formed 
from the sandstones and shales are included in the Penn series. 


CECIL SERIES. 


The Cecil series, which is incomplete, includes the most important and 
widely distributed soils of the Piedmont Plateau. The heavier members 
are known as the “ red-clay lands,” and are characterized by red-clay sub- 
soils, with gray to red soils ranging in texture from sand to clay, the lighter 
colors prevailing with the sandy members. A characteristic of the sub- 
soil is the sharp quartz sand, which is always scattered through it, and 
occasional veins of quartz or flint rock. Particles and flakes of mica 
are usually present in the subsoil. The types are of residual origin, 
derived from the degradation of igneous and metamorphic rocks which 
have been weathered generally to great depths, so that outcrops are 
rare. Fragments and bowlders of the parent rocks are, however, found 
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on the surface in varying quantities. The topography is rolling to hilly, 
with level areas existing where stream erosion has not been too great. 
The soils of the Cecil series produce general farm crops throughout their 
extent, and in the south cotton is also an important crop. Both 
heavy export and bright tobacco are generally grown, the character of 
the leaf produced depending on the depth and texture of the soil. 
Cecil stony loam.—The soil varies from brown sandy loam to brown 
or red loam with an average depth of 8 inches, beneath which is a red 
clay loam or clay. From 380 to 60 per cent of the soil and subsoil is 
composed of stones and bowlders. This is a residual type derived 
principally through the weathering of intrusive dikes of trap rock, 
but in part from other igneous or metamorphic rocks. The surface is 
usually hilly and broken. The soil is adapted to general farm crops 


and apples. 
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Cecil stony clay.—The soil consists of a heavy red loam or clay 8 
inches deep, underlain by a stiff red clay. Upon the surface and scat- 
tered through the soil and subsoil are 30 to 60 per cent of rock frag- 
ments and bowlders. The type occurs on small mountains and hills 
in the Piedmont Plateau. It is of residual origin, being derived from 
igneous and metamorphic rocks. It is generally too steep and stony 
for cultivation and best suited to pasturage and forestry. 
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Cecil gravelly loam.—The soil is a brown, sandy loam about 7 inches 
deep, carrying varying quantities of feldspathic or quartz gravel 
ranging in size from very small particles to fragments one-half inch in 


aMapped as Hempfield stony loam. 
bMapped as Cecil clay (stony phase). 
cMapped as Cecil loam. 
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diameter. The subsoil is a heavy, micaceous red loam or clay loam 
containing considerable gravel. Outcrops of granite frequently ap- 
pear. The characterizing feature of the type is a lack of tenacity in 
both soil and subsoil. as a result of which the land erodes and gullies in 
a serious manner. It usually occupies high, broken uplands, and the 
drainage is good. This type has been derived from the breaking down 
of granites, chiefly of a coarse-grained variety, but represents a less com- 
plete weathering of the rocks than some of the other types of the Cecil 
series. Cotton, corn, and cowpeas are the principal crops grown. 
Some parts of the type are suited to the vroduction of small fruits. 
The characteristic timber growth is hickory, shortleaf pine, and some 
cedar. 
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Cecil sand.—The soil is a coarse to medium loamy sand, or light 
sandy loam 6 inches deep, underlain with material of the same kind 
but of lighter color, and this in turn is underlain at from 18 to 22 
inches by a yellow sandy clay. This is a residual type derived from 
granite, gneiss, and mica schist. Usually from 10 to 30 per cent of 
quartz and rock fragments are found in both soil and subsoil. The 
type gives low yields of cotton and corn. It is fairly good for truck, 
especially sweet potatoes and watermelons, and has been used to a 
considerable extent for bright tobacco. 
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Cecil sandy loam.—The soil is a sandy loam of a brownish or yellowish 
color about 10 inches deep. The subsoil is a red clay containing 
coarse sand, both soil and subsoil carrying fragments of quartz. There 


a Mapped as Durham sandy loam. 
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is usually considerable quartz on the surface. The type occupies high 
rolling land of the Piedmont Plateau and is derived from granite, 
gneiss, and cther metamorphosed rocks. This is the best corn and 
cotton soil of the southern Piedmont. In Virginia it is used for both 
bright and dark shipping tobacco. This is the lightest desirable soil 
for general farming purposes. 
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Cecil fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-gray fine sandy loam, 
grading into a pale yellow fine sandy loam of slightly more compact 
structure. It is underlain at from 10 to 15 inches by a stiff red clay, 
sometimes yellowish in local areas, which is sometimes underlain at a 
depth of more than 3 feet by tale schists or slates, together with a 
small proportion of other altered rocks. Quartz fragments and gravel 
usually characterize the soil, and veins and fragments of the same 
material occur in the subsoil. This type usually occupies undulating 
to rolling uplands, and has good drainage. It has been formed chiefly 
by the weathering of talcose schists and slates, though some other 
altered rocks enter into its formation. Cotton and corn are the main 
crops grown, but the soil is also adapted to stone fruits and small 
grain. It produces a fine-textured tobacco. The timber growth is 
hickory, oak, and pine, with gums in the swales and depressions. 
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a Mapped as Davie clay loam. 
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Cecil loam.a—The soil consists of. a pale yellow to brownish friable 
loam passing at from 5 to 8 inches into a pale yellow clay loam. This 
is underlain at 12 inches by a stiff red clay which sometimes at about 
24 inches passes into soft, partially decomposed rock. Varying quan- 
tities of quartz fragments occur scattered over the surface and to a less 
extent throughout the soil section. The type is derived from talcose 
schist, occupies level to rolling uplands, and is generally well drained. 
While it produces poor yields of wheat, oats, corn, and tobacco, the 
soil is easily tilled and is susceptible of improvement. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOL (2D) Speen Bao ree 1 3 3 11 15 46 19 

SHDSOUG(S) sce ee Sac cee 1 2 2 5 6 29 54 
Gouisa, County, Via -22------2- 108, 992 
StatesvillesNAC 223522 ee eee b 3,370 


Cecil silt loam.—The soil is a light yellowish-gray to white silt loam 
8 inches deep, frequently containing from 10 to 30 per cent of rock 
fragments. The subsoil is a light-yellow to red clay, becoming heavier 
with depth. The type occupies high, rolling areas, and is derived 
from highly metamorphosed crystalline rocks. Drainage is generally 
good. Areas of this type are frequently considerably eroded. The 
soil is fair to poor for cotton, corn, and wheat. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 a 


OUR (S)eyrsa cece cee: Hee 2 2 1 4 11 63 17 
SiS Cl (Oye Se ease eae i 2 1 3 7 51 33 
Actes. Acres. 
Alamance County, N.C ....... Ce 800; | MLeeSDUTE. Wass a2 seek 320s ee 4,928 
Cherokee County, S.C ......... ASTS8 4a s MOrke COUnbyn S1© cases ose 37, 376 
Lancaster County, S.C ........ 74, 048 


Cecil clay loam.—The surface soil is a reddish-yellow or light-brown 
heavy loam with an average depth of 10 inches. The subsoil consists 
of reddish-yellow or light-brown heavy loam grading into clay loam 
at an average depth of 30 inches, sometimes changing to clay in its 
lower depths. From 10 to 30 per cent of stones and bowlders, princi- 
pally syenite, are commonly present in both soil and subsoil. The 
surface is moderately to steeply rolling, with occasional small level 


a See also Cecil stony loam, p. 100, and Chester loam, p. 109. 
b Mapped as Davie clay loam. 
¢ Mapped as Alamance silt loam. 
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areas. Surface drainage is rapid, and small gullies are sometimes 
formed. The heavy subsoil is retentive of moisture. This soil has 
been derived chiefly from syenite, but in small local areas other meta- 
morphic rocks have entered into its formation. This is a good corn 
soil, the average yield being 30 bushels per acre. It also produces 
good crops of wheat, oats, and hay. 


1 2 3 4 is) 6 7 

DOU rte See 1 4 2 4 5 5) 34 

Subsonl (ela eee 2 6 3 5 6 37 41 
Acres 
INOUE Haas! (CKoyohariyg, Jey as see eos 40, 960 
Montgomery County, Pa...... 4, 416 


Cecil clay.c—This is a clay loam to clay soil of reddish color 6 inches 
deep, having a stiff, tenacious clay subsoil of red color. Bothsoil and sub- 
soil contain quartz and fragments of undecomposed rocks. Occasional 
rock areas and isolated bowlders or “‘niggerheads”’ occur. The type 
occupies high, rolling land and is derived from gabbro and other erup- 
tive rocks. This is recognized as the strongest soil of the Piedmont 
Plateau for general farming. It is adapted to grass, wheat, and corn 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania; export tobacco and wheat in Virginia; 
and to corn, wheat, and cotton in the Carolinas. 


il 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOUle(G) Perea eee. Se 3! 7 6 18 iit 26 30 
Syoloystonl (Ce)) ao ua oie egepeee 2 tet 4 10 6 25 47 
Acres. Acres. 
Abbeville; .S:\Cx. Leese ees 332,992 | Hanover County, Va ........-. 7, 360 
Alpema Tle Vian S250. eae 79,680 | Harford County, Md ......... 39, 890 
Alamance County, N.C....... LOS 702) EiekorysiN aC sys eee 120, 704 
Appomattox County, Va ..... 315232 \) Lancaster County, SiC 222. see 114, 752 
Bediord: Vaie, /5. See eee 142,730 | Leesburg, Va eos. 2s ee 32, 000 
Campobellon Ss Ce seeee eae 1875443) | Wouwtsa County, Wap seen oes 7,168 
CaryeN Case. Geen ee peer 25960), Prince Hd ward: yViai saeseeeesee 31, 590 
Cecil Cqumiby, PMid eee 12,500 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C .... 2,030 
Cherokee S.C: osc ee eee 22,592 | Spalding County, Ga ......... 66, 560 
Chester'County;, Pa. 2-2 222 1088") Statesville Ne Cis. 2 aes 289, 590 
Cobb Comnty Ga es aa. eee 1665130") York County aise Cheese eee 185, 152 
Comane omni Gan eeee aa eee ee 99,930 | 


a See also Cecil stony loam, p. 100. 
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PENN SERIES. 


The Penn series consists of Indian or purplish red soils derived from 
the weathering of red sandstones and shales of Triassic age. Detached 
areas of Triassic rocks occur in shallow basins in the Piedmont from 
New England to South Carolina. In productiveness and crop adap- 
tation the Penn series may be considered as intermediate between the 
Hagerstown and Cecil series. Corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, grass, 
apples, and peaches are produced on different members of the series in 
the more northern States. Tobacco is grown in Virginia and tobacco 
and cotton in the Carolinas. 

Penn stony loam.—This type consists of very stony land, hilly to 
mountainous in character, generally covered with a natural forest of 
chestnut and oak. The soil consists of a rather heavy Indian-red loam, 
8 to 10 inches deep, containing from 30 to 60 per cent of red or brown 
sandstone fragments. The subsoil is of much the same character to a 
great depth. This type is derived from the more siliceous or hardened 
phase of the Triassic sandstone. It is well adapted to forestry and 
orcharding, and the more level areas, when the stones are removed, to 
general farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOLE CG) ere one ee ee eer 2 5 4 9 12 40 il 
SUbSOUS (parece ates oor 2 5 4 9 12 37 30 
Acres Acres 
Chester’ County, Pa... 22..= 2: Sy O20 bP CCSD UTE Va cur eos e See 1,280 
Connecticut Valley, Conn. ockhawenw ba 49s 4ets sees 6,080 
AMOBMUASS es 27 sees oS Sats oe MOO SNLGE Ee MrenGOMrINe J) snceseea eee oe ee 5, 632 
Mean ons ters = 3.55 eas 49,160 


Penn shale loam.—The soil is a dark Indian-red loam about 8 inches 
deep. The subsoil consists of a heavy Indian-red clay loam grading 
into clay, and is of variable depth, always resting upon the shale rock 
from which it is derived. From 10 to 40 per cent of shale fragménts 
occur in the surface soil, giving it the local name of “red gravel land,” 
and the quantity always increases in the subsoil. The drainage fea- 
tures of the type depend upon its topography, because the underlying 
beds of shale prevent the downward percolation of water to any great 
depth. This type is derived from the beds of shale which underlie it, 
excepting only the lower slopes and hollows, where the soil has been 


a Mapped as Triassic stony loam, which name will not be used hereafter out- 
vide the Connecticut Valley. 
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augmented in varying degrees by wash from higher elevations. It 

usually occurs as broad, rolling valley land with surface features some- 

times sharply broken. The soil is adapted to wheat, oats, corn, and hay. 
; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


vo 
SOUS) Ne eon ate ae 6 12 3 7 5 36 00 
RUT SOM (3) Ae ee eee 9 11 4 6 5s 24 41 
Acres. 
Adams County. Paps one 100, 032 


Penn gravelly loam.—The soil is a dark-red or brown sandy loam 
about 8 inches deep containing from 10 to 60 per cent of small rounded 
sandstone gravel. The subsoil is a dark Indian-red loam or clay loam. 
The type occurs as high rolling upland and is derived generally from 
the Triassic red sandstone. The drainage is good, but the soil is in- 
clined to wash badly. It produces fair yields of corn, wheat, vegeta- 
bles and small fruit. 


1 2, ¢ 4 5 6 7 
SOUn@ ae. ne eat eae 2 7 7 19 18 27 20 
Subsolle(2) essen eae 5 i 4 9 17 35 23 
Acres 
IFCCS ER OWaleesal-atc a. Sere ee ae 704 


Penn sandy loam.¢—The soil is a sandy loam from 6 to 15 inches deep, 
underlain by Indian-red or brown loam or clay loam. Sandstone frag- 
ments to the extent of from 5 to 20 per cent are generally present. 
The type is derived from the Triassic red sandstone. The surface 
varies from rolling to moderately hilly. The soil is easily tilled and 
produces crops of good quality but light yield. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Souli(Q) t. secee eee 2 12 9 21 9 28 17 
Subsoils(S)ee acs eee 3 11 7 17 8 28 26 
Acres. Acres. 
AdamsiCounty. (bane 4s aeeeee 3,392 | Lebanon,.Pac ee nes 40, 590 
Albemarle, Vasc. ese. 53568) DrentoOneN. Up eos se eee eee 10,816 


Penn loam.—The soil is a dark Indian-red loam from 8 to 12 inches 
deep, underlain by an Indian-red clay loam. Both soil and subsoil 
occasionally contain from 5 to 20 per cent of sandstone fragments. 
The surface is gently rolling. The type is derived from fine-grained 
brown or red Triassic sandstone. The drainage is fair, but plowing in 
beds is generally practiced to assist the natural drainage. The soil is 
considered almost equal to associated limestone soils in fertility. 


a See also Upshur sandy loam. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sols @uete esas eee 3 5 4 8 12 47 22 
Subs oile@e 22 ses see 3 6 3 8 43 26 
Acres. Acres. 
Adams Gounty, Pa... -..-..-: 54,592 | Leesburg, Va....... PG se ed 18, 880 
Chester County, Pa.....-....- 28,672 |) Trenton, Nid ons. 225. 325. ial Tale 
ebamone bales ==. ss 225— 50. Sos. 26,890 | 


Penn silt loam.—The soil consists of reddish or reddish-brown silt 
loam from 8 to 12 inches deep. The subsoil is a red or light-brown 
silt loam somewhat heavier than the soil and grading usually into a 
red silty clay loam in its lower depths. Both the soil and subsoil con- 
tain from 5 to 15 per cent of shale and sandstone fragments. The 
surface ranges from slightly to steeply rolling. The drainage on most of 
the areas is very good, but on slopes where the bed rock lies near the 
surface seepy tracts are often encountered. The type is derived from 
a sandstone of Triassic age. It is best adapted to the general farm 
crops. The average yields are, corn 50 bushels, oats 30 bushels, wheat 
20 bushels, and hay 14 tons per acre. 


1 9 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOU CL) Briers ees es ee o 2 4 2 3 6 62 21 
Sil souu(ayaen.naaeise oes oe 1 3 2 3 5 60 26 
Acres. 
Montzomery County Paes: 5452 eee ek 61,824 


Penn clay.¢—The soil is a dark Indian-red to dark reddish-brown 
clay about 8 inches deep. The subsoil is a dark Indian-red clay grading 
into a stiffer clay. The type occurs in gently rolling upland asa series 
of low ridges. The drainage is good. The type is of residual origin 
from Triassic red sandstone and shale. Wheat, corn, and grass are 
the principal crops. 


1 4 3 4 BY 6 7 
OMA) eee aces ee 5 2 2 7 14 36 36 
SUMS (4) eee eee 2, 3 2 4 12 32 45 
Acres 
AD OMTDTiCHV aileets wee e sek 16, 128 
Leesbuneea View ee 11,776 


2 See also Upshur clay, p. 123. 
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CHESTER SERIES 


The Chester series occurs in the northern part of the Piedmont, hav- 
ing been found and mapped only in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. This series differs from the Cecil series in having yellow or only 
slightly reddish subsoils and gray or brown surface soils which are, on 
the whole, lighter and more friable than those of the Cecil series. The 
members of this series are also much more micaceous and even more 
subject to erosion than the soils of the Cecil series. Locally they are 
known as “ gray lands” to distinguish them from the ‘red lands”’ of the 
Cecil series. The topography in general is not so rough, being rolling 
to moderately hilly. : 

The soils are of residual origin, derived from igneous and metamorphic 
rocks, principally mica schists. The weathering has not gone on so 
deeply as in the case of the Cecil series, and the underlying rock is often 
encountered within 2 fect of the surface on slopes where erosion is pro- 
nounced and rarely lie more than 10 to 15 feet below the surface. The 
souls of the Chester series are adapted to general farm crops, especially 
corn, and also to fruit and canning crops. Of the latter tomatoes and 
sugar corn are the most important. The soils are not so strong as those 
of the Cecil series, requiring more careful treatment to keep up the 
yields. 

Chester stony loam.—The surface soil has an average depth of 10 
inches, and consists of a medium to heavy brown loam. The subsoil is 
a yellow or yellowish-red clay loam that usually grades into stiff clay 
at depths ranging from 24 to 36 inches. Stone and bowlders are scat- 
tered over the surface and mixed with both soil and subsoil in quanti- 
ties varying from 30 to 60 per cent. This type occurs in small irregular 
areas associated with the Chester loam. The topography varies from 
moderately rolling to hilly, and the type forms steep slopes and the 
summits of hills and ridges. The drainage is good. The type is derived 
from the weathering of gneisses and schists. A few areas are derived 
from granite. Muchof this type is used as permanent pasture, though 
where the slopes are not too steep good crops are secured. In good 
seasons corn yields 50 bushels, oats 35 bushels, wheat 20 bushels, 
potatoes 120 bushels, and hay 1} tons per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


OUuC2 a cee ee ahd 4 if 3 6 5 52 23 
SUbSONN2) peeas Seeeeeeee 4 6 3 5 6 45 31 
Acres. 
ChesterColniin asso. see eee 20, 864 
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Chester fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a brown or yellow fine 
sandy loam 10 inches deep, generally quite sandy on the lowcr slopes. 
The subsoil is a yellow fine sandy loam to fine sand. It often contains 
considerable rock fragments and occasionally is distinctly micaceous. 
The type is derived from a fine-grained sandstone and schist. The type 
occupies moderately to steeply rolling country and generally has good 
surface and underdrainage. Where the topography is suitable, this 
soil is adapted to the production of early garden crops and potatoes. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


Svou | (23) eee eee eee eee 1 9 7 24 17 27 15 
Soret. (Cy eee eee ee 2 8 8 26 15 29 12 
Acres 
Chester: County; (Paine e 25. oa ee 1,472 
Montgomery County, Pa......-- 4,608 


Chester mica loam.—The soil consists of a loose loam or yellowish 
loam 12 inches deep, underlain by a heavier loam or light clay loam of 
yellowish or reddish-yellow color. Usually at a depth of 30 inches or 
more it grades into the decomposed rock. This soil is closely related 
to the Chester loam, its distinguishing feature being the greater quan- 
tity of micaceous particles, giving the soil a loose consistency and a soft, 
rather greasy feel. It is derived from a very micaceous series of meta- 
morphic and igneous rocks. The topography is rolling to hilly. The 
soil is devoted to the same crops as the Chester loam and is its equal in 
productivity. It erodes even more readily than the Chester loam. 


1 2 3 t 5 6 7 
SOUlk(S) pore = a ee 4 7 6 18 16 30 18 
Subsoil\(S)i-- =e se 5 7 5 22 14 29 ily 
Acres. Acres. 
Cecil County, Md........-...- at0,000F)|- Leesburg, Va= 2222-22252: =. a 4,608 
Harford County, Md......... a 39,930 | Montgomery County, Pa..... 640 
Lancaster County, Pa....... 210,000 | Prince George County, Md... a G00 


Chester loam.—The soil consists of a brown or yellowish loam, some- 
times slightly sandy, containing some mica." This is underlain by a 
heavy yellow loam subsoil grading into clay loam which in lower depths 
becomes somewhat lighter in texture and more micaceous. The color 
is sometimes reddish yellow or red. Fragments of quartz and other 
rocks are usually found on the surface and throughout the soil section. 
It is a residual soil derived largely from gneiss and mica schist, but other 


a Mapped as Cecil mica loam. 
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metamorphic and igneous rocks may also enter into its composition. 

The surface is rolling to hilly and drainage is good. The soil is good 

for general farming purposes, but requires careful’ treatment on slopcs 
(=) D ? 


where it washes badly. 
1 2 3 4 5) 6 vi 


Soll: (14) Sea Fe 4 6 4 10 10 4] 25 
DSU }S OLN) ares es eee 4 6 4 10 9 37 28 
Acres. Acres. 
AdamsiCoumtiy, Pa ses. a8, 448 | Chester,County;) Pac.2 212-4. 202, 368 
AllibemmeamlernVia.nme eke secre a94,592 | Harford County, Md........ @ 110, 220 
Appomattox County, Va... qa A0S a uees pine Vat seen a 89,600 
Cecil County: Midas a2 es a 52,600 | Montgomery County, Pa...- 40,640 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE PIEDMONT PLATEAU, 


Manor stony loam.—The soil to a depth of from 8 to 10 inches con- 
sists of a clay loam or heavy loam about 8 inches deep containing large 
quantities of small rock fragments. The subsoil is a light-yellow or 
slightly grayish loam to clay loam. The subsoil always contains a 
high percentage of small schist fragments and sometimes is a mass of 
these with the interstitial spaces filled with soil. The surface is hilly to 
mountainous. The type is derived principally from mica schists. 
Where cultivation is possible, the soil produces fair yields of the staple 
crops. It is largely forested. 


i 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOLIS (D)eaape eee ee 4 5 2 8 14 44 22 
SUDSOMn(a) ane eee eee 5 ff 35 11 17 36 20 
Acres. 
Chester County, eat 23.5.5 2. 33, 408 
Lancaster County, Pa.......... 3,500 
Montgomery County, Pa....... 2,048 


Conowingo barrens.—This type represenis a condition rather than a 
distinct soil. The soil covering is usually very shallow, seldom exceed- 
ing 3 feet, and in many places the surface material consists of broken 
rock fragments, with little or no interstitial material. The soil varies 
in texture from a coarse, sandy loam to a loam or silty loam, the 
heavier classes predominating. The material occupies rolling to hilly 
and broken uplands and is derived from the decomposition of serpen- 
tine or rocks of similar nature. It is generally unproductive and 
worthless for agricultural purposes, owing to the slight depth of the 
soil and its stony, leachy character. The types support a stunted 
growth of trees. 


a Mapped as Cecil loam. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sollk(QQ) pas eee 3 3 2 6 10 50 23 
SuUbSOIRG) {2 2S eee 1 2 2 5 9 53 23 
Acres. | Acres. 
A PeMaT OM Vides ec cee. aes 65976) | Chester County, Pa... 222: 2..2.- 2,944 
CeciiCountyeMdy. 2. 5.. SSe 2,000 | Harford County, Md............ 3,280 


Cardiff slate loam.—The soil isa heavy yellowish-brown loam having a 
depth of about 8 inches, underlain by heavy yellow silty clay to a 
depth of 3 feet or more. Both soil and subsoil contain from 15 to 40 
per cent of partially decomposed slate fragments. The type occurs on 
prominent narrow ridges and is derived from the decomposition and 
breaking up of fine-grained slate. The presence of the slate fragments 
in the soil makes quite friable what would otherwise be a refractory 
clay. Much of the type is forested with oak, chcstnut, and other 
trees. The soil produces fair crops of corn, wheat, rye, oats, and grass. 


1 g 3 4 5 6 7 

SOUn(Q\ae cee eee Bel es 1 D 1 2 9 49 33 

SUDSOUE (2) eee he oe a ee 2 2 2 3 7 46 37 
Acres 
JNGIBVTOOS (CKOFDIMI 5 12h. ae see 768 
EarfordsCounuys MGess 5. eee 1,690 


Loudoun sandy loam.—The soil is a heavy brown or gray sandy 
loam about 8 inches deep, underlain by a heavy yellow or red loam or 
clay loam. There is a considerable variation in the subsoil, coarse 
sand often forming so large a proportion as to give it almost the texture 
of the soil. The surface material is not a loose sandy loam, but has ° 
the properties of a loam, containing, however, considerable quantities 
of coarse quartz fragments. The soil resembles in some respects the 
Cecil sandy loam and Chester loam with which it is associated. The 
type occurs in rolling and somewhat hilly areas, generally well drained, 
and is derived from the weathering of a coarse-textured schist and an 
eruptive crystalline granite, the original rock containing a large 
amount of feldspar. This is a good soil for corn, yielding from 40 to 50 
bushels per acre. It is too little retentive of moisture for wheat, 
which produces only from 10 to 15 bushels, but is a fairly good soil for 
grass and clover. 


Sousa) soc) 3 een Shae se aS Go) SiGe wig a5 SP) 247 > ae) 
SSO (Sa esos es 5 12 Sy £68 Fi 2 eo) 
Acres 
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Worsham sandy loam.—The soil is a gray sandy loam, generally of 
fine texture and of soft whitish appearance, having an average depth 
of 12 inches. The subsoil is a yellowish, sticky sandy loam or loam to 
a stiff plastic yellow clay mottled with white. The type is of residual 
origin, being derived from granites, gneisses, and schists, and was 
originally post-oak land. The soil is adapted to clover, grasses, hay, 
and pasturage. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 é 


SOM) eres ate oe eee 3 8 9 23 20 29 7 
Subse (2)ieaccce ee ae eee 3 6 5 16 11 24 32 
Acres 
Princesa wardens oo Goss: 8,520 


Brandywine loam.—The soil consists of a brown loam about 8 inches 
deep containing a small quantity of finely divided mica. The subsoil 
is a light-brown to yellowish light loam to heavy fine sandy loam, 
usually with a somewhat greasy feel, on account of the presence of mica 
particles. The mica content is so high in places as to give the subsoil a 
flaky characteristic. The type occupies irregularly rolling and hilly 
country having excellent drainage. It sometimes erodes so badly 
that cultivation other than to grass is unprofitable. The type is resid- 
ual, being derived from mica gneiss, pegmatite, and sometimes mica 
schist. The soil is moderately productive and is adapted to general 
farming. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOMMA) noe a oe on eae 3 6 3 12 13 42 21 
Subsoili(2) Pewee eee eee 3 9 4 20 the: 33 18 
Acres. 
Chester: Coumby. teas 2425.22 ee 24,000 


Manor loam.—The soil consists of a yellow or yellowish brown heavy 
loam 8 inches deep. The subsoil consists of a yellow or reddish- 
yellow heavy loam which grades into a clay loam at a lower depth. 
Mica schist fragments sometimes occur throughout the soil profile, 
while occasionally the lower portion of the subsoil consists largely’ of 
small mica particles, which render it feathery and fluffy. The topo- 
graphic feature of the type ranges from gently to moderately rolling, 
with occasional hilly areas. It is well drained and washes in the 
steeply rolling areas. It is derived from hydromica schists. This soil 
produces fair yields of general farm crops. 
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1 2 3 4 5) 6 a 

Solin ee a. ors. aoe 3 3 ] 6 11 54 22 

SuUDSOMECHE.. a... ---s220-5 3 5 2 6 10 49 25 
Acres. 
Chester County, a2. -2.---=.-- 75.840 
Montgomery County, Pa....... 896 


Lansdale silt loam.—The soil consists of a brown or slate-colored 
medium to heavy silt loam from 10 to 14 inches deep. The subsoil to 
a depth of 36 inches or more consists of a silty clay loam or heavy silty 
loam, grading into silty clay loam at an average depth of 20 inches. 
The subsoil ranges from pale yellow to yellowish gray in color and is 
generally lighter than the surface soil. The surface ranges from 
gently to moderately rolling and the drainage is adequate. This type 
is derived from fine-grained sandstone and shale of Mesozoic age. 
It is adapted to the production of general farm crops. Corn gives an 
average yield of 50 bushels, oats 35 bushels, wheat 20 bushels, rye 25 
bushels, hay 1? tons, and potatos 135 bushels per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 3 

SION E (3) es as nds rn ey PS 0 1 1 5 5 68 19 

SUM SOUs( 3) paance seas A. 0 1 1 4 5 66 23 
Acres 
Chester County.ba- 5,248 
Montgomery County, Pa....... 93,888 


Iredell clay loam.—The soil is a dark-brown loam about 8 inches 
deep, containing small rounded iron concretions on the surface. The 
subsoil is a stiff, impervious yellow clay, underlain by soft decom- 
posed rock. The type occupies level or slightly rolling areas and is of 
residual origin, being derived from diorite and similar intrusive rocks. 
It is locally known as “black jack” or ‘‘becswax”’ land, the latter 
term being suggestive of the character of the subsoil. Level areas are 
inclined to be swampy on account of the impervious nature of the 
clay subsoil. This is considered a fair cotton, corn, and wheat soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OGL Weber Fee oe oe a 9 8 4 16 17 32 1 
Si SOUs Os ae ee ee aes 2 2 2 9 8 28 45 
Acres, Acres 
/NVU CES AUNTS EM Oat ee ae re ae Re 14,548 | Louisa County, Va...:-.....- 10,304 
Alamance County, N.C....... 185700" Srrinceewidward: Va.......---- 103,070 
Appomattox County, Va..... 9, 6645) Stamesville, NaC...) 2 t.lee 22,340 
Cherokee'County, S.C’.......- Lissa Vor County, S.C. .222.s5ec- 40,640 
Deceit, Ve oo. 22D axes 2 18,048 


32075—06——_8 
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Conowingo clay.—The soil is a yellow to brown or reddish-brown 
loam about 8 inches deep, underlain by a yellowish-red to red clay or 
clay loam. In the subsoil decomposed fragments of steatite give a 
greasy feel. Occasionally rock fragments occur on the surface, but not 
to exceed 25 per cent. The type is derived from the decomposition of 
serpentine, steatite, tale schist, and similar rocks, and occupies rolling 
lands in the Piedmont Plateau. The soil is fairly productive for gen- 
eral agriculture, comparing favorably with the Cecil clay and Cecil 
loam. It is known in Maryland as productive “serpentine land.” 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOU (haan tose cee ete oes 5 8 5 13 12 35 21 
Subsoli(G) ieee seo Dt cael 4 g 7 30 36 
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SOILS OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS AND ALLEGHENY PLATEAUS. 


The Appalachian Mountains are made up of a number of parallel 
ranges and intervening valleys which extend in a general northeast and 
southwest direction from southern New York to northern Alabama. 
The elevation ranges from about 1,500 to nearly 7,000 feet above sea 
level, the highest point being attained in western North Carolina. 

Immediately west of the Appalachian Mountains and usually sepa- 
rated from them by a valley is a wide stretch of country known as the 
Allegheny Plateaus. In a broad way these plateaus are carved out of 
a great block of sedimentary rocks tilted to the northwest from the 
mountains. The plateaus are crossed by numerous streams. As they 
run in deep channels (all the larger ones being from 200 to 1,000 feet 
in depth) the dissection of the plateau block is often minute, and thus 
many plateaus have been formed. 

The rocks of the eastern ranges of the Appalachian Mountains are 
igneous or metamorphic in origin, while the western ranges, as well as 
the Allegheny Plateaus, are made up of sedimentary rocks. Different 
series of soils have, therefore, been formed in different parts of these 
mountains and plateaus. The igneous and metamorphic rocks give 
rise to the soils of the Porters series, while the Dekalb and Upshur series 
are formed from the weathering of the sandstones and shales of sedi- 
mentary origin. . 


ee 
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The character of the topography in the mountain and much of the 
plateau region is such that general farming is not practicable. These 
areas are, however, well suited to grazing and fruit growing and these 
are very important industries. 


PORTERS SERIES. 


The Porters series includes the residual soils of the Appalachian 
Mountains derived from igneous and metamorphic rocks. The soils are 
analogous to those of the Cecil series, but are classed separately on 
account of the difference in topographic position. The mountainous 
character of the country in which the Porters soils are found renders 
them difficult of cultivation. They occur at high elevations and so are 
influenced more or less by different climatic and drainage conditions. 
On the more level and less elevated areas wheat, corn, rye, and barley, 
and some fruit, particularly apples, are produced. At a medium eleva- 
tion and under suitable conditions of slope and exposure fruit is the 
principal crop. Cattle raising is one of the most important industries. 
The soils seem eminently adapted to fruit culture, and this industry is 
rapidly extending and is destined to take on much larger proportions. . 

Porters stony loam.—The soil is a grayish-yellow sandy loam about 
10 inches deep, mixed with fragments of sandstone and other rocks. 
The subsoil grades from a reddish-brown clay loam to a stiff red clay 
in lower depths, and contains some coarse sand and a large percentage 
of sandstone fragments. The type occupies rolling valley lands and 
gentle slopes of mountains. The soil is colluvial, derived from wash 
from the mountains, but the subsoil is derived from the decomposition 
of underlying rocks. The soil produces good crops of wheat, corn, grass, 
tobacco, rye, and apples. 
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Porters sand.—The soil is a grayish-yellow coarse sand about 10 
inches in depth, overlying coarse sand and masses of broken rock. 
Fragments of rock and huge bowlders are scattered on the surface. The 


a Mapped as Herndon stony loam. 
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type occupies mountain slopes and. is derived through weathering 
from granite, gneiss, and similar rocks. Where slopes are not steep the 
soil is used to some extent for general farming. Formerly bright 
tobacco was grown. It is adapted to peach and grape culture. 
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Porters sandy loam.—The soil consists of a grayish-yellow sandy 
loam from 6 to 15 inches deep. The subsoil is a tenacious red clay. 
Both soil and subsoil contain fragments of quartz and other rocks. 
The type occupies mountain or high rolling lands and is of residual 
origin, being derived from igneous rocks. Wheat, corn, oats, rye, pota- 
toes, and fruit are the principal crops. 
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Porters black loam.—The soil is a rich, dark loam about 15 inches 
deep, mixed with rounded and angular fragments of rock often several 


feet in diameter. The subsoil is a yellowish-brown or reddish clay loam 


containing a large percentage of rock. The type oecupies the steep 
slopes of the higher mountains and is of residual origin, being derived 
from granite, gneiss, and similar rocks. The soil is productive, but 
the slopes are too steep and stony to admit of extensive cultivation for 
general farm crops. It is especially adapted to apples, particularly 
the Albemarle pippin. For this apple the small coves on the east side 
of the mountains are considered most desirable. Where exposed on 
the top of the mountains it has little value for fruit and is used only 
for grazing. 


alt is now recognized that a part of this should have been mapped as Dekalb 
stony loam. 
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Porters loam.—The soil consists of a dark-red or gray loam from 6 to 
15 inches deep. The subsoil is a tenacious red clay. Both soil and 
subsoil contain fragments of quartz and other rocks. The type occu- 
pies mountain or high, rolling lands, and is derived from igneous rocks. 
Wheat, corn, oats, rye, potatoes, and fruit are the principal crops. 
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Porters clay.—The soil is a reddish-brown clay loam about 6 inches 
deep, underlain by a stiff, tenacious red clay to a depth of 20 inches or 
more. Both soil and subsoil contain a large percentage of stone. The 
type occupies mountain slopes. This is a residual soil derived from 
granite and other crystalline rocks. When not too stony and rough it 
produces good crops of corn, wheat, and grass. It is one of the important 
apple soils of the mountains, particularly for Winesap and similar va- 
rieties. 
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DEKALB SERIES. 


The Dekalb series is derived from the disintegration of sandstones 
and shales, from Silurian to Carboniferous in age. The surface soils are 
gray to brown in color, while the subsoils are commonly some shade of 
yellow. The surface features consist of gently rolling table-lands, hills, 


a Mapped as Porters red clay. 
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and mountains. The soils are generally not very productive. The 
stony and sandy members of the series are well adapted to orchard 
fruits, while the heavier soils make good hay and pastures. 

Dekalb stony loam.—The soil is a gray to yellowish sandy loam from 
6 to 10 inches deep, grading into a subsoil of slightly heavier texture and 
yellower color. In some places the subsoil approaches more nearly 
a true clay. Both soil and subsoil contain a large quantity of sand- 
stone, conglomerate, and sandy calcareous shale fragments. The soil 
frequently rests directly upon a broken mass of rock. The topography 
is very rough and broken. Owing to the character of the surface and 
its very stony nature, the soil is not very productive, although where 
the clay subsoil prevails and.a part of the stones are removed fair crops 
are produced. With proper location and elevation the sandy and sandy 
loam phases are well adapted to peaches. Where wheat is grown the 
soil produces a small yield of bright, heavy grain. The native growth 
consists mainly of chestnut and white oak, with some hickory, black 


gum, and red oak. 
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Dekalb shale loam.—The soil to an average depth of 8 inches con- 
sists of a brown to yellowish loam or clay loam, underlain by yellowish 
or sometimes slightly reddish clay loam increasing in clay con- 
tent with depth, grading into stiff clay resting upon a mass of broken 
shale fragments at depths rarely exceeding 24 inches. On the surface 
and throughout the soil and subsoil are scattered varying quantities of 
weathered shale fragments, the content usually increasing with depth. 
The surface features consist of smooth rounded knobs and ridges, with 
narrow intervening valleys. The type is of residual origin and is 
derived from sandy to argillaceous and more or less calcareous shales. 
The soil is heavy and droughty and is best adapted to grain and grass 
crops. 


a Mapped as Edgemont stony loam. 
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Dekalb gravelly loam.—This type is composed of a surface soil. of 
brown loam or heavy sandy loam with a depth of 8 to 12 inches, resting 
upon a subsoil of light-yellow loam. From 5 to 30 per cent of fine 
quartz gravel occurs in the soil and the content of this material increases 
with depth. The type occupies ridges and hills and sometimes the 
intervening depressions. It is derived from the weathering of the 
Potsdam conglomerate. The drainage is well established, and crops 
are liable to suffer in dry seasons from lack of moisture. The type is 
fairly well adapted to general farm crops. 
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Dekalb sandy loam.—The soil consists of a gray to brown sandy 
loam of medium to fine texture from 9 to 12 inches deep, resting on a 
yellowish-brown, slightly sticky sandy loam. The type is residual in 
origin, derived from sandstone rock, and occurs in rather level areas. 
Occasionally broken sandstone lies directly under the surface soil. This 
is an easily cultivated type and responds readily to fertilizers, but is not 
very productive. Some wheat is grown, but the average yield is not 
more than 7 bushels per acre. The yield of corn rarely exceeds 15 to 20 
bushels, while cotton gives from 200 to 350 pounds of lint per acre. 
This soil is adapted to vegetables and very well adapted to apples and 
peaches. 
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a Mapped as Hagerstown shale loam. 
b Mapped as Dauphin sandy loam. 
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Dekalb fine sandy loam.—The soil is a fine compact sandy loam from 
8 to 12 inches deep, resting upon a subsoil of similar material, becoming 
more loamy as the depth increases. The type is derived from sand- 
stone. The soil is naturally not productive, and small crops are 
obtained unless heavily fertilized. With proper cultivation it is fairly 
well adapted to fruit and truck. ‘The principal timber is chestnut and 


oak, 
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Dekalb loam.—The soil is a fine-textured loam of light-brown or 
yellowish color and from 10 to 15 inches deep. The texture becomes 
heavier as the depth increases, and the material grades finally into a 
light-yellow silty clay or clay subsoil, often mottled with gray or drab, 
which extends to a depth of 3 feet or more. The subsoil rests upon a 
mass of freshly disintegrated sandstone, beneath which is found bed 
rock. Sandstone fragments are usually scattered over the surface and 
some iron concretions also occur. . The type occupies ridges varying 
from deeply dissected to broad and gently rolling topography. It is 
well drained, and in some situations is subject to erosion. This is a 
residual soil derived from a very fine-grained sandstone. This is an 
excellent type for general farming, potatoes, and other vegetabies, 
melons, small fruits, and tobacco. Corn yields from 35 to 60 bushels, 
hay from 1 to 14 tons, oats from 35 to 50 bushels, and wheat about 15 
bushels pér acre. 
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Dekalb silt loam.—The soil is a mellow loam or silt loam of a gray, 
brown, or yellow color, from 8 to 20 inches deep, with an average depth 
of 14 inches. The sand constituent is of the finer grades, and this, 
with the large silt content, gives the soil the character of a mellow 
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silty loam. The line between soil and subsoil is nowhere sharply 
drawn. The subsoil is a silty clay loam, not plastic nor tenacious. It 
has a characteristic yellow color, but lighter than that of the soil 
because of the lack of organic matter. Unweathered rock is often en- 
countered at a depth of less than 3 feet, and nearly everywhere frag- 
ments of shale or shaly sandstone are scattered through the soil and 
over the surface. The type covers hilly uplands with a more broken 
surface near the streams. Away from the streams the surface is roll- 
ing, and this is the character of the greater part of the type. Its 
topography admits of easy drainage. The soil is not retentive of mois- 
ture, though with the rainfall usual in the regions where it occurs 
crops seldom suffer seriously from drought. The tendency to wash 
and gully is not so great as in many soils of similar topography. The 
steep hillsides, however, should not be planted to cultivated crops. It 
is a residual soil, formed by the decomposition of the shales, sandstones, 
sandy shales, and limestones of the Carboniferous period. The original 
rocks contained some iron, and this is manifested in the soil by occa- 
sional iron concretions. Corn, wheat, and timothy are the most im- 
portant cultivated crops. Much of the hilly and stony land is unfit for 
cultivation, but is well adapted to grasses. In the extremely rough 
portions the land is still in forests of hardwood. 
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Dekalb clay.—The soil consists of about 8 inches of grayish-brown 
loam or clay loam, often containing much silt, underlain to a depth of 
36 inches or more by a yellowish-brown to reddish-yellow clay. Both 
soil and subsoil usually contain from 10 to 40 per cent of small shaie 
fragments. The usual topography of the type is hilly, and the natural 
drainage is good. The soil is derived from the weathering of shales 
belonging to the Coal Measures. It supports a timber growth consist- 
ing mostly of oak, hickory, beech, and pine. When cleared and cul- 
tivated fair yields of cotton, corn, vegetables, sorghum, and forage 
crops are secured. The higher ridges are suited to peaches and other 
orchard fruits. 
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UPSHUR SERIES. 


a 


The Upshur series is closely associated with the Dekalb series, but 
is much less extensively developed. It is characterized and distin- 
guished from the Dekalb series by the brown and red surface soils and 
the red subsoils. The series has been formed by the weathering of red 
sandstones and shales of Paleozoic age. The surface is rolling to moun- 
tainous, and drainage is well established. The soils of this series are 
generally more productive than the corresponding members of the 
Dekalb series. 

Upshur sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of about 10 inches consists 
of gray to reddish gray medium to fine sandy loam, underlain by a 
deep-brown to red sandy clay subsoil. The surface of the type varies 
from gently rolling te hilly and rugged, and sometimes on the steeper 
slopes rock fragments occur. The natural drainage is good. The soil 
is derived from the weathering of a brown to red sandstone which 
forms a part of the Coal Measures. The original timber growth is oak, 
hickory, and pine. When well cultivated good crops of cotton, corn, 
and wheat are produced. It is suited also to vegetables, orchard 
fruits, and small fruits. 
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Upshur loam.—The soil consists of about 8 inches of loam, varying 
from brown to dark Indian-red in color. The subsoil is a clay loam 
to a heavy clay, usually of a red-brown to a deep Indian-red color. 
The surface varies from flat to gently rolling or occasionally hilly. 
The type is derived from the weathering of a fine-grained red shaly 


a Mapped as Dunkirk shale loam. 
b Mapped as Penn sandy loam. 
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sandstone.and is naturally well drained. The soil is productive and is 
well adapted to cotton, corn, and forage crops. Vegetables, orchard 
fruits, and small fruits do well on the lighter and higher lying areas 
of the type. 
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Upshur clay.—The soil is a stiff dark-red clay about 7 inches deep, 
underlain by a lighter-colored red clay of nearly the same texture. 
The type occupies steep hillsides, occasionally extending down into 
valleys, and suffers much from erosion. Exposed areas are inclined 
to bake and crack in dry weather. The type is the direct product of 
the weathering of shales. The soil is mainly used for pasturage, but 
the more gently rolling areas, susceptible of thorough cultivation, pro- 
duce good crops of wheat, corn, and grass. 
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SOILS OF THE LIMESTONE VALLEYS AND UPLANDS. 


The limestone soils are among the most extensively developed of any 
in the United States and occur in both broad upland and inclosed nar- 
row valley areas. The greatest upland development is seen upon the 
Cumberland Plateau in eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and upon the 
Carboniferous formation in central Tennessee and Kentucky, northern 
Alabama and Georgia, and in Missouri. The valley soils are found 
principally in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and in the moun- 
tain section of eastern Tennessee and Kentucky and northern Alabama 
and Georgia. The topography of the plateau soils varies considerably. 
In the Cumberland Plateau and Highland Rim the surface is undulating; 
in the region of the Ozark uplift in Missouri and Arkansas it is quite rough 
and hilly, and where there is an elevation of the surface, or where the 
plateau is deeply dissected by erosion, it presents a quite mountainous 


a Mapped as Penn clay. 
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topography. The valley soils of the Appalachian region also show 
considerable topographic relief, sometimes exhibiting mountainous 
surface features. 

The limestone soils are residual in origin, being derived from the 
weathering in place of limestone of differing age and composition. 
This is accomplished by the removal through solution of the caletum 
carbonate of the limestone, leaving behind the more resistant siliceous 


minerals. These soils are remarkable for the fact that they constitute — 


but a very small percentage of the original limestone rock, the larger 
part having gone into solution. It has thus required the solution of 
many feet of rock to form 1 foot of soil. 

The naturally heavy character of the limestone soils fit them for 
grain, grass, and general farming lands rather than for such early truck 
crops as are grown upon the lighter, coarser soils of the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. They have found a special usefulness, however, particularly 
in certain sections of Tennessee and Kentucky, in the production of a 
heavy tobacco for export use. 

Thus far the limestone soils east of Kansas and Texas and north of 
central Alabama and Georgia have been grouped in two important 
series, known as the Hagerstown and Clarksville. 


HAGERSTOWN SERIES. 


The Hagerstown series is formed mainly from the solution and sub- 
sequent filtration of pure massive limestone of Cambro-Silurian age. 
The soils of this series, as a rule, occur in valleys: bordered by areas of 
the more resistant sandstones and shales. The series is most typically 
developed in the limestone valleys of the Allegheny Mountain region 
and in the central basins of Kentucky and Tennessee, but smaller 
areas are found as marginal deposits in the adjoining Piedmont section 
and in the deep valleys of the Appalachian Plateau, where the under- 
lying limestones have been exposed to weathering by previous deep 
erosion. The most productive valley phase occurs in the large valley 
between the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny Mountains. 

Hagerstown stony loam.—The soil to an average depth of 8 inches 
consists of a silty or fine sandy loam, usually brown in color but vary- 
ing from light gray to yellowish. The subsoil consists of a yellow or 
yellowish-red clay loam grading at an average depth of 24 inches into 
a stiff red clay which extends to unknown depths. Upon the surface 
and occupying a large part of the soil and the first few inches of the 
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subsoil occurs a high percentage of angular chert fragments. The type 
is residual and is derived from the solution of impure limestone con- 
taining cherty layers, the insoluble materials being concentrated on 
the surface. The type occupies high ridges in the limestone valleys. 
The natural drainage is thorough, but with its close subsoil the type is 
retentive of moisture and fertilizers. The soil is particularly well 
adapted to fruit growing. Of the field crops, corn succeeds best. 
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Hagerstown stony clay.—The soil consists of about 8 inches of brown 
to yellow clay loam, or clay underlain by yellow sticky clay. Usually 
limestone fragments are abundant in both soil and subsoil, and mas- 
sive outcrops of hard, bluish-gray crystalline limestone frequently 
break the surface. The surface is usually rough, stony, and hilly, con- 
sisting of ridges and valley slopes. The type owes its origin to the weath- 
ering of limestones and shales of Silurian age. The soil is naturally 
quite productive, but owing to the large quantity of rock fragments 
and rock outcrop very little of it is under cultivation. Fair yields of 
corn, wheat, cotton, and forage crops are secured on the less stony 
areas. 
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Hagerstown sandy loam.—The soil is a fine sandy loam about 12 
inches deep, of a gray to yellowish or light-brown color. The subsoil 
is a yellowish-red clay grading into a stiff red clay. The type occupies 
some of the higher ridges of the valley and has good drainage. It is 
of residual and colluvial origin, being derived from limestone. Wheat, 
corn, and grass are grown. The soil is adapted to fruit, particularly 
peaches. 


a Mapped as Murrill stony loam. 
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1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 
SOME GIO) meee tee ee eee et 1 6 8 24 15 32 13 
Subsolln(O)\eneeee a2 eee 0 3 d 14 9 31 38 
Acres. | Acres 
ANpemarle; Vaso. 22. -c-4 22): 45504: || Leeshure. Wass... 2-522. 1,216 
Bedford Wa. se soe eee a11,910') Pikeville: Tenn. 2 .!! 2). Vee 5,760 
Bimntsville; SAS eee soe ae 8,064 


Hagerstown loam.—The soil is a brown or yellow loam 12 inches 
deep, underlain by a yellow clay loam to a depth of 24 inches, this in 
turn being underlain by a stiff, yellowish-red clay. The type occupies 
rolling valley land and uplands, and is derived from the weathering 
of pure massive limestone. This is the typical corn land of central 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. It 
is one of the best types of general farming lands in the Eastern States 
and produces corn, tobacco, wheat, and grass. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SouaGlg) 2 meses ee sence 5 3 3 7 10 46 28 

SUbsoile(lS) jee see 2 3 2 6 8 38 39 
Acres. Acres. 
Adams County, Pale asses 16,064 | Lauderdale County, Ala ....-- d 60, 992 
A bematles Viale as Seen eee 30,784 | Lawrence County, Tenn......- d 10, 880 
iBedtordy Vases a lseeee Cee 4055207), hebanon, Wea s-ses eee 93,110 
Chester County, Pa........- 19,456) eesburge Va sqcs pee eee 4,864 
Davidson County, Tenn.... 163,200 | Madison County, Ky..-....... 107,072 
Hort Payne, Ala st cee 21,632 | Montgomery County, Pa..... 11,840 
Greeneville, Tenn __.....:... 6835520 |) Mason Countya yess 4.52 sees 24,384 
Eunrtswalle? Alay = 32 2222s see (38,9447 [Pikeville;“Nenn 25. -5ee eee 20, 352 
Lancaster County, Pa...... 45,000 | Scott County, Ky...... 2 76, 800 


Hagerstown clay loam.—The soil is a heavy reddish loam or silty 
loam 24 inches deep, overlying stiff, tenacious red clay. The type 
occupies rolling valley land and is derived from the weathering of pure 
massive limestone. This is recognized as one of the strongest soils for 
general agricultural purposes and is well known for its large crops of 
wheat and corn. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOils(2) ease aaa e ss 1 3 2 5 9 64 16 
Subsoill(S)22eeeee= 3 ¥ 2 4 10 51 28 
Acres. 
Baneaster\Countys Paes ee 21,000 


aMapped as Murrill sandy loam. 

b Mapped in part as Davidson loam. 
¢Mapped as Fort Payne loam. 
dMapped as Clarksville clay loam. 
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Hagerstown clay.—The soil is a heavy brown to reddish-brown 
loam or clay 12 inches deep, underlain by a stiff, tenacious reddish- 
yellow or red clay. The type occupies rolling valley land and is de- 
rived from weathering of pure massive limestone. This is recognized 
as a very strong soil for general agriculture. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 

SOM A(S\e eta wee aa ere 1 2 2 9 8 41 38 

SUD SONM (Otay See aos ae 0 1 1 6 5 29 56 
Acres Acres 
ApDemarle Via ss ease ey See 25,920 | Lancaster County, Pa.......-..- 2,000 
BedtoOndy Vata as =: SSee ee etn s 19, 210 eeshbuest Via se ee eee 4,224 
HontePayne, Alay. 2 ses sa 28 ee 3,968 | Madison County, Ky........-- 43, 392 
Greeneville, Tenn ........-..- a21,568 | Mason County, Ky............ 115, 648 
emis walle pAlae ss. eee 95024 |) Scott County, Ky .2..2552-22-2 102, 528 


CLARKSVILLE SERIES. 


The Clarksville series is derived largely from cherty and fossilifer- 
ous limestone of the St. Louis group of the Subcarboniferous forma- 
tion. These soils occur on both the level and undulating uplands 
and in rough, hilly country with steep valleys. When the latter 
surlace features predominate the soils are generally unproductive and 
very stony, but in some sections are adapted to fruit, especially 
apples. The soils formed from beds of purer limestone occupying 
level and gently rolling areas are as a rule very productive, and are 
adapted to wheat, corn, and tobacco. 

Clarksville stony loam.’—The soil is a gray or light-yeilow to brown 
silty loam 6 inches in depth, overlying yellowish-red to red silty clay 
or clay 3 feet or more in depth. Both soil and subsoil contain 20 to 50 
per cent of angular fragments of chert and siliceous limestone. The 
type occupies rough, broken country with deep-cut, narrow valleys. 
It is a residual soil, derived from cherty siliceous limestones and is 
thin and stony and of little agricultural value, and at present is largely 
covered with a thick second growth of oak timber. It is adapted to 
apples and peaches. 


a Mapped as Decatur clay. 
b See also Rough stony land, p. 268. 


- 
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1 2 3 4 a 6 7 

SOUGGIS) os so-so oe 2 3 2 6 5 58 22 

SUNSOM NCO) Ss Serer eee 2 3 2, 5 4 49 39 
Acres. Acres. 
Blount County, Alla) s22-: 2. 7222 a44, 992 | Lawrence County, Tenn .....- 263, 296 
Crawiord County, Mo ......-.. 324,608 | Lauderdale County, Ala ...... 235,712 
Davidson County, Tenn ...... 99,840 Montgomery County, Tenn... 66,450 
Moros ayne, Alas 3.2 ae a68,864 | Saline County, Mo ............ 7, 296 
Greeneville: Tenn'222-5.5-22525 a64, 386 | Webster County,.Mo)- =. =) see 212, 992 

Howell County, Mos. :2.2.---- 499, 264 | 


Clarksville fine sandy loam.—The soil, varying in depth from 6 tc 
15 inches, is a gray or light-orange fine sandy loam of loose texture. 
The subsoil, to a depth of more than 3 feet, is a red sandy clay, being 
more sandy in the upper portion. The surface features are not very 
uniform, varying from low, rolling hills to narrow ridges. The type 
has been formed largely from remnants of sandy layers of the Lafay- 
ette formation, mixed to a certain extent with the clays of the under- 
lying limestone. Surface drainage is complete, but the subsoil is 
capable of retaining a large quantity of moisture. The soil should be 
excellent for peaches and, where’ well drained, for cotton and some 
other general farm crops. 


Soil) Caesar ene 1 3 10 43 11 25 8 
SUDSOI "(caer epee 0 3 8 29 7 23 30 
Acres 
Lauderdale County, Ala........- 1, 856 


Clarksville silt loam.—The soil is a light-gray silt loam 8 inches deep, 
underlain by a yellowish compact silt loam, gradually changing to 
silty clay with depth. The color of the lower subsoil often changes to 
reddish-yellow or red. The type is of a residual origin, being derived 
from fossiliferous siliceous limestones. The surface is level to gently 
rolling. The larger and more level areas are generally poorly drained. 
The type is known locally as “ Barrens” or ‘ Flatwoods” and is largely 
forested with oaks. It is droughty and not considered strong, but 
with good treatment fair yields of the staple crops can be produced. 
In Tennessee and Kentucky this soil produces an excellent grade of » 
export tobacco. Special crops, such as strawberries and cantaloupes 
and some vegetables, are grown successfully. 


aMapped as Fort Payne stony loam. 
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1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
Soils Chae ete geese eee a 1 1 1 5 6 68 17 
Subsoile Gimme see eseecea a. 1 1 1 5 4 59 28 
Acres. j Acres. 
Crawford County, Mo ...-..-.-- 109,760 | Montgomery County, Tenn ... 233, 410 
Howell Counitiy.Mo.<>22452---- 40,384 | Saline County, Mo ..........-- 67, 520 
Etunts ville-Avlan* =. 2st Se 2 a 59,520 | Warren County, Ky .......-.- 232, 832 
Lauderdale County, Ala .....- 104,320 | Webster County, Mo .........- VA T2 
Lawrence County, Tenn -.-.--- 113, 664 


Clarksville clay loam.—The soil is a brown to reddish-brown silty 
loam 8 inches deep, underlain by a heavy red silty clay loam to depth of 
3 feet or more, the clay content increasing at Jower depths. The type 
occupies gently undulating country and is usually well drained. It is 
a deep residual soil derived from the decomposition of limestone. It 
is a strong, fertile soil and is considered the best general farm land of 
the localities where it occurs. Tobacco of the export variety produces 
a heavy yield, but not a superior quality of leaf. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
Soili@)e at een ee we ae! 1 1 5 a 368 21 
Subsotle (a) peaecore fe aan ee 1 1 1 4 2 54 36 
Acres 
MoE Omens COUMLY, pheno = ncn. fase oe Gen = © eee ane miner Soe 27, 460 
RVSTENIEC OTMUY Ap Gy yates ee Ge eens 5 en eete arn Pee eye me edytc he 9, 408 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE LIMESTONE VALLEYS AND UPLANDS. 


Fort Payne sandy loam.—The soil to an average depth of 6 inches 
consists of a brown, light, very sandy loam, usually mixed with gravel 
and small fragments of stone. The subsoil is a sandy loam of lighter 
color, filled with rock fragments that have resisted weathering, and 
passing finally into partly decomposed rock. The depth of the soil 
is quite variable, in some places being 5 or 6 feet deep, while in others 
the unweathered rock comes to the surface. The type is the result of 
the weathering of the sandy dolomite, which is characteristic of the 
calciferous group of the Silurian. In some places glacial drift has en- 
tered to some extent into the composition of the soil. The topography 
of the type is usually hilly or rolling. The soil is productive and is 
suited to a variety of crops. Potatoes give large yields, and are of a 
superior quality. Besides the general farm crops the soil is adapted 
to sugar beets and other special crops. 


a Mapped as Hagerstown silt loam. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOUG@)Ee As Homes not eee 1 6 11 36 22 16 6 
SVT CUM GEES SAR ees Ae 1 8 5 35 27 15 if 
Acres 
Munising area, Mich= 22252252. 7,936 


Cumberland loam.—The soil is a brown rather mellow loam or 
slightly sandy loam 6 to 15 inches deep, underlain by a brown to 
reddish-brown clay loam subsoil. Some rounded gravel occurs in 
both soil and subsoil. The type occupies second bottoms or high ter- 
races along streams, occurring mainly in the horseshoe bends. The 
surface is generally rolling and the drainage excellent. This is a sedi- 
mentary soil made up of materials washed from the adjacent uplands, 
intermingled with materials brought from a greater distance by the 
river. It is well suited to general farm crops and is also used for truck 
crops, small fruits, and orchards. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SO (AN hse oe ee ee el = 1 3 5 17 21 41 12 
Sas oU(a eee eo a 0 2 4 13 18 41 22 
Acres 
Davidson County, Tenn......-. 44, 992 
MadisonsCounty, key = 3-522 4,288 
Greeneville, Tenn.....-.-:---..- 7,040 


Conestoga loam.—The soil is a brown loam about 12 inches deep, 
underlain by a light clay loam to a depth of 30 inches, grading into 
decomposed schist. The type occupies rolling valley land, and is 
derived from the decomposition of schistose limestone. It has a greasy 
or soapy feel when rubbed between the fingers. This is recognized as 
an excellent soil for general agriculture. 


1 2 3 + 5 6 7 

S Oil Ca) eee een et 2 2 2 8 22 50 11 

Stubsoil (2) eeas-ee eee oes 1 3 2 9 26 45 13 
Acres 
Lancaster County, Pa.......... 51, 000 
Montgomery County, Pa....... 1,344 


Gasconade silt loam.—The soil consists of from 8 to 12 inches of dark- 
gray to black silt loam. The subsoil is a heavy mottled silt loam, 
grading below 36 inches into a gray and red mottled silty clay. The 
subsoil rests in some places upon unweathered limestone at a depth of 
4 to 6 feet. The type is found upon gently rolling prairie uplands and 
has excellent drainage. It is a residual type derived from limestone. 


- 
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The soil is productive and is nearly all under cultivation. Corn yields 
from 20 to 45 bushels per acre, and wheat, timothy, and clover do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOE CD ets A eee ase eer 0 2 1 3 3 67 24 
SUDSOM IG) see as ie 3 2 2 3 1 58 35 
Acres 
Crawiord( County,.Mor =2--- eae 1,600 


Fort Payne clay loam.—The soil is a compact loam to silty loam 
with an average depth of 10 inches and an ashy appearance and feel. 
The color ranges from gray to light yellow. The subsoil is a heavy 
yellow clay loam, grading quickly into stiff, sticky, impervious yellow 
clay, which in the lower depths is often mottled with red. The type 
occupies high hilly to gently rolling areas. It is a residual type, de- 
rived from the weathering of a series of rocks consisting of sandy to 
argillaceous calcareous shales, shaly limestone, and impure lime- 
stones. The soil is difficult to work and when dry is very hard. It 
is probably best suited to grasses and pasturage. 


Soite(Qyes <3 oa Ba 6 5 2 6 10 53 18 
Supsollt\Q)e ees se 1 1 1 3 4 34 56 
Aeres 
Greeneville area, Tenn........-- 9, 536 


Lickdale clay loam.—This is a clay loam 6 to 10 inches deep, under- 
lain by a mottled yellow clay. It occurs in small areas at the foot of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and is derived from the wash of the moun- | 
tains and the adjacent shale formations. Sometimes fragments of 
gray sandstones are present to the extent of from 5 to 20 per cent. It 
is a low-lying, flat land, and is poorly drained. Naturally it is very 
refractory, and is suited only to grass and pasture, but when artificially 
drained it becomes mellow and produces quite a wide range of crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Souli@) eos a ee 0 3 5 6 8 48 29 
Subsoilk (5) S222 5-5 sees 2 Pe 5 5 6 38 42 
Acres. Acres 
Chester County, Pa:......-.-..- 832 | Montgomery County, Pa..-..- 2,240 
Neebamon: (Pa a2 ioe ea ee 3 0205| eikeville: ent. a. 5. st sa @ 17,024 
Mockhavent Passes 22 SoS 1,984 


Murrill clay loam.—The soil is a yellowish-brown clay loam 10 inches 
deep, overlying a yellow clay loam, which increases in clay content, 


a Mapped as Dekalb clay loam. 
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in lower depths. Both soil and subsoil often contain small fragments of 
shale and chert. The type is derived from weathering of shales and 
cherty limestone, and occupies rolling valley lands. The soil pro- 
duces good crops of wheat, corn, grass, dark manufacturing tobacco, 


and apples. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SONG) Ae ee cee 3 6 4 9 7 43 28 
SUTDROI a) see ee ee 3 5 4 8 5 30 44 
Acres. 
BeGtOrd, Woes = 2. Ae maces hse ee 15,720 


Conestoga clay.—This type consists of a yellowish to dark-brown 
clay loam about 7 inches deep, underlain by a yellow to reddish-yellow 
tenacious clay, usually not exceeding a depth of 24 inches. On ridges 
bed rock is usually found at an average depth of 10 inches. The type 
occupies the lower and gently rolling portions of the valleys. The 
higher areas are well drained. This is a residual soil derived from 
schistose limestone. Wheat and grass are the principal crops grown. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOME (Aer Se eS eee eee 3 4 2 3 4 43 41 
SUbSoOlle(S) sane ee sees 1 3 2 3 2 37 51 
Acres. 
AllbemenlewmVastetnc.. =cteca cece 16,960 
Greeneville, Tenn .............. a 47,168 


Guthrie clay.b—The soil is a light-gray or grayish-white fine silt 
loam, having a depth of 7 inches, underlain by a heavy silty clay, 
plastic and impervious. The subsoil varies in color from gray to drab, 
mottled with yellowish iron stains. The type occupies low, flat areas 
on the uplands. The soil is derived from the decomposition of lime- 
stone. On account of its low, wet situation it is of little agricultural 
value unless artificially drained. In favorable seasons some corn and 
tobacco are grown. The type is largely covered by hickory, sweet 
gum, and oak, and the land is generally referred to as ‘‘crawfishy.” 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soll (6) eee sibs as 0 1 1 4 6 68 20 
Subsol(6) season. oe.*- 0 1 i 4 4 56 33 
Acres. Acres. 
EuntsvilleAlsinc.cccseeet aes: - 10,048 | Madison County, Ky........... 4, 480 
Lauderdale County, Ala......-. 5-376 Wi Stuttvart, Anke. © tense 5e see 27,904 
Montgomery County, Tenn.... 5,800 


a Mapped as Fort Payne clay. 
b See also Waverly clay loam, p. 89. 
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SOILS OF THE GLACIAL AND LOESSIAL REGIONS. 


The soils of the glacial part of the country constitute one of the most 
important groups of soils found in the United States. This group in- 
cludes all soils derived directly from till or loess. The soils formed 
from the till are confined to that part of the country lying north of the 
southern limit of glacial action, but the loess soils occur also south of 
this line, especially along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. The line of the southern extension of the ice sheet 
touches the Atlantic coast about New York City, passes through north- 
ern New Jersey, southern New York, and northwestern Pennsylvania, 
swings southwestward through Ohio to Cincinnati, crosses the Missis- 
sippi River at St. Louis, and follows the south side of the Missouri 
River into Montana, where it crosses the Canadian boundary line, 
then. dips southward into Idaho as a long lobe in the mountainous non- 
agricultural region, and crosses the northwestern part of Washington, 
including the Puget Sound region. 

Practically all of the United States north of this line was covered 
in recent geological time by a great continental glacier, many hundreds, 
and even thousands, of feet in thickness. This great ice sheet, moving 
in a southern direction, filled up valleys, planed off the tops of hills 
and mountains, ground up the underlying rocks, carried the derived 
material both within and upon the ice, and finally deposited the gravel, 
sand, silt, and clay as a mantle, varying in thickness from a few feet to 
more than 300 feet. Often this material has been transported hundreds 
of miles, and is wholly unrelated to the underlying rocks, but in some 
places the movement has been slight and the drift consists very largely 
of the ground-up underlying rock. Over a large proportion of the area 
covered by the drift and also along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and 
in Kansas and Nebraska the surface material consists of a fine silty 
deposit, known geologically as “loess’’ and ‘‘plains marl.’”’ In the 
classification of the glacial soils three important series—Miami, Mar- 
shall, and Volusia—having distinct characteristics have been recog- 
nized, and, in addition, quite a number of local soils which can not be 
put in any series. 


MIAMI SERIES. 


The Miami series is one of the most important, widely distributed, 
and complete soil series that has been established. The series is 
characterized by the light color of the surface soils, by derivation from 
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glacial material, and by being timbered either now or originally. 
The heavier members of the series are better adapted to wheat than the 
corresponding members of the Marshall series, but they do not pro- 
duce as large yields of corn. 

Miami stony sand.—The soil is a loose yellow or brown sand or light 
sandy loam 8 inches deep, underlain by yellow sand of varying texture 
to a depth of 3 feet or more. Stones and large bowlders, constituting 
from 20 to 70 per cent of the total mass, are scattered on the surface 
and mixed with the soil and subsoil. The type is derived from 

smorainic material and occupies large, rounded hills and ridges. Corn, 
rye, and buckwheat are grown to some extent, but the yields are low. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOU) Sees ere eee o 12 24 7 18 8 13 8 
Swulostorll (G)) eee sriseanaces 10 21 15 26 9 13 6 
Acres Acres 
Allegan County, Mich ......-- CASO] Pontiacs Mic hiess: 5 a. eee a1, 472 
Island County, Wash ......... 71,744 | Portage County, Wis-....-..-- 17, 536 
Wonplslamd NE esses Sees) Lea | 


Miami stony sandy loam.—The soil is a gray or brown sandy or fine 
sandy loam from 6 to 10 inches deep, underlain by a brown or yellow 
sandy loam or heavy sandy loam. Both soil and subsoil contain 
from 20 to 70 per cent of stones and gravel, consisting of granite, 
sandstone, and limestone. The type is derived from the weather- 
ing of glacial material, occupies the rolling and level uplands, and is 
usually well drained. The soil is not very productive. Beans, corn, 
wheat and oats, and grasses are the main products. Truck and 
fruit do fairly well. 


‘Slot GIB AR een he Sa opcauaer 4 11 8 19 20 ow2e 13 
‘Squllosrol (GUD) Sone isis sesegaee 5 10 Sin fue0 19 ree 13 
Acres. Acres. 
Island County, Wash........ 25,792) sRnode islands esses eee b 69, 952 
Wome sislamGy Ne) see eee D100; 608 "Syracuse, Ne Yooass teeeee eee b 3,712 
Byons) dN Yi oe ee eee 6 38,208 | Vergennes, Vt.-N. Y .........- b 29, 056 


Miami stony loam.—The soil consists of a gray to brown loam about 
10 inches deep, underlain by a yellow loam or heavy sandy loam, 
which is in turn underlain locally by beds of consolidated gravel or 
bed rock. There is from 20 to 60 per cent of rounded and angular 


a Mapped as Plainwell stony loam. 
b Mapped as Alton stony loam. 
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stones on the surface and mixed with both the soil and subsoil. The 
stones vary from 1 to 8 inches in diameter. The type generally 
occupies large, rounded hills and table-lands and gently rolling lands 
at lower levels. It is chiefly derived from morainic material. The 
soil is very productive, and produces good crops of corn, wheat, grass, 
oats, and fruit, particularly apples. The type also affords excellent _ 
pasture. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 

SOUS poe haat snes Sets 2 4 4 10 16 47 17 

Supsoil GUA)e 22222 Se ee 2 4 4 11 16 43 20 
Acres. Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich........- GG SOOM ey ONS ss Nive Veo soe oe ee sere oe 158, 400 
PWD TIEN ss scp 0 ts ise ee 114,624 | Portage County, Wis ....-.-..-- 5, 632 
Grito, whnn 2595.2 soso Ts 50,560 | Rhode Island ...--.. RSENS SS 149, 952 
Cleveland: Ohioes-:-2 7... 25-2. SOO0n POV LACUSCS ING Yess = ae mee ee 78, 464 
BWereubawW ASMs ss she cals. oak 23,488 | Tompkins County, N. Y ......- 7, 488 
ongslislandeyNe Vos <2. 24455 52 Oa za VVOOSLCT AO N10 Gs saan eee 52,096 


Miami gravel.—The soil is a medium grade sandy loam about 12 
inches deep, containing 50 per cent of gravel from one-half inch to 2 
inches in diameter. The subsoil consists of cross-bedded sand and 
gravel, the latter often coated with calcium carbonate. The type 
occurs only in small areas and is the outcrop of reworked glacial 
gravels in river cliffs. For the most part, it is uncultivated and is of 
little value for farming. 


Acres. 
Janesville, Wis..........: Bikes oe b9,024 
Tazewell County, Dl ........... 61,088 
Winnebago County, Ill......-.. 5, 184 


Miami gravelly sand.—The soil is a brown gravelly sand of medium 
to coarse texture, 9 to 12 inches deep, grading through a lighter brown 
gravelly sand into a mixture of coarse sand and fine gravel at a depth 
of about 3 feet. In some places the underlying gravel comes within 
a few inches of the surface. The type represents mainly old beach 
lines, and is formed by material deposited by wave or stream action. 
Its usually rolling or ridgy topography insures good drainage. The 
type is best suited to truck and fruit crops. 


a Mapped as Allegan stony loam. 
6 Mapped as Mackinaw gravel. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 8 
SOUNG eee ae Ree ae ee 5 20 24 30 6 10 5 
STD SOle(1) few se eee eee 5 24 25 29 5 7 5 
Acres. Acres. 
AilepamtaMiachirss.2-i2tae Solera. We. a4°810))\" Oxtord, Mich®>> 2s... -25.eseaee 3, 968 
AN TT ASAT Chie fo Se eee ee a ea 0, 004i MP Ontiaes MiChi sss 22.) 2525 615,104 . 
glands Countye Washes). 2c oon OU0 soem civ vil Glasto: =e. eee 14,176 
OMOSSOp MUICMiA= tees care eee. 14, 080 


Miami gravelly sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 inches is gener- 
ally a light-brown sandy loam containing a high percentage of gravel 
and frequently small stones. The subsoil varies from a sticky sandy 
loam to a gravelly sand, and is often underlain at a depth of 2 to 3 
feet by a bed of gravel. The surface is rolling and the type often 
occurs as rounded knolls or hills, generally composed of stratified and 
unstratified sands, clays, and gravel. It is of glacial origin, and often 
represents morainic material. Where cultivated, the crop yields are 
only fair. It is not adapted to general farming, though fairly well 
adapted to light farming and the production of small fruits. In 
favorable localities peaches do well on this soil. 


Mt Lr SQ eb oe Radon cone Guinea 


Soll) ee eects seeneciee 4 14 14 23 11 24 10 

SUD SOUMG (2) Se areeasee eae ate 6 18 15 26 7 16 12 
Acres. Acres. 
CarlGOneeMiniy she; eee aes ee eee 5; 1845) © xiond Mich === 5 eee ee 9, 472 
BiVereticow ashree the fee, ase 23, G00) Se ontiae Mich z=) sais = eames a6,912 
Marshall County, Ind 2.-2-5>- =. ,»1,216 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ....... 1,024 


Miami gravelly loam. ¢—The soil is a brown or reddish loam 12 inches 
deep, containing 15 to 30 per cent of rounded gravel. The soil is 
underlain to a depth of 24 inches by a stiff tenacious clay loam, which 
is in turn underlain by gravel. The type occupies level or gently 
rolling river terraces, and is composed of original glacial material 
worked over by the streams. This is recognized as a fine soil for gen- 


eral farm purposes. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOU (9) Se eee eae tine 5 11 8 10 7 44 20 
Subsoil4@Aay sae asset 5 11 8 11 11 31 22 
Acres Acres. 
Columbus 7Ohiossesseeenee one. 18,9440 Pontince Mich? .a-peeeeee eee 1,088 
Coshocton County, Ohio....... 15,104 | Westerville, Ohio-<22222- 52 s2e-2 3, 136 
Montgomery County, Ohio.... 24,000 | Wooster, Ohio...............-- 8,384 


a Mappedas Allegan gravelly loam. ¢ See also Dunkirk gravelly loam, p. 151. 
b Mapped as Marshall gravel. 
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Miami sand.—The soil is a coarse to medium loose, incoherent sand, 


underlain by yellow or reddish sand of about the same texture. 


This 


is the prototype of the Norfolk sand of the Atlantic coast and Fresno 


sand of the Pacific coast, and is a typical truck soil. 


The type may 


be either of glacial or alluvial origin, modified by wind action, and 


has a level or rolling topography. 


1 
BUTS) eae a 2 
SUDSONGGO) ecm cose. e cw oee 2 
Acres. | 
Allegan County, Mich ....... @117, 480 | 
Paras MGM rete) SS 33, 472 
Gariton, Minn: 22... 2222522. 17, 408 


Grand Island, Nebr.....--..- 29, 440 


Marshall County, Ind ....-.-- 27,840 
Munising, Mich: . 2.2282 5-.2 166, 464 
Pestords Mich <2.) pate: hn 5,504 
WwOsSO MICH 222 os 5252 32 Sle 
Pontiac, Mich. 22:2. 222. 42.52. 30, 592 


2 B 4 5 6 7 
13 24 42 8 6 4 
1 on 42 6 5 4 
Acres. 
Portage County, Wis........- 146, 624 
Rosey Gounty, ind?-2322----- 7,680 
| "Saginaw yMieh. oc... el 2ee 52,000 
SUPECHIOM. Wiss) ee eee eee 4,608 
Toledo sORIOs {aes jot ee see 36,672 


Viroqua swish encanto eee 28, 288 
Wichita. iKang = 52.024 2 ss bee 
wWiooster:-Ohios<.- & Ate 


Miami fine sand.—The soil is a fine yellow or light-brown sand 6 to 


12 inches deep. The subsoil consists of a fine orange or yellow sand. 


The type is free from stones and often occurs as dunes. 


It has good 


natural drainage and is easily tilled. The principal crops are corn, 
potatoes, berries, and, of less importance, wheat, oats, grasses, and 


cabbage. 
1 
SOla(SG) Saat Pe tees sess 0 
Subsows(s0) > «ah ses 0 
Acres. | 
Allegan County, Mich........ b13, 260 
MU OLE: IN @¥e 4 ae o-oo oo 1,920 
Macicons Min s— 44525 ss0b<52 1,920 
Wabuque, Lowa. 3:2...-.22.:25 2,624 
yanesville; Wis....-..--.----- €16, 256 
LL OUDGEIN gOS 2 eee eee oe mee 14, 656 
Newton County, Ind......-.- 32,704 
MOBBALOH MO La S25: 2555 2.2222< 1,728 


PWOsSOn MICH =. 23255-2122... 5 7,808 


a Mapped as Allegan sand. 

b Mapped as Allegan fine sandy loam. 
as Clyde fine sand. 

¢ Mapped as Afton fine sanay loam. 


The soil is best adapted to truck, potatoes, and small fruit. 


2 3 4 5) 6 7 

4 13 50 18 10 5 

4 13 49 20 9 5 
Acres. 
SASL Wi MGS ae seme es eae 36, 608 
, Sangamon County, Ill......... 1,024 
ShanGOngNeEDRe. + 145.8 secees s 56, 576 


Simeacusey Niwa he oe Se 2 seh 14,528 


Tama County, lowa....-.-..-...- 3,968 
Tazewell County, Tl. 232... :- 22,976 
Tippecanoe County, Ind ...... 2,816 


Wirehitideskeanse: 22a} eee 15,744 
Winnebago County, Ill........ 


Part of this should have been mapped 
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Miami sandy loam.a—The soil is light-gray to brown sandy loam 
8 to 14 inches deep, underlain by a sandy loam or sand, sometimes 
containing fine gravel. The type is of glacial origin and occupies 
level or gently rolling areas, and sometimes rounded hills with kettle- 
like intervening depressions. In some areas the soil is adapted to 
corn, wheat, grass, rye, and oats; in others mainly to fruits, small 
fruits, and truck crops. . 


2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOUK(22) ase seen ee ae 2 12 19 30 10 19 8 

Subsoll (2a see owes ae 2 11 18 30 14 16 8 
Acres. | Acres 
Allegan County, Mich ......-- b 60,020 | Pontiac, Mich......-.--------- 34, 368 
Carlton; Mannie censor ce 54,784 | Portage County, Wis........-- 65, 536 
Dubieie slo waes sae 15,0403) Superior aWuSee-o5s2ees eee 105, 536 
Bwveretha Wills eee see cases 1845320) oRoledo} Ohioe an a Sees 30, 528 
Jisnaesnmilles Wl ee ae ae C11 5648 4S VArOCtIa), 2 WalS@ = == 5 eee 16, 064 
ICI SUI ee Mn Cheyer ese eee 39) 552 | Wooster, Ohi02=- 232) - eee 1 712 

Oxtond wMichee.. sete eee eee 35, 584 | 


Miami fine sandy loam.¢—The soil consists of a loose, loamy brown 
sand or sandy loam from 10 to 30 inches deep, the sand being from 
medium to fine in texture. The subsoil is a clay loam or sticky sandy 
loam. This type differs from the Miami sandy loam in having the 
heavy subsoil within 3 feet of the surface. The type is of glacial origin, 
occupies rolling country, often occurring as rounded hills and ridges, 
and has good drainage. The Miami fine sandy loam is a good corn 
soil. Wheat yields from 15 to 30 bushels, oats from 35 to 75 bushels, 
rye from 15 to 30 bushels, and hay 14 to 2 tons per acre. The soil is 
used for general agriculture, but is especially adapted to medium and 
late truck crops and fruit. 


2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOilk(Q) see pee eee ese 2 6 10 27 14 28 13 
SOO cus tosetoede 2 5 6 20 12 29 26 
Acres. Acres. 
OU eg O10 be eames Aces 5 sae 34,432) | Pontiac) Michi: Seeeee.se=e ae € 25, 984 
Owosso, Mich....... aA 2S Sela) Se 2,624 | Saginaw, Mich........- Pipes 10, 048 
Oxtord:sMichee scenes ee 44,224 ; Tippecanoe County, Ind ...... 4,608 


a See also Clyde fine sandy loam, p. 157, Wabash fine sandy loam, p. 85, and 
Wabash sandy loam, p. 84. 

b Mapped as Allegan sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Hanover sand. 

dSee also Dunkirk fine sandy loam, p. 152, Memphis silt loam. p. 175, Norfolk 
fine sandy loam, p. 51, and Waverly fine sandy loam, p. 88. 

e Mapped as Oakland sandy loam. 
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Miami loam.a—The soil consists of a light-brown to dark-gray 
rather mellow loam about 12 inches deep, sometimes becoming lighter 
in color with depth. The subsoil is a compact yellow sandy clay, 
frequently carrying stones and gravel. Often at a depth of from 14 
to 25 inches gravelly material is encountered. A few bowlders and 
pebbles usually are found on the surface. The type occupies level to 
rolling upland, and is fairly well drained except in some of the level 
areas. The soil is especially suited to corn and potatoes, while small 
grain and grass are grown with a fair degree of success. Small 
fruits, such as strawberries and raspberries, do well. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


Stoil (Se siete he 2 12 iif 11 6 44 14 
SU SOUG(S) esis nee fee oe 2 13 12 15 8 30 20 
Acres. Acres. 
Rortage County, Wis:2,---222- 44,544 | Tippecanoe County, Ind....-.-. 1,920 


Miami silt loam.’—This is a light-brown or yellow to almost white 
silt loam from 8 to 12 inches deep, underlain by a compact silt loam 
or silt clay of a yellowish color. The type occupies rolling to hilly 
areas and was originally timbered. Its origin is due to the deposition 
of loess over glacial till. The soil is not as productive as the Marshall 
silt loam, but produces good yields of wheat, corn, clover, and timothy 


hay. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOUs(4) See eae eee 0 1 1 8 73 15 

Supsok (40) Se. 4s eee ee 0 1 1 1 Gi 71 19 

Acres. Acres. 

Bovorenall - j bav6 tae ee ee 86,656 | Saline County, Mo..........- 43,776 
GimtoniCounty, Til). -.:-2.2- c9,920 | Sangamon County, IIl....... 92, 416 
Pabmque lOws s. 2225-<- 222 2 176,896 | Sarpy County, Nebr.......-.- 69,696 
danesville, Wis ...-.2-2.-::-- €81,216 | Tama County, Iowa........- 76, 224 
KenoxaCounthy,, Mls = 222-22 135,552 | Tazewell County, Ill .....-.. € 224, 960 
Melean County, Dll.....22..-. 58,368 | Tippecanoe County, Ind....- 44, 288 
OAT Ons Mion: . 2202235 2e 3 ses a4, 606) |) Umion County, Key, 22222-=-5- 154, 176 
Rosey County, Ind ....--...2:-- 1497 S16> EVURO CU Ase IIS += serena. ae os 201, 408 
Penode Tslands 2222-255 52t 500% 4,928 | Winnebago County, Ill .....- 62, 464 


a See also Sioux loam, p. 161, Sioux sandy loam, p. 160,and Wabash loam, p. 85 

b See also Dunkirk silt loam, page 153, and Marshall silt loam, page 144. 

¢ Mapped as Edgerton silt loam. 

d Part of this should have been mapped as Marshall silt loam. At the time 
the differences between the soils locally known as the ‘‘clay land”’ and the 
“dark loam”’ did not appear sufficient to justify a separation into two types, 
but with wider experience in soils of this class, it appears that the latter soul 
should have been mapped as Marshall silt loam. 

¢ Mapped as Tazewell silt loam. This soil should have been mapped in part 
as Miami silt loam and in part as Marshall silt loam. 
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Miami black clay loam.—(Mor description see under Marshall series, 
page 145.) 

Miami clay loam.a—The soil to an average depth of 10 inches con- 
sists of a yellowish-gray to light-brown somewhat silty loam, underlain 
by light-brown to yellow, sometimes mottled, stiff silty clay loam or 
clay, which is in turn underlain by bowlder clay at depths varying 
from 5 to 10 feet. Stones and erratic bowlders are found on the sur- 
face, but in no great quantity except in small areas. The type occu- 
pies uplands and the surface is level to gently rolling, except near 
streams, where it becomes hilly and broken. The flat interstream 
areas generally require artificial drainage. The soil is fairly good 
for general farming, and is especially adapted to small grains and 
grass crops. 


SOG) AeA eee 2 4 5 14 10 44 21 
SUMO SOUR (3) ree eats aerate ie 1 3 4 11 10 38 33 
Acres. | Acres. 

Allegan County, Mich .....-- DHO75850"|\OwoOsso, Mich === === == =eees 62, 464 
Alinta; Mighwsie 4 ete ce wae 6, 144,| Oxciord); Michi .Ace=ss= peepee 12, 160 
Cleveland j@hiojees joc eesecee 243, 4500) el omit; Michie se ae 56, 384 
Colimibts 7 Onopsseseeseeee 222,336 | Saginaw, Mich .........-.<-: 26, 240 
Island County, Wash .....-- 2,240 | Story County, Iowa.......... 13, 376 
Madison County, Ind........ 232,640 | Westerville, Ohio......------ 267, 264 
Marshall County, Ind ......- o,o02u)) WiOOSter, -OhiOmes =e === 116, 160 
Montgomery County,-Ohio .. 240,000 


MARSHALL SERIES. 


The Marshall series includes the dark-colored upland glacial and 
loessial soils, which cover almost all of the great prairie region of the 
Central West. The soils of this series are characterized and distin- 
guished from those of the Miami series by the greater quantity of 
organic matter in the surface soils, which gives them a dark-brown 
to black color. The topography is level to rolling, and artificial drain- 
age is usually necessary to secure the best results. The soils of this 
series are very productive and constitute the great corn soils of the 
country. 

Marshall stony loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black loam or 
sandy loam 8 inches deep, containing considerable gravel and small 
stones, underlain by a yellow clay loam mixed with gravel and sand. 


a See also Dunkirk clay loam, page 153; Crowley silt loam, page 79. 
b Mapped as Allegan clay, which name will not be used hereafter. 
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Very little of the type is under cultivation. It is used mainly for 
grazing, to which it is well adapted. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sul (Set saeee =e ae ee 3 7 7 19 16 34 14 
DS MUSOUE() ee eee 4 i 7 16 12 31 22 
Acres. 
Brookings) Ss. Dak s-o525-25eee 8, 256 
Corning tons Nip D aka seseeeeee 23, 936 
Jamestown, N. Dak.) -2-22 222 30, 208 


Marshall gravel.¢—The soil is a dark-brown to black sandy loam, 
containing a high percentage of fine gravel. At 15 to 24 inches it 
grades into a bed of gravel and coarse sand. With the exception of 
some pasturage afforded early in the season it has little agricultural 
value, the crops being small and easily affected by drought. 


1 2 3 + 5) 6 ri 


‘Slop EC) pen a ae ee ae ee 8 20 14 17 5 26 10 
SLID SOE (2) ees serene se 13 28 17 13 4 15 11 
Acres 
CandowNisD ake 523 jy Sos 1,344 
Mis halle Minami ee oe ee Sees 1,216 


Marshall gravelly loam.—The soil consists of about 12 inches of 
heavy black sandy loam, underlain by 2 feet of coarse gravel usually 
resting on a coarse sand extending to a depth of 6 feet or more. The 
gravel is limestone, crystalline rock fragments, or shale. ‘This is a 
glacial soil, usually representing beaches along old glacial lakes. 
This type usually occurs in narrow bands. Except in very wet seasons 
the crop yields are very light. 


SLOTS CD ee teae er NPR SPA 5 10 dl 14 12 32 20 
SubsoilidO\esse sees. 7 14 10 18 10 23 18 
Acres. Acres. 
Brown County, Kans .......- 10,176 | Grand Forks, N. Dak ....-...- 651,136 
Saringeton; N. Dak .2......:- 1920) je Miarshralits Mims 2 se tee 960 
meanzOn N | Dak ..os622 +s 2252.-- 2,688 | Portage County, Wis: .......- 24,064 


Marshall sand.—The soil consists of a dark-brown to black sand, 
coarse to medium in texture, with an average depth of 10 to 12 inches. 
It is underlain by a coarse to medium sandy subsoil, lighter colored 
than the soil. The soil possesses quite a marked loamy texture, 


a See also Miami gravelly sand, page 135. 
b Mapped as Fargo gravelly loam. 
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particularly in depressions, owing in part to the admixture of fine 
silt and clay particles, but chiefly because of the presence of a con- 
siderable proportion of organic matter. The type occupies narrow 
ridges, and is characterized by a somewhat hummocky topography. 
The soil material is of glacial origin, modified by wind action. Crop 
yields are uncertain, but are larger in wet seasons than in dry. The 
soil is well adapted to vegetables and melons where moisture con- 


ditions are favorable or can be controlled. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOLA (Si ees ett: ey fee oe 2 12 26 42 5 6 7 
SuUbsouRg(s)e ae essa eee 1 11 25 46 4 6 6 
Acres. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa...-- 1,024 
Marshall County, Ind.......... 20, 672 
Portage County, Wis=--2es-2 =: 31,040 


Marshall fine sand.—The soil is a dark-brown to black rather inco- 
herent sand of fine texture, 10 to 12 inches deep, resting on a 
lighter colored sand of about the same texture. The type occupies 
low bluffs and hills. The surface is broken and rolling, and the 
drainage is apt to be excessive, especially where the sandy subsoil is 
deep. The origin of the type is primarily glacial. The crop value 
varies greatly, depending mainly upon the condition as regards 
moisture. The soil is best adapted to early truck crops and melons. 
It also produces, with the aid of liberal manuring, very good yields 
of Irish potatoes. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soilt(A) Rasen eee 1 3 9 52 20 9 7 
Subsomu(ic Sosy oe 0 2 9 56 20 7 6 
Acres. | Acres, 
Carne ton, Ni. D a ko ae ere - 4,096 | Newton Countys Indee ssa 9,792 
Mearney: oNebIs.- seer eee oe. 21,440 | Story County, Iowa ......-...- 3,072 


Marshall sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black compact 
sandy loam, about 10 inches in depth, resting on 6 inches of yellowish 
loam, only less sandy than the surface soil, which is in turn underlain 
at from 16 to 36 inches below the surface by yellowish clay containing 
a high percentage of coarse sand and gravel. Rounded pebbles and 
bowlders occur on the surface, while in the subsoil partly decomposed 
calcareous nodules are found. The type occupies gently rolling 
prairie ridges and intervening depressions and is mainly of glacial 
origin. This is a good general farming soil, although in some local 
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areas it is inclined to be droughty. Wheat yields from 12 to 20 bushels 
oats from 20 to 35 bushels, flax from 12 to 15 bushels, and potatoes , 
from 100 to 125 bushels per acre. 


i 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


Oa GLA) peta ood eet ee 2 10 14 28 11 24 11 
OS OU ROA) esses ee ab 2 8) 14 23 14 23 18 
Acres. | Acres. 
Brookins. SO. (Wak: st. 5 sss. Cerorko we iiewesiorwits Nyhan Bees a 4, 480 
Brown County, Kans ........- 2,240 | Winnebago County, Ill ..._-._- b 84, 160 
Marshall County, Ind .-...... 77,184 | 


Marshall fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of dark-brown to black 
medium to fine sandy loam, with an average depth of 14 inches. It 
contains a high percentage of organic matter, but this decreases with 
depth, as does also the dark coior. The subsoil is somewhat variable, 
but typically consists of a yellow medium to fine sandy loam con- 
taining considerable clay, which gradually becomes heavier with 
depth, grading into a mottled yellow, sticky sandy clay, which in turn 
is underlain by bowlder clay at a depth of 3 or 4 feet. Occasionally 
layers of sand are encountered in the subsoil. The type is derived 
from glacial till. Its surface is undulating or rolling and generally 
affords sufficient drainage. The soil is very productive and has a 
wide crop adaptation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soli) wees. este ea 1 6 10 34 15 22 11 
PUPSOUE Co) ease eeee ete cess 1 5 11 37 12 18 15 
Acres. | Acres. 
Garcinetonm Ne Wak = os.c..--c. 21,696 | Newton County, Ind .........- 42,560 
Mea mn@yen NCD fs c6 1s 5:5 eee 15,424 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ....... 11,584 


Marshall loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black loam, 10 to 12 
inches deep, resting on a lighter colored loam or heavy loam. The 
deep subsoil consists of clay, sand, gravel, and bowlders mingled 
together in a disorderly mass. The type is derived from unstratified 
glacial drift. Glacial bowlders are found here and there on the surface, 
in some areas so plentiful as to interfere with cultivation. The type 
occupies gently undulating to rolling country and covers wide areas 
in the prairies of the Northwest. While extensive areas are well 
drained and well suited to farming, there are areas of obstructed 
drainage, resulting in bogs, ponds, and swampy depressions, which 


a Mapped in part as Fairview sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Winnebago sandy loam. 
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are unfit for cultivation without artificial drainage, often a difficult 
problem. The soil is excellent for general farming purposes. Wheat, 
oats, corn, barley, and flax are the principal crops. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


Soil (21) hte fees oer 1 5 6 18 11 38) 20 
Subsoill(2a)aeemeece eee 1 5 6 17 il By Bui! 
Acres. | Acres. 
Brookings, S. Dak ........--- 135,808 | Marshall County, Ind ....... 121,216 
CandowIN: Dak. ise ceases ast 79,936 | Marshall, Minn .............. 108, 352 
(Ohmmntareaionoy Ile IDRIke 2s oeh5se- 114,560 | McLean County, Ill. .......-. b 17,984 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa ... 242,112 | Newton County, Ind ........ 81, 856 
Hanco. No DH eanct sce te 7,168 | Story County, Iowa ...-...-: 303, 808 
Grand Forks, N. Dak ......- a 12,352 Tama County Lowa eae eee 1,728 
Jamestowm Ne Daksee cess -e- 206,976 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ..... 72, 320 
Kearneys NeDiaso- cena 45, 568 | 


Marshall silt loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black silt loam, 15 
inches deep, resting usually on a light-colored, sometimes mottled, 
silty loam or silty clay. Lime concretions frequently occur. The 
type varies in topography from level to rolling and hilly, and is 
derived from loessial deposits. Drainage is generally good but not 
excessive, the subsoil retaining moisture well and crops resisting 
drought to a marked degree. This is a fine soil for the production 
of wheat, corn, oats, alfalfa, tobacco, and sugar beets where climatic 
conditions are favorable. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soll (42) ete cosseeee assert 0 1 1 2 9 70 17 
SWOSO (40) ee seer ene eo 0 1 0 2 7 71 19 
Acres. Acres. 
Brown County, Kans ......-- 307,264 | McLean County, Ill .......-.-- 574,720 
Garrimetom, Nee Dall eee 240,128 | Russell County, Kans ....... 791,648 
Ohniton County, aUlseee aes 657,472 | Saline County, Mo 2s-os-seres 306, 816 
East Baton Rouge Parish,La. 16,640 | Sangamon County, Ill ....... 332, 224 
Garden (City, Kans. 222 ----- T7120 )\Sarpy County. aNe bij === aeeeee 39, 232 
Granduisland, NebrnSeeee-.- 137,984 | Stanton, Nebr .........------ 102,720 
JAMES TO Wall IND olson 41,280 | St. Clair County, Hl 2.2 oeee ¢ 106, 4382 
JernaeengllOs Wake yobs bese sees d 81,344 | Tama County, Iowa -......--.- 308, 288 
Kearney; NGOIr a. aeansose i= 322, 688 | Tippecanoe County, Ind ..... 140, 166 
Knox County, lll@aee-e->--- 289,088'| Viroqua, Wis-...-.----------- 20, 864 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo.¢ 236,288 | Winnebago County, Ill ..-.... 90, 624 
a Mapped as Fargo loam. ¢ Mapped as Janesville silt loam. 
b Mapped as McLean silt loam. e Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 


¢ Mapped as Miami silt loam. f Mapped as Sedgwick clay loam. 
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Marshall clay loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to black clay loam, 
underlain by a dark-brown clay loam which becomes a very stiff yellow 
clay at about 24 inches below the surface. When moist, the soil is 
plastic, and feels smooth when rubbed between the fingers; when dry, 


it becomes mellow and friable. 


ing prairie uplands 


This type occupies level or gently roli- 
The drainage is generally good. In adaptation 


this soil is a general farming type, corn, oats, and grass being the lead- 
ing products. It is an ideal corn and hay soil, the yields per acre vary- 
ing from 25 to 60 bushels of the former and from 1 to 4 tons of the latter. 
Bluegrass makes a luxuriant pasture, the sod being very permanent. 
Fruit and vegetables also produce well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SYC)L G) eee eee Sie eee stem 1 4 5 10 9 41 30 
SLOSOI (5) ke aoe ao ee i! 5 5 10 11 39 30 
Acres. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa.... 67,456 
Story: County. Vows:. ..==-+--- 8, 384 


Miami black clay loam.¢—The soil is a black clay loam 6 10 to 12 
inches deep, underlain by a tenacious drab clay. The type is of glacial 
origin, is generally level, and the natural drainage is poor. When thor- 
oughly drained this soil is very productive, particularly for corn. It is 
also well adapted to grass and wheat. 


1 

SO (AQ ie poe cee 0 

Simson) seers ete 0 

Acres. 
Brookings, Ss Dak 5.3. 22 .22s.2: 43, 456 
Cerro Gordo County, lowa.... 4,032 
Columbus; Ohio 42. .=s22222. 2. 33, 792 
BESTE OM IN at Dakss tare ek b= as Se Stee 74, 880 
Grand Horks “N. Dalk. oo2..:--- 44, 352 
Jamestown, N. Dak ..........: 5, 120 
MANES VILL «VV IS «osc soccen Less zc 1, 856 
mena COUMby al sees c-2 cam 4,928 
McLean County, Ill......-..... 70, 144 
Madison County, Ind .......... 31, 360 
Marshall County, Ind ......... 1,536 


2 3 4 a 6 7 

3 4 9 10 51 22 

2 2 6 8 55 26 

Acres. 

Marshall Minn sojsse eee fe 29, 760 
Montgomery County, Ohio ...- 18,000 
Newton County, Ind .........- 1,792 
Omforos Michi wi 222-8: 22s © 1,216 
Pontiac Mineo aero. 11,840 
Sangamon County, Ill ......... 88, 128 
SLOmRACounty- lOwd +.5.-- 22. - 21,952 
Tazewell County, Ill .-.....-..- 61, 184 
Tippecanoe County, Ind .....-.. 3, 840 
Westerville, Ohio ...-.. 25-226. 16, 128 


a See also Clyde clay, p. 158, and Clyde loam, p. 157. 
- 6 This soil belongs to the Marshall series and should have been called the Mar- 
shall black clay loam, but owing to the extensive use of the name the term Miami 
black clay loam will still be used in all areas. 


32075—06——10 
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Marshall clay.—The soil is a heavy black clay loam 18 to 24 inches 
deep, resting on a grayish-brown clay extending to a depth of more 
than 3 feet. The subsoil when exposed to the air breaks up into thin 
flakes resembling shale or slate. The type occupies large areas in the 
valley of the Red River, The soil is a lacustrine deposit, modified by 
the addition of river sediments. The drainage is not naturally very 
good, but has been assisted by the construction of road ditches. This 
is a very strong soil, well adapted to wheat, oats, barley, flax, and corm. 


Bs 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUM(S Sosa see Petes cee sue 0 4 5 10 10 41 30 
SUDSOI=#(S)io2 26 ecekeecee 0 0 0 2 3 44 51 

Acres. 
Bareos Ne aks ok Seen aes 76, 800 


VOLUSIA SERIES. 


The soils of the Volusia series are derived from the feeble glaciation 
of the shales and sandstones of the Devonian and the Upper Carbonif- 
erous rocks of eastern Ohio, southern New York, and northern Pennsyl- 
vania. In all cases the underlying shales and sandstones have given 
rise to a large proportion of the soil material, and this has been modified 
to a varying degree by glacial material brought in from other regions. 

Topographically the soils of the Volusia series occupy the upland 
portion of the plateau country which slopes north and west from the 
Allegheny Mountains. In the higher, more easterly portions of the gla- 
ciated section of the plateau deep preglacial erosion has cut the upland 
into blocky rounded or flat-topped hills separated by deep, steep-sided 
gorges. Farther west, where the elevations are less, this topographic 
feature is not so pronounced and the series occupies rolling hills divided 
by deep valleys. Under cultivation all of the soils of the series are well 
adapted to the production of timothy and small grains, particularly 
oats and buckwheat. At lower elevations wheat and corn give good 
yields. 

Volusia stony loam.—The soil to an average depth of 9 inches is a 
dark-brown, rather heavy loam. The subsoil to a depth of about 3 
feet consists of a yellow or mottled yellow and gray loam, which becomes 
more sandy with increasing depth. Both soil and subsoil are filled 
with flat shale and sandstone fragments. The type is derived from the 
wash of higher lying areas of Volusia loam or Volusia silt loam carried 
down and deposited over moraine belts bordering the higher uplands. 


‘ 
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It is a good general-purpose farming soil, and where well drained is 
adapted to apple orcharding. 
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Volusia gravelly loam.—The soil to an average depth of 6 inches 
consists of a light-brown to ash-colored loam, containing a large quan- 
tity of broken shale and sandstone fragments and a* considerable 
proportion of small shale chips, besides some round gravel and cob- 
ble-stones. The subsoil varies from a yellow loam to a yellow or 
gray sandy loam. The type is derived from small moraines scattered 
throughout the Volusia loam or Volusia silt loam areas and occurring 
in the high valleys in the region in which the Volusia series is found. 

Acres. 
Tompkins County, N. Y.....-: 4,608 

Volusia loam.—To a depth of about 8 inches the soil of the Volusia 
loam is a deep brown loam containing a considerable quantity of flat 
shale and sandstone fragments and a large quantity of finely divided 
shale chips, popularly called “‘shale gravel’’ or ‘‘black gravel.’’ The 
subsoil is a yellow or mottled yellow or gray slightly silty loam. The 
till may rest either upon the underlying rock or upon deposits of sand 
or broken shale. Both soil and subsoil contain a large percentage of 
shale and sandstone fragments. The type is derived through the feeble 
glaciation of the underlying shales and sandstones. The surface is 
generally less rolling than that of a greater part of the Volusia silt 
loam, and for the most part the surface drainage is adequate. The 
soil is very well adapted to the production of grass, oats, buckwheat, 
and corn in the less elevated portions. Apples are grown'‘to advantage 
on this type throughout a considerable part of its extent. 
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a Of this 69,940 acres was mapped as Volusia sandy loam. 
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Volusia silt loam.—The soil of the Volusia silt loam, to an average 
depth of 8 inches, is a gray to brown silty loam. The subsoil, to a depth 
of about 2 feet, is a light-yellow silty loam, and below 2 feet it usually 
becomes mottled with gray or drab. Both soil and subsoil contain a 
high percentage of flat fragments of shale and sandstone from 6 inches 
to one or more feet in breadth. In addition a considerable quantity of 
finely divided shale fragments are found in both soil and subsoil. The 
subsoil usually rests at a depth of from 18 inches to 3 or 4 feet upon 
shale or sandstone rock. The type is derived from the weathered prod- 
ucts of the shale and sandstone, reworked by glaciation and to a small 
degree modified by material brought in through glacial action. The 
type occupies rolling and hilly land and is frequently interrupted or 
bordered by steep slopes not suited to agricultural purposes. The 
Volusia silt loam where properly cultivated is a good soil for timothy 
and small grains. In the eastern part of the region where it occurs it 
lies at too high an elevation to be well adapted to corn. In this locality 
buckwheat and potatoes are grown to advantage. 
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Volusia clay loam.—The soil to a depth of about 8 inches is a dark- 
yellow or brown heavy loam or clay loam. The subsoil is a pale-yellow 
or drab clay loam. Both soil and subsoil contain a considerable quan- 
tity of shale and sandstone chips and sometimes larger pieces of stone. 
Some large erratic bowlders occur but are not abundant. The deep 
The surface is rolling and irregu- 
lar, and sometimes morainal in character. The type is well adapted to 


subsoil is locally called ‘blue clay.”’ 


general farming, but is in need of drainage. 
Acres. 
Tompkins County, N. Y.:-..--.- 5,952 


a Mapped as Ilagerstown shale loam. 
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SOILS OF THE GLACIAL LAKES AND TERRACES. 


Another important group of soils occurs in the glacial region, princi- 
pally as terraces around lakes, or along streams, or as deposits in areas 
which were formerly covered by water. At the close of the Glacial 
Epoch the lakes in this part of the United States were not only more 
numerous, but the waters of those which remain reached a higher level 
and covered areas that are now far above their present shore lines. In 
some cases several distinct terraces, each one marked by an old shore 
line, are easily discernible and represent successive stages in the lower- 
ing of the water level. Their elevation above the lake varies from a 
few fect to more than 200 feet. The surface of each terrace is usually 
rolling to level, with a gradual slope toward the lake, but sometimes 
areas of a rough and broken character occur. The streams which cross 
these terraces have frequently, by their cutting, produced deep, steep- 
sided valleys, especially near the lakes. : 

The soils of this group vary from typical beach gravels to offshore 
deposits of heavy clays. The material from which they are derived con- 
sists of glacial débris reworked and redeposited in the lakes or along 
streams when their waters stood at a higher level. While this glacial 
material is made up of rocks of widely varying origin, a large propor- 
tion of it often consists of the country rock. In the eastern part of the 
Great Lake region the percentage of sandstone and shale fragments is 
usually very high, while in the western part more of the igneous rocks 
are present. This fact, together with differences in drainage conditions, 
has given rise to four series of soils: The Dunkirk, Clyde, Vergennes, 
and Superior. While all of these series, except the Vergennes, are 
typically developed around the Great Lakes, they also occur around 
smaller ones, in areas which were formerly lake beds, or along streams 
in the glacial region. 


DUNKIRK SERIES. 


The Dunkirk series is an important member of the Glacial Terrace 
group of soils. The soils have been formed by the reworking of glacial 
material derived principally from sandstone and shale. This series 
embraces the light-colored surface soils with drab, gray, and mottled 
yellow subsoils and occurs principally in the eastern part of the 
Great Lakes region. The soils are not as productive as those of the 
Clyde series, but some of them are well adapted to special crops. 
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Dunkirk stony clay.—The soil, to an average depth of 8 inches, is a 
compact yellow silty clay loam containing from 10 to 20 per cent of small 
rounded or angular stones. The subsoil is a brown, yellowish-brown or 
mottled stiff clay, which becomes very sticky and plastic when wet. 
The stone content of the subsoil is greater than that of the soil. The 
type occurs in steeply to gently sloping areas characterized by a series 
of parallel ridges and gullies. At the maximum elevation the surface 
is rather flat and the soil deeper. Though there is usually sufficient 
surface drainage, the underdrainage is retarded by the very compact 
nature of the subsoil, so that ditching and tiling are necessary. The 
type is probably derived from an old lake sediment. The soil is excel- 
lently adapted to grapes, producing about 4 tons to the acre, and pears 
and apples also do well. Wheat and grass are profitably grown, the 
former averaging 20 or more bushels to the acre and the latter from 14 
to 3 tons of hay. 
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Dunkirk shale loam.a—The soil is a light-gray loam 10 or more 
inches in depth, containing considerable silt and fine sand. The sub- 
soil, from: 10 to 24 inches below the surface, is of the same texture as 
the soil, but lighter in color, and contains large quantities of angular 
shale fragments or bowlders. All general farm crops are grown, but to 
obtain the best results a liberal application of manure is required. 
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Dunkirk gravel.—This is a very gravelly soil of old lake beaches, 
occurring in narrow bands between the lake and uplands. The soil is 
composed of waterworn fragments of shale and is 6 feet or more deep. 


a See also Dekalb clay, p. 121. 
b Mapped as Elmira shale loam. 
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At present the soil is used extensively for grape culture, but the grapes 
do not keep so well or bear shipment so well as those grown on Dunkirk 
clay. The soil is quite droughty and not well suited to other crops. 
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Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam.—The soil is a sandy loam containing 
from 40 to 60 per cent of small gravel consisting principally of water- 
worn shale fragments. The soil is underlain at about 3 feet by shale 
fragments or sand. The type represents reworked glacial material 
deposited in water along the foot of low ridges on lake forelands and 
also as terraces in stream valleys. It is well drained and early, and 
is adapted to market-garden and truck crops. It is not well suited 
for most general farming crops, but is a good corn soil. Grapes are 
successfully grown. 
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Dunkirk gravelly loam.b—The soil varies from a light-brown to 
brown loam, averaging 10 inches in depth, containing from 20 to 50 
per cent of rounded waterworn gravel, principally shale. The subsoil 
is a yellowish to brown loam usually heavier than the soil, with a 
somewhat higher gravel content which increases with depth. The type 
is composed of a reworked glacial deposit occurring as stream and lake 
terraces. Its position and the porous nature of the subsoil affords 
thorough drainage. The soil is mellow and easily tilled, the stones 
seldom being large or numerous enough to offer much resistance to 
cultivation. Most of the ordinary farm crops do well on this soil, par- 
ticularly corn and oats. Fruits also do well. 


a Mapped as Dunkirk gravelly loam. 
+ See also Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam, p. 151. 
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Dunkirk fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray or light-brown fine 
sandy loam about 10 inches deep, underlain by a yellowish fine sandy 
loam or fine sand. It occurs on lake forelands and extends up streams 
as terraces. The surface is gently rolling to hummocky. Parts of 
the type have been influenced by wind action. The soil is adapted 
to grapes and is also fair grass land. 
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Dunkirk loam.—The soil is a light or dark-brown loam 10 inches 
deep, generally containing considerable sand, which renders it easy to 
cultivate. The subsoil is a yellow or light-brown fine sandy loam, 
usually rather compact, becoming darker in color and heavier in tex- 
ture with depth. A small quantity of stone occurs in soil and subsoil, 
but seldom enough to interfere with tillage. The surface is undulat- 
ing and usually well drained. The type is derived from glacial mate- 
rial, probably in part reworked with residual soil derived from sand- 
stone and arenaceous shale. The soil is desirable for general farm 
purposes, producing good yields of corn, oats, barley, buckwheat, and 
potatoes. Fruit, especially apples and pears, and most vegetables do 
well on this soil. 


a Mapped as Miami gravelly loam. 

b Mapped as Dunkirk sandy loam, but now brought into proper place in the 
series. 

¢ Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. 
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Dunkirk silt loam.—The soil to an average depth of 10 inches con- 
sists of a pale yellow to light-brown silt loam. This is underlain by 
a slightly heavier subsoil of a brown or chocolate color. The type is 
sedimentary in origin and represents the wash from the higher shale 
slopes deposited in quiet water. It occupies lake forelands and the 
higher terraces along streams. The soil is easily tilled and produces 
good yields of general farm crops, besides berries and tree fruits. 
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Dunkirk clay loam.—The soil is a dark-brown to grayish-brown clay 
loam to a depth of 8 inches. It is quite stiff and heavy and cracks upon 
drying. The subsoil is a mottled brown and gray heavy clay loam or 
clay. Both soil and subsoil are generally free from stones or gravel, 
although small quantities are sometimes found in local spots. The 
type occupies gently undulating areas and the slopes of hills, which are 
sometimes quite abrupt. The drainage is adequate in some locations, 
but in the nearly level or depressed areas it is often necessary to resort 
to artificial drainage. On account of its heavy, compact nature the 
subsoil is almost impervious to water. This soil was formed in part 
from the finer sediments washed out at*the front of the ice sheet dur- 
ing the Glacial epoch. These sediments were probably reworked and 
intermixed with more or less material derived directly from weathering, 
of the underlying limestone and shal>. The soil is well adapted to 
wheat, and grass and corn also do fairly well. Alfalfa has been suc- 
cessfully grown in some localities. It:is well adapted to grapes. 


a Mapped as Elnira silt loam. 
b Mapped as Miami silt loam. 
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Dunkirk clay.—The soil is a drab or gray clay 6 to 12 inches in depth, 
underlain by a tenacious mottled clay, beneath which at a depth of 4 
to 10 feet occurs the typical bowlder clay. Near ancient beach lines 
the soil is sometimes underlain by gravel. The type is found upon lake 
foreland and in upland valleys and is derived from deposition in quiet 
water. Some areas are poorly drained. The soil is adapted to grapes, 
grain, and grass. 
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CLYDE SERIES. 


The soils of the Clyde series consist of reworked glacial material con- 
taining a large percentage of orzanic matter. The surface soil of this 
series is of a dark-brown to black color, underlain by gray, drab, or mot- 
tled yellow subsoils. The dark color of the surface soil, which is the 
most distinct characteristic of this series, is due to the accumulation of 
a large percentage of organic matter under swampy conditions. The 
soils of the Clyde series may be considered as intermediate between the 
light-colored Dunkirk soils on the one hand and the Muck and Peat 
areas on the other. They almost always require drainage; but when 
this is provided they are very productive. 

Clyde stony sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-brown, medium-tex- 
tured gravelly sandy loam, 18 to 24 inches deep, underlain by a sandy 
loam or mottled brown clay loam containing a small amount of gravel. 
A noticeable characteristic of the type is the large number of bowlders 
strewn over the surface and occurring to a less extent below the sur- 
face. These bowlders are mainly of granite, and range from cobbles to 


@ Mapped as Miami clay loam. 
bMapped as Alloway clay. 
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angular fragments 2 or 3 feet in diameter. With these stones removed 
from the surface the soil is a good friable sandy loam, and produces 
fairly good crops. The type is of glaciai or lacustrine origin, has leve | 
to gentiy rolling topography, and for the most part is fairly well 
drained. The crops grown are corn, oats, wheat, sugar beets, beans, 
potatoes, hay, ete. 
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Clyde gravelly sand.—The soil is a medium-textured, light to dark 
brown loamy sand or light sandy loam 10 inches deep, carrying a large 
percentage of gravel. The subsoil is a rather coarse incoherent gravelly 
sand, usuaily grading into a mixture of coarse sand and fine gravel at a 
depth of from 24 to 30 inches. Clay is often found at from 4 to 8 feet 
below the surface. The type is generally well drained. The topog- 
raphy varies from gentle slopes to gently rolling ridges representing old 
beach lines or terraces. The soil is the result of beach or shallow water 
deposition, in places influenced to some extent by local wash from the 
higher lands. Fairly good yields of corn, oats, wheat, rye, timothy, 
clover, and buckwheat are secured, and some special crops, such as 
sugar beets, beans, and potatoes, are grown. ‘The soil is also adapted 
to fruit and truck crops. 
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Clyde gravelly sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of from 8 to 15 inches 
is a coarse to medium black sandy loam, rich in organic matter and con- 
taining a varying percentage of gravel. The subsoil to a depth of 36 
inches consists of a mixture of medium to coarse sand, with a high per- 
centage of gravel. The surface varies from nearly level to gently rolling 
and the drainage is good. This soil has been formed by the reworking 
of glacial material by water and its deposition in lakes. It is well 


@ Mapped as Kalamazoo gravelly loam. 
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adapted to potatoes and produces fair crops of grain, hay, onions, car- 
rots, and sugar beets. 
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Clyde sand.—The soil consists of 12 inches of black medium to fine 
ioamy sand, underlain by sand to a depth of 30 inches, which in turn is 
generaily underlain by clay. The type occupies low, flat areas and is 
generally swampy and poorly drained. It is composed of reworked gla- 
‘ial sands with the addition of organic matter. When well drained, the 
soil produces good crops of corn, wheat, grass, oats, rye, and all kinds of 
truck crops. It is a fair soil for sugar beets. 
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Clyde fine sand.—The soil consists of a dark-gray to black fine sand 
varying in depth from 4 to 20 inches. The subsoil has about the same 
texture as the soil, but contains less organic matter and is lighter in 
color. In some instances the subsoil contains layers of peat. The sur- 
face of the type is nearly level and natural drainage is generaily poor. 
The type has been formed by the reworking of glacial sands and their 
deposition in former lakes. The soil is greatly improved by artificial 
drainage. The crop value of this soil depends much upon the propor- 
tion of organic matter present and its drainage conditions. It is suited 
to small fruits, being an ideal soil for strawberries. Fair crops of corn, 
oats, and potatoes are produced. 
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Clyde sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-gray or brown medium-tex- 
tured sandy loam from 8 to 12 inches deep, resting on material of simi- 
lar texture, but lighter color, which is underlain at 18 inches by a drab or 
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brownish mottled sandy clay, sometimes tending more toward a sticky 
sandy loam. The soil carries a fair percentage of organic matter and 
is easily brought into good tilth. The type has been formed by the 
reworking of glacial material as beach or shallow-water deposits. The 
surface is level to gently rolling, and upon the whoie the drainage fea- 
tures are fairly good. This is a good soil for general farm crops, sugar 
beets, beans, potatoes, and orchard fruit. 
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Clyde fine sandy loam.—The soil, from 9 to 12 inches, is a very fine 
sand to fine sandy loam of a brownish-gray or brown color, homo- 
geneous in texture, friable, and easily kept in good tilth. The subsoii 
is a brown or yellow fine sand or fine sandy loam to a depth of 2 feet or 
more below the surface, overlying a clay similar to the subsoil of the 
Clyde loam. Both soil and subsoil are entirely devoid of gravel. 
Portions of the type seem to be the result of delta formations, subse- 
quently modified by wind and wave action, while other portions occur 
in the form of low ridges as wind-blown beach deposits. The surface 
is slightly undulating to roiling, and drainage varies largely with 
local topography. Besides general farming and dairying, sugar beets, 
beans, and potatoes are important interésts, and toa less extent chicory, 
apples, pears, grapes, and vegetables. 
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Clyde loam.—The soil ranges from a moderately friable loam to a 
rather heavy, compact loam of a dark-gray, brown, or black color, 
from 8 to 12 inches deep, resting upon a drab-colored sandy or silty 
clay somewhat streaked and mottled with iron stains. On account of 
former inadequate drainage much of the soil is still in a puddled and 


a Mapped as Miami sandy loam. 
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compact state, sticky and impervious when wet, and very hard when 
dry. This condition is emphasized in low-lying areas that have been 
cultivated only a short time. In its natural state the soil possesses 
marked clayey properties to within a few inches of the surface, where 
there is an accumulation of organic matter. In the better drained 
areas the soil is meilow, and the subsoil, too, is more friable and per- 
vious to water. The type is derived from glacial lake deposits that 
have not been modified to any extent by subsequent stream action. 
Its almost level surface with occasional low knolis and swells and inter- 
vening shallow depressions naturally causes poor drainage. When 
properly drained and cultivated, large crop yields are secured. The 
principal crops grown are corn, oats, wheat, hay, and sugar beets. It 
is considered an excellent soil for the latter crop. 
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SOUR CIA) Ore gery ee eee 1 4 6 18 14 33 22 
SuUbsolleGs)eeess tee eee 1 4 5 15 10 32 32 
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Cando; sNeaDakitss so tee: waco TOLOLGH MO w.OSSO- Michie =a ne 71,744 
Carrme tom, Ne akee ee nee 24-708 | OAPI a We eVU C= = ae ee 242 , 456 


Clyde silt loam.—The soil is a light to chocolate-brown silt loam 10 
inches deep, resting upon a similar silt loam of a lemon-yellow color, 
containing little or no organic matter. The texture is very homo- 
geneous to a depth of 3 feet, and gravel is entirely absent, but there are 
some bowlders strewn over the surface. The soil is very friable and 
easily kept in good tilth. The type seems to be derived from material 
carried by streams and deposited in the glacial lake. It is somewhat 
rolling in topography, and the drainage is fairly good. The soil is 
well adapted to grain and hay, and is used for general farm crops and 
for the production of chicory. 


Soll Gy. sae eae eee 0 1 1 3 12 65 18 


Acres. 
Sacra wy MiChioensas ase coe erase 3,904 


Clyde clay.—The soil, from 6 to 9 inches deep, is a silty clay loam 
of a brown or black color. Where the proportion of organic matter is 
highest, the soil is darkest and more loamy and friable. The subsoil is 
a bluish or drab-colored clay, very tenacious and practically imper- 


a Mapped as Allegan black clay. 
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vious to water. The type is derived from glacial lake deposits, and 
occupies low, wet, level areas, some of which were originally covered 
with peat. With good drainage the soil is well adapted to sugar beets, 
as well as to general farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 dD 6 7 
OIE CA) eee eta eee Lope ie 0 3 3 10 8 39 36 
SIDSOIAG) sen oes eee 0 2 2 6 8 36 46 
Acres 
CandoaN2 Dake as eee 18,880 
Sasinaws Mich 5 as25-s eee ee 26 ,560 
ToledOMOhioes--t2 eos. eee @165,056 


SIOUX SERIES. 


The Sioux series comprises the dark-brown to black terrace soils 
characterized and distinguished from the Wabash series by a bed of 
gravel usually within 3 feet of the surface. This gravel bed has a 
very marked effect upon the drainage of the soils, and causes crops to 
suffer in times of drought, except in areas where the gravel is several 
feet below the surface. This series occurs as terraces along streams 
and is practically confined to the glacial regions. 

Sioux sand.—The soil consists of from 5 to 20 inches of loose, medium 
to coarse textured, dark-colored sand. The subsoil, which extends to 
great depths, has about the same texture as the soil, but is of a light- 
yellowish color. The type forms flat valley lands lying only 5 or 10 
feet above mean water level. It is naturally well drained and seldom 
subject to overflow. In narrow valleys where moisture conditions are 
favorable the type is cleared and cultivated. Broad areas often suffer 
from drought, and .are left to the native growth of scrubby pine and 
oak. The soil is sedimentary, but the material is derived more or less 
locally from underlying sandstone. It is used for corn, of which 40 to 
80 bushels per acre are obtained under good moisture conditions and 
heavy fertilization. Vegetables, strawberries, and cranberries also 
do well on limited areas, but the greater part of the type can only be 
safely used for agriculture with some system of irrigation. 


1 ve 3 4 a 6 


SOME (2 ie eat ee nes oe ee 0 10 28 49 3 5 4 
SUSOM (Dic we see oe Sey ce os 0 10 32 50 3 3 3 
Acres. 
VilEO Gas WHS ce oe = fe eaes eoases = 19, 520 
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Sioux sandy loam.—The soil is a coarse to medium brown sandy loam 
or heavy sandy loam from 10 to 24 inches deep, containing considerable 
organic matter. The color becomes lighter with depth. The subsoil 
over wide areas consists of almost pure waterworn gravel, which is 
found at an average of 22 inches below the surface and extends to great 
depths. The subsoil, however, varies considerably, and the gravel is 
frequently bedded in a matrix of sandy loam, silty sand, or sand. This 
is an alluvial soil occupying river terraces or bottoms, with level to 
gently rolling topography. The drainage is too thorough where the 
pure gravel subsoil predominates for good crop yields, although the soil 
is early and might be profitably utilized in the production of early, short- 
season crops. fay, corn, oats, and alfalfa are important crops, but the 
yields are very irregular. In a wet season, or on areas of better moisture 
conditions, 40 to 60 bushels of corn are obtained per acre, but a dry spell 
at the critical period of growth often results in total failure. Some 
truck is grown. Clover and timothy have been produced with fair 
success. 


1 2 5 4 5 6 7 


SOUNGID) be eee ee ee 2 14 15 1s 8 27 16 
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Jamesville Wiss == eee ce ee a 51,968 } Winnebago County, IIl..--- 38, 528 


Sioux fine sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-gray or black fine sandy 
loam from 10 to 15 inches deep, containing a relatively high percentage 
of organic matter, resting on a subsoil of fine to medium sandy loam of a 
light-brown color. At from 3 to 8 feet below the surface the material 
changes to sand and gravel. The surface is generally level. The soil 
is alluvial and occupies both river bottoms and terraces. It generally 
maintains a good supply of moisture, although in areas of light rainfall 
irrigation is desirable. The drainage is, on the whele, satisfactory, arti- 
ficial drains being necessary only in depressed areas. This is a desirable 
soil, yielding 15 to 35 bushels of wheat, 25 to 50 bushels of corn, 15 to 60 
bushels of oats, about 40 bushels of barley, and 20 bushels of flax per 
acre. Alfalfa produces well and sugar beets give yields ranging from 8 
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to 18 tons per acre. On low-lying areas considerable hay is made from 
wild grasses. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Sour sey Uk Lees ee 1 5 7 28 Queers yi 
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Sioux loam.—The soil consists of a brown, slightly sandy loam about 
10 inches in depth. The surface is friable, easily worked, free from 


stones, and generally. quite level. The subsoil has a depth varying 


between 20 and 40 inches, and consists of a brownish-yellow loam under- 
lain by a reddish-gravelly loam, overlying a bed of gravel. The type 
constitutes the higher terraces formed by rivers during the close of the 
glacial epoch. It is admirably adapted to the production of crops for 
canning purposes, but is largely used for general farming. 


1 4 3 + 5) 6 7 


SOnle((2) ae eee ea ee ed 3 16 10 9 6 35 21 
UDSOU (2) ee ae oe oe 3 18 12 10 4 31 22 
Acres. 
Tazewell’County, Wil) 292525323" @ 32,512 
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Sioux silt loam.—-The soil is a dark-brown, smooth, friable silt loam 
12 inches deep, underlain by a reddish-yellow, heavier silt loam which 
in turn is underlain by sand or gravel at from 5 to 8 feet. The type 
occurs as terraces along streams. The surface soil is gently rolling, but 
the underlying gravel bed affords good underdrainage. This is an ex- 
ceedingly fertile soil, very highly esteemed for corn and small grain. 


1 2 3 4 i) 6 7 
S Ollie (5) Betetes ace sete seen /e 0 1 1 6 70 20 
STUD SOUME(S eee eee ee eee 0 1 1 2 8 74 14 
Acres. 
AMES VILE AVVolS ees See ee b 6, 656 
Tazewell County, Ill_-....-.- € 25, 600 
Tippecanoe County, Ind..... 570 


Sioux clay.—The soil is a black, dark-brown, or sometimes yellowish- 
brown clay loam or clay about 18 inches deep, underlain by a grayish- 
brown or grayish-yellow clay of stiff, tenacious, waxy texture. The 


a Mapped as Miami loam. ¢ Mapped as Delavan silt loam. 
b Mapped as Janesville loam. 
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type occupies river bottoms, and is partly alluvial and partly a wash 
from the uplands, the latter areas having the characteristics of the 
gumbo found in the Red River Valley. It is an excellent soil for small 
grain, wheat sometimes yielding as much as 40 bushels per acre. Oats 
and flax also do remarkably well. The lighter areas are suitable for 
certain of the truck crops. The native vegetation consists of oak, elm, 
ash, and other forest trees. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 a 
ASK O DD (24) ean Sra Sa Nye aT 0 0 1 5 8 45 41 
Subsoile@) et sees eee ee 0 1 2 9 5 3l 52 
Acres 
Jamestown, INe Dake se. - 4-2 2, 432 


SUPERIOR SERIES. 


Another member of the Glacial Lake group of soils is found around 
Lake Superior. The material here consists of a red clay, over which 
in some places sands and sandy loams have later been deposited or 
washed from higher lying areas, giving rise to soils of a light and more 
sandy character. There has thus been formed the Superior series of 
soils, characterized by the red color of the subsoils. 

Superior sandy loam.—A gray to reddish sand or light sandy loam, 
of medium texture, varying in depth from 12 to 24 inches. Sometimes 
the surface is strewn with small rocks and bowlders in such quantities 
as to interfere with cultivation. The subsoil is a stiff, tenacious, imper- 
vious red clay similar to the material forming the Superior clay, and 
it is sometimes interstratified with thin layers of fine sand. The sandy 
soil is the result of wash from higher lying sandy land. The type 
usually occupies level and gently rolling areas, with sufficient eleva- 
tion to secure good natural drainage. It is a warm soil, eas.-y tilled, 
and adapted to a variety of crops. The crops grown are clover, tim- 
othy, potatoes, and small fruits. The original timber growth is pine. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


OTK (S) mere nee See ea 3 13 13 35 17 13 6 
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SUPeLION. WSs. Ses eee eee eee 14, 208 


Superior silt loam.—The soil to a depth of from 6 to 10 inches is a 
light very fine sandy or silty loam, underlain by a very fine sandy loam 
or silty loam, grading into a stiff, red clay at varying depths. The 
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surface*is usually rough and broken, being often deeply eroded by 
stream action. It is a lacustrine deposit consisting of reworked glaciai 
material. On account of its uneven topography the type is not of 
much value for agricultural purposes. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOLD) ereersue 2222 Se! Be 0 1 1 2 11 68 17 
SUD SOT (Opie ee ese 1 1 A 1 fi 66 ae 
Acres. 
Caritonvarea. Minn) 5-65 eee 16, 192 


Superior clay.—A heavy, compact, and almost impervious red clay, 
with no apparent difference in color or texture between soil and sub- 
soil. When wet it is of a bright brick-red color, and quite adhesive 
and gummy; when dry cracks an inch or more in. width are common 
on the surface, and the soil breaks up into cubical blocks. Sometimes 
there are small fragments of rock in both soil and subsoil, and usually 
upon new ground there is an inch or so of vegetable mould. The type 
occurs generally in broad and flat areas, with surface inclinations 
toward streams, and is very retentive of moisture. The soil is lacus- 
trine in origin. It is adapted to timothy and clover. It improves 
with use, and good crops of potatoes, peas, beets and other root crops 
have been grown. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUM(/) tee soe te ee keke 0 2 2 7 6 34 48 
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Cariton wan nites Ses ese 75, 200 
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VERGENNES SERIES. 


The Vergennes series occurs on the terraces surrounding Lake Cham- 
plain. It consists of deep-water sediments known as the Champlain 
clays, deposited in postglacial times over glacial drift during a period 
of submergence. Since the uplift these clays have been more or less 
modified by stream action and colluvial wash from soils of the surround- 
ing highlands derived from the underlying geological formations, 
usually sandstone shale and limestone, and in limited areas by wash 
from glacial drift soils. The series is characterized by brown, yellow- 
ish, or gray soils, underlain by drab to blue or light-gray clay subsoils 
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at varying depths. The surface is level to gently rolling, and’ for the 
most part artificial drainage is necessary. 

Vergennes stony loam.—The soil consists of a clay loam or some- 
times of a loam with an average depth of 8 inches. The subsoil is a 
gray clay similar to that of the material of Vergennes clay, but its depth 
is variable, depending on the position of the underlying rock. The type 
usually occupies long, narrow ridges or low hills, and also the lower 
slopes of higher hills. Outcrops of limestone occur and large quanti- 
ties of limestone fragments are found scattered over local areas. The 
type has been derived from the Champlain clays. Most of the type is 
left in pasture or woodland. On the more level areas medium yields of 
corn and’ hay are secured. The soil is best suited to certain fruits, 
especially apples, an excellent quality of which is produced. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soilt(2) eee ee 2 ek Se ee 2 6 8 16 12 31 24 
Subsoli2y aera cee eee 2 5 i il? 11 29 29 
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Wenreennes,= Vil: Nin Yess see 17, 024 


Vergennes gravelly loam.—The soil is a sandy loam from 6 to 10 
inches deep, containing from 10 to 45 per cent of fine gravcl, pebbles, 
and small stones. The subsoil consists of light sandy lcam or sticky 
sandy loam with a gravel content similar to that of the soil. In its 
lower depths the subsoil often grades into sand, with a high content of 
fine gravel. The type occupies two topographic positions; low bars 
and ridges surrounded by the Champlain clays of the region, where it 
represents delta deposits; and broken terrace formations aiong the 
ancient shore line. On account of its texture and position this soil is 
well drained and is susceptible to drought. On the more loamy greas 
fair vields of corn and hay are secured. The soil is well adapted to the 


production of potatoes. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOI (2) eee ee ee 7 17 14 19 11 20 11 
Subsoili@) sees: ees ea ae 5 15 23 26 ii 14 10 
Acres. 
Vergennes, Vit--Ne Yee. oa asse- ee 3, 968 


Vergennes fine sand.—The soil consists of a dark-brown, biack or yel- 
low loamy fine sand from 6 to10 inchesdeep. The subsoil is a light-brown 
or yellow medium sand resting upon the basal clays of the region at depths 
ranging from 3 to 4 feet, though in rare instances the sandy material 
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may be 6 feet or more in depth. Small quantities of gravel are fre- 
quently found in both soil and subsoil. This type of soil is quite varied 
in surface features, occurring in level areas, along slopes, and among 
foothills, and for the most part is well drained. It is a lacustrine 
deposit more or less modified by recent stream action. The soil is prob- 
ably best adapted to truck crops and small fruits, though corn, oats, 
and hay are grown with fair success. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Vergennes sandy loam.—The soil is a black or dark-brown medium to 
fine sandy loam from 8 to 12 inches deep. The soil does not differ ma- 
terially in texture from that of the Vergennes fine sand, but the subsoil 
isa drab clay loam or clay. In a few places the typical soil is underlain 
at an average depth of 12 inches by a layer of medium sand which rests 
directly upon the heavy underlying clay. In surface features the type 
is either level or rolling, marked sometimes by hummocks and low 
swells, and for the most part is well drained. In low-lying areas the 
soil is derived from late sedimentary deposits overlying the Champlain 
clays; other areas are either colluvial material or shore deposits over- 
lying the Champlain clays. The type is adapted to corn, clover, and 
ate truck. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Sous) Seer eae nase eee 1 3 3 12 45 24 12 
Subsois@)e2es2.. ses ererose 0 1 1 13 36 29 20 
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Wercenness Vitz Ne Yerne a ense eee 22 


Vergennes loam.—The soil is a heavy fine sandy loam with an aver= 
age depth of 10 inches. ‘The subsoil is either a plastic mixture of clay 
and sand or a medium to heavy loam which often grades at 3 feet into 
a stiff clay similar to the subsoil of the Vergennes clay. The subsoil 
occasionally contains a small percentage of gravel and stones. The 
type occupies level areas or low, rounded or flat-topped hills and gentle 
slopes, and is derived from postglacial deposits, modified in some in- 
stances by colluvial material or stream action. The soil is desirable 
for corn, and also produces good crops of hay, oats, and barley. 
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Vergennes black clay.—The soil consists of a black loamy clay from 
6 to 15 inches deep. It contains a high percentage of organic matter and 
is very tenacious and sticky when wet, but is granular and friable when 
dry. The subsoil is a heavy, tenacious drab clay, somewhat plastic in 
certain areas. The soil is more often underlain at 24 inches by a stiff 
heavy clay similar to the subsoil of the Vergennes clay. The surface is 
usually flat or basinlike, and artificial drainage is often necessary to 
secure the best yields. The type owes its origin chiefly to wash from 
higher lands mingled with decaying vegetation, thus giving rise to a 
rich black soil. It is naturally a strong and productive soil and gives 
large yields of corn and hay. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Vergennes clay.—The surface soil consists of heavy gray clay or 
light-brown clay loam varying in depth from 6 to 12 inches. *The sub- 
soil is a gray, drab, or light-brown heavy clay, somewhat tenacious 
when wet, but extremely stiff, compact, and intractable when dry. 
Wherever the soil is so shallow that the plow goes below it, the upturned 
furrows of the underlying gray clay become white upon exposure to the 
atmosphere, and this has given rise to the local term ‘‘white-faced clay.” 
On the steep slopes of many ridges outcrops of slate are frequent, and 
thin fragments are often strewn over the tops and the steeper slopes. 
The type for the most part is level or gently rolling, broken. only by 
occasional ridges. Except in the depressions it has sufficient surface 
drainage. As the greater part of this soil is compact and impervious to 
moisture, underdrainage would result in better crop returns. This soil 
is derived from the postglacial or Champlain clays. The glacial mate- 
rial comes to the surface, or nearest it, on the hills, and in some cases 
this has been washed down the slopes and mingled with the postglacial 
clays. This is an excellent soil for hay. Other crops grown with profit- 
able yields are corn, oats, and barley. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE GLACIAL AND LOESSIAL REGIONS. 


Portage stony sandy loam.—The soil is a rather loose dark-gray or 
brown sandy loam of medium to fine texture and from 8 to 10 inches 
deep. The underlying material is a yellowish-brown or gray sand of fine 
to medium texture to a depth of 30 inches, where a yellow or gray sandy 
clay sometimes occurs. On the surface considerable quantities of 
bowlders, principally of granite, are found, and outcrops of the under- 
lying crystalline rocks from which the type is in part derived frequently 
occur. The origin of the type has been influenced to some extent by 
glacial action. The drainage is rather poor, and the type is used only 
for pasturage. 


Soi )eer teen eee Sone 2 12 21 36 9 12 8 
Subsoile@)seeeceon cocoa 2 9 21 42 10 8 8 
Acres. 
Portare County, wwasess sss s5ee2 11, 392 


Barnum stony loam.—The soil to a depth of 12 inches is a light-brown 
loam, underlain by a loam grading into red clay at from 22 to 36 inches. 
On the surface and mixed with the soil are stones and bowlders in con- 
siderable quantity. The surface is rolling and hilly, and the natural 
drainage is generally good. It is a glacial soil, and where not too 
rough and the stones not too numerous is adapted to oats, hay, and 
wheat. 


SOME (2) een test eee ae ae 1 2 6 16 11 45 18 
SULOSOUT (2) eke eee sean 1 2 6 17 12 39 23 
Acres 
Carltonsarea Mini =e sss) sees 8, 704 


Gloucester stony loam.—The soil is a light-brown sandy loam under- 
lain at about 10 inches by a more sandy and gravelly material of gray 
color. The subsoil is a mass of rock fragments, or the thin soil may rest 
directly upon bed rock. From 20 to 80 per cent of bowiders occur on 
the surface and throughout the soil profile, while frequently the bed 
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rock is exposed. The type usually presents a rough, broken topog- 
raphy, hilly and almost mountainous in character, and on account of its 
position and the loose, open character of the subsoil it is thoroughly 
drained. The soil is in part residual and in part glacial in origin, bear- 
ing, however, a distinct relation to the underlying or adjacent rock 
from which, in the main, it has been derived mechanically. Very little 
of it is cleared and under cultivation, and it is covered for the most part 
with a stunted growth of chestnut, oak, white birch, and undergrowth. 
Some corn and potatoes are produced; but only light yields are obtained. 
The type as a whole is best suited to forestry and pasturage, though in 
some places orcharding should be profitable. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Holyoke stony loam.—This soil is of glacial origin, and consists of 
about 3 feet of loam, containing 10 to 50 per cent of diabase and other 
bowlders. The areas occupied are rough and mountainous, occurring 
along the base of diabase ranges. The soil is chiefly devoted to past- 
ure, though it is used also to some extent for fruit. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
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SU SO (2) esheets 5 9 7 21 23 30 6 


Acres. 
Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass 196,818 
Cassadaga sand.—This is a coarse orange or gray sand, 1 to 3 feet or 
more in depth. The type occurs usually in upland valleys, is commonly 
wooded, and generally has a thick growth of underbrush. The soil is 
inclined to be wet or marshy, and needs drainage because of a hardpan 
subsoil. Very little of this type is under cultivation, and it has at pres- 
ent little agricultural value. If it were cleared and drained it would 
probably be suited to grass. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOG) ee Aen sta eae 2 8 13 33 11 22 10 


Acres. 
Wiesttiela IN Yo ene wee oe 1, 660 
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Saugatuck sand.—The soil to a depth of 9 inches consists of reddish- 
brown, black, and gray sand. The subsoil to a depth of 3 feet or more 
consists of medium fine sand, containing bands of sand cemented by 
ferruginous material. These bands of iron crusts vary from a fraction 
of an inch to | or more feet in thickness. The type occupies slightly 
depressed areas. The soil is best adapted to truck, peaches, and small 
fruits, and grain does fairly well. 


1 2 3 4 D 6 7 
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Shelby sand.—The soil is a brown or yellow loamy sand, 10 inches 
deep, grading into reddish-yellow sand of medium texture, underlain at 
from 24 to 36 inches by sandstone in place. The subsoil is derived 
from underlying rock, the soil being a covering of wash material. The 
type occurs as gently rolling upland, just above the second bottoms. 
The soil is adapted to truck, small fruit, peaches, and wrapper leaf 
tobacco. 


SOlg (ewes es oes. Sas oe 1 7 10 30 14 28 9 
SUpSOMe GC) see oe ssteees 2 2 9 16 43 9 11 10 
Acres 
shelby: County, Moz... 2-222 ==. 448 


Snohomish sand.—This soil consists of a brown medium sand about 
15 inches deep overlying a loose gray to greenish-yellow sand. The 
surface is flat and fairly level, rising with a gentle incline from near 
sea level toward the inland. While the drainage is generally ade- 
quate on account of the easy fall and open texture, the soil is subject 
‘to drought. The type has been Jaid down as glacial deposits under 
uniform conditions. The soil is too light for general farming. It is, 
however, quite similar to some of the eastern truck soils and would 
under suitable conditions be a typical early truck soil It is adapted 
to early potatoes. 


1 2 3 4 D 6 7 
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Wheatland sand.—This is a dark-brown sand, 12 to 18 inches deep, 
underlain by grayish-yellow sand of the same texture. It is an up- 
land soil of glacial origin. The soil has little agriculturak value, and is 
best adapted to pasture and grazing. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOT] (2) es Sei oe fer ae eects 1 3 5 49 22 125 
Subsoli(2) 2 ee see iS 10 5 26 14 13 11 
Acres. 
RareocNT Dake s2 oan eee 29, 504 


Newton fine sand.—The soil consists of a light-gray to yellowish fne 
sand which is underlain at depths varying from 10 to 36 inches by 1 
stratified layers of peat and black fine sand. The surface is gene 
level, although somewhat broken by ponds and swampy depress + 
The type has probably been formed by the deposition of a layer of h,., 
colored fine sand over the black fine sand, which gives rise to the Cly | 
fine sand. Much of the type supports a growth of water-loving grasses, 
willow, and birch, and its chief use is for pasture. 


' 


+ 


1 2 3 + 5) 6 7 
SOill(3) 24. eee eee 0 1 4 88 5 1 1 
Sulbsoili()) Saaee sree see 0) 1 3 79 10 5 2 
Acres. 
Newton County, mae a2 ses. 5, 888, 


Manchester sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish or dark-yellow me- 
dium sandy or gravelly loam from 8 to 18 inches in depth, underlain by 
loamy sand and gravel, frequently containing large bowlders. The sur- 
face is generally rolling, in the form of ridges and knolls, though the 
type occasionally occurs as low, flat terraces. The type is a combination 
of glacial lake and stream deposits, and the materialis exceedingly irregu- 
lar in thickness. It is formed in part of the red Triassic rocks. The 
soil is naturally fertile, but the porous subsoil renders it readily sub- 
ject to drought. It is well adapted to peaches and fairly well adapted 


to corn. 


So CNAUSA..c Sa ae Saeeeeee § 5 
Subsoills(2) Sateen se. 2c ese 7 18 15 29 17 9 4 


Connecticut Valley, Conn.—Mass ...... 44, 160 
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Portage sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of from 8 to 9 inches is a 
grayish-brown sandy loam of fine to medium texture. Below this 
occurs a brownish-yellow sandy loam grading in the lower part of the 
profile into a mottled gray and yellow sandy clay. The topography 
varies from gently rolling to nearly level, the latter areas being rather 
poorly drained. The type is derived from crystalline rocks, though it 
is modified to some degree by glacial drift. It is adapted to general farm 
crops, yielding 14 tons of hay, 100 bushels of potatoes, 3C bushels of 
corn, 40 bushels of oats, and 10 to 15 bushels of rye per acre. Small 
“its and vegetables also do well. 


1 2 3 f 5 6 7 
SHOU (6). eakeeter en Me een Mee Ne Sas 2 17 21 23 7 18 11 
Subsoile(S)acs cisee eee 2 13 18 22 7 19 18 
‘ Acres. 
Portage County, Wis =. 22-2. 2: 9, 792 


Saginaw sandy loam.—The soil to an average depth of 12 inches is 
dark-gray to black medium to fine-textured sandy loam, carrying a 
high percentage of organic matter, which has accumulated as a result of 
poor drainage conditions. It is loose, mellow, and easily kept in good 
tilth. The subsoil is dark gray in color and about the same in texture 
as the soil to.a depth of 24 to 30 inches, where it is underlain by a heavy 
blue silty clay. The type occupies an intermediate position between 
the Clyde sand and the Clyde loam. Its origin, topographic, and drain- 
age features are essentially the same as the former, namely, reworked 
glacial material, level topography, and naturally deficient drainage. 
When properly drained the soil is fairly well adapted to truck, sugar 
beets, and corn, as well as to general crops. 


il 2 3 4 5) 6 @ 
SLOWLY CD gee oe eee Laer. 8 2 10 20 41 7 14 a 
SIMD SOU (A) ate eS 2 9 a, SH¥/ 9 14 8 
Acres 
Owosso; Mich: tecs2 ears eae 1, 280 
Sacinawie Miche ashe hess. soe ee 12, 992 


Wheatland sandy loam.—The soil consists of a dark-brown sandy 
loam about 14 inches deep, underlain by loam which at a depth of 6 feet 
or more rests upon a grayish-yellow or yellow glacial till. Glacial 
bowlders and rock fragments occur throughout the soil and subsoil. 
This is an upland soil and is generally well drained. It is fairly well 
adapted to wheat, oats, barley, flax, and corn. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Solg(Gite cece oe eee 2 4 3 18 20 32 19 
‘Sih oyztorll eG) eee ees eee 2 5 5 18 19 25 25 
Acres. 
Pareo;. Ne WD aks ne ee eee Boe 16, 768 


Snohomish fine sandy loam.—The soil to a depth of 15 inches consists 
of a brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is a brown to yellow heavy fine 
sandy or silty loam. Small gravel and a few cobblestones occur 
throughout both soil and subsoil. The type occupies level to gently 
rolling river terraces and is formed from reworked glacial material. 
The type is best adapted to late truck crops for canning purposes. 
Fruit does well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 r | 
SOUR OD eb yea et See et Ree te 2 6 5 19 22 33 13 
Sm Solita) 2 eee eee eee 1 4 4 13 17 44 16 
Acres. 
Ei venrettew aslitess saoeee eee eee 9, 728 


Barnum loam.—The soil to a depth of 8 to 14 inches is a brown loam 
carrying a small amount of gravel. The subsoil is a heavy loam, 
usually lighter in color than the soil, and grades into a stiff brownish-red 
clay at from 18 to 24 inches. On the surface are stones and bowlders, 
though not in sufficient quantity to interfere with cultivation. The 
surface is rolling, and natural drainage is generally good. It isa glacial 
soil and is adapted to hay, oats, and wheat. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Soil) cease see eee eee ee eee 1 3 7 18 10 43 17 
Subsoil (Geet teseeee eae a: 1 2 3 11 10 45 28 
Acres 
Cariionss Minn 45> 5oeen sea Pune 2, 496 


Bernardston loam.—The soil is a light clayey or silty loam of dark 
color, 10 inches in depth, underlain by about 14 inches of dark-yellowish 
loam grading into a dark slaty blue clay loam of very compact nature. 
It occurs in very broken and hilly areas, and outcrops of the underlying 
argillaceous rocks are very common. Cultivated areas of the soil occur 
very largely in drumlinoid hills. The native vegetation is made up 
largely of hardwoods, particularly sugar maple, but in the most stony 
areas, where the soil is shallow, chestnut, pine, and hemlock are com- 
mon. It is a glacial soil, made up of argillaceous rock material. It is 
very productive, being particularly fine for grass and grazing land. It 
also produces excellent crops of corn, oats, and rye. 
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1 4 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOUP eco. ahha aee 6 8 4 14 20 34 14 
SiMasole (2)22, 5-0 eee 5 7 4 14 19 36 15 


Acres. 

Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass-.-. 16, 064 
Elmwood loam.—This soil is a dark-brown fine sandy loam, 2 feet in 
depth, overlying a close, poorly drained clay. It occupies level ter- 
races along the Connecticut River and is a lacustrine deposit. The 
type has very little present agricultural value on account of its compact 

nature and poor underdrainage. 
Acres. 


Allegan County, Mich ..........- 3, 810 
Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass.. 18, 878 


Madison loam.—The soil is a loose, friable brown or yellow loam or 
fine sandy loam from 8 to 14 inches deep, resting upon a heavy loam or 
clay, usually becoming heavier below 24 inches. Throughout the soil 
and subsoil there are a few well-rounded gravel. The subsoil is some- 
what variable, occasionally consisting of alternating layers of sand and 
clay, with an occasional Jayer of cherty gravel. The type occurs as 
second bottoms and is generally level. This is an alluvial soil, derived 
from wash of valley slopes. Frequently the drainage is poor. It isa 
good soil for corn and hay and for truck crops, especially for cabbage, 
tomatoes, and berries. 

Re casual cay a 


1 2 7 
SOLE C2) ees ee ee ee 1 4 3 14 12 39 27 
SUDSOUN (Qe aanss-s me ee se 1 3 3 15 14 39 25 
Acres 
Madison County, Ind........-... 2, 240 


Shelby loam.—This type consists of a fine sandy or silty loam of a 
gray or brown color from 3 to 8 inches deep, grading into a reddish-yel- 
low sandy clay which extends to a depth of 3 feet or more. It is locally 
termed “ white-oak lands.” Iron pipes and concretions are usually 
found. The subsoil is made up mainly of pockets of sand and clay, with 
occasional thin lenses of cherty gravel. The type is of glacial origin. 
It occurs below the Shelby silt loam and is exposed through stream cut- 
ting and erosion of the overlying prairie. It occupies steep slopes adja- 
cent to the water courses. Native growth is white and scrub oak with a 
scattering of red oak and hickory. It is much less preductive than the 
Shelby silt loam. It is poorly adapted to wheat and corn. The former 
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yields an average of about 10 bushels and the latter about 25 bushels per 
acre. The soil is used almost exclusively for pasture. 


1 2 3 4 d d 7 
SOE) eo te ee ee a 2 5 ef 19 13 40 13 
SUD SOlll (3G) re se sese eee eee 2 5 5 13 10 25 40 
Acres. 
Scotland County, Mo ........-- 94,016 
Shel; CoumityerMomsse-e. osse- @71,168 


Warners loam.—The soil consists of 10 inches of mellow brown loam, 
containing many calcareous nodules and a considerable proportion of 
marl, resting on a subsoil of white or gray marl. The soil is silty in 
character and of soft, unctuous feel, containing thin layers of muck at 
various depths. It produces fairly good crops of corn and grass. 


Acres. 
SYTACUSE WN Vertes im ee Fe 128 


Lexington silt loam.—The soil to a depth of about 12 inches is a gray 
or yellowish-gray mellow silt loam. The subsoil to a depth of 36 inches 
is either a compact silt loam slightly heavier than the soil or a silty clay 
varying from yellow to brown in color or sometimes tinged with red. 
The surface is moderately rolling to hilly, the rougher portion being 
largely the result of erosion. The drainage is good and crops suffer 
during extended droughts. The type is derived from loess and closely 
resembies the Memphis silt loam; but the deposit of loess is very thin, 
and the soil is in places modified by the underlying Orange sand forma- 
tion. The soil is adapted to corn, cotton, forage crops, vegetables, and 
strawberries. The natural forest growth consists of white, red, post, 
and black-jack oak, chestnut, hickory, and black gum. 


1 2 3 1 5 6 7 
S Onl) 352 eee aes 0 2 2 6 5 69 15 
SUDSOl (2) eae eases soe 0 1 2 4 2 63 28 
Acres. 
Henderson County, Tenn. .....- 241, 344 


Marion silt loam.—The soil consists of silt loam of light-brown to 
white color, with an average depth of 12 inches. The subsoil consists of 
a hard, stiff silty clay of mottled appearance, locally known as “hard- 
pan,” the predominating colors being gray, light yellow, and reddish 
yellow. Between the soil and subsoil occurs a white layer of compact 
silt, which crumbles easily between the fingers. The type occupies the 


aMapped as Shelby clay. 
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level prairie land and is of loessial origin. Wheat, corn, and grass are 
the principal crops. The yield of grain is rather small, but apples do 
well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
OUMGLS hn asec. 2 aes ae 0 1 1 Z 5 75 15 
Subsomyp) ss. on teeee 0 1 1 2 4 60 31 
Acres. Acres. 
Gling Garba eae 20 ESE eae es a eee 2605544 (BOE aillionhe VEO mpase sae 175, 552 
GhnfonvCounmby; Ul -- 5.4. 22. Wi2,430 est. Claim Countye tess. ae 2. 86, 464 


Memphis silt loam.v—This soil is a yellow or brown silt loam 8 inches 
in depth, powdery when dry. Under this is a chocolate-brown or yel- 
low compact silt loam, which in turn is underlain at a depth of from 2 
to 6 feet by a yellow silt of loess formation. The type occupies uplands 
and is subject to serious erosion. It is largely forested to oak, hickory, 
and beech. In Mississippi it is divided topographically into two re- 
gions—the Cane Hills, which are steep-sided and narrow-topped, and 
the Flat Hills, which are more plateaulike and cultivated to a greater 
extent than the Cane Hills. Good yields of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
hay, and potatoes are secured in different localities. In northern areas 
the soil is good for fruits and vegetables. 


1 2 3 


2 4 r 
SOUMGIS) eee ett ek ek 0 i 1 1 4 78 5 
SUMO SOUMCLS) le seeees nese oe 0 1 1 2, 3 73 20 
Acres. Acres. 
ry SLUspMues Miss l2es222) tA Ob OO, Mallon Moe 255 sei: 228: 5, 376 
East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 219,200 | St. Clair County, Ill_......... b 138, 560 
PISO ON MIVELSS she ey eet tee ANO624("Smedes, Miss! 2. 25.20 bu 52, 288 
Jonnson County, Tls. 2. 2352-2 Ges OAs | iaZzOOs MISS .se" 2 ee eet 140, 090 
McCracken County, Ky..-..-- 139, 776 


Portage silt loam.—The type consists of a grayish-colored silt loam 
8 or 10 inches deep, underlain by a mottled gray and yellow heavy clay 
loam. At a depth of about 25 inches a thin stratum of sand, sandy 
loam, or sandy clay frequently occurs, grading quite abruptly into a 
dark-red clay. The type occupies level or slightly undulating areas, is 
rather poorly drained, and sometimes marshy. The type is derived 
from glacial material over crystalline rocks. It is well adapted to 
general farm crops, small fruits, and vegetables. 


aSee also Lintonia loam, p. 94. 
b Mapped as Miami fine sandy loam. 
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Acres. 
Portage County, Wis........... 22,656 


Safford silt loam.—To a depth of 8 to 10 inches the soil consists of a 
gray or light-yellow silt loam. This is underlain by a tough, plastic clay 
or clay loam of a red or reddish-brown color, grading at a depth of about 
3 feet into greensand. The surface soil is loose and rather incoherent 
when dry, and is easily cultivated. It has a rolling to hilly topography 
and washes badly if not properly managed. The natural drainage is 
good. The silt loam covering is due to a deposit of loess, while the sub- 
soil is derived from the weathering of the greensand marl or a shallow 
deposit of clayey material above it, or from a mixture of both. The 
soil is adapted to corn, cotton, wheat, and hay. The timber growth 
consists of white, red, black-jack, and post oak, chestnut, and somie 
hickory and beech. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUUM(S)h: hea see eee 0 il 1 4 17 61 16 
SubSoila(@) 22 aera aa 0 0 3 12 30 54 
Acres. 
Henderson County, Tenn....... 28, 544 


Scottsburg silt loam.—This soil is an ashy-gray silt loam, with varia- 
tions tending to a fine sandy loam. At about 10 inches it grades into a 
light-yellow or slightly mottled silt loam, becoming gradually heavier 
and more compact as the depth increases, until at 30 to 36 inches is 
found a heavy silt loam of a drab or gray color, slightly mottled with 
yellow stains. Small iron concretions permeate the entire depth. The 
type is the result of local material, redeposited by glacial action, mixed 
with the weathered material of the underlying argillaceous and sandy 
shales. The areas were probably at one time level, but have been 
eroded by stream action until they present a gently rolling topography. 
The soil is best adapted to tomatoes and other vegetables, small fruits, 
and all early maturing crops. By adding humus and adopting crop 
rotations general crops may be made to do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SOUNC)S Heres Sarr ee alee 1 3 3 7 9 65 12 

Subsoiln(Gic-teecn oo scene 1 2 2 5 8 62 19 
Acres. 


ScoumGouminys lds oes see oe 37,184 


eas 
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Shelby silt loam.—The soil is a dark-gray to almost black silt loam 
from 6 to 10 inches deep, underlain by a stiff, impervious brown or drab. 
mottled silty clay, streaked with blue and red. A thin layer of white 
silt is often found between soil and subsoil. This type resembles both 
the Marshall and Marion silt loams. It differs from the former in hav- 
ing a heavy,impervious subsoil and from the latter in the darker color of 
the surface soil. It is derived from a deposit of loess over glacial mate- 
rial. The type is known locally as ‘‘the prairie” and occupies level to 
gently rolling uplands. The greater part is fairly well drained, but the 
impervious subsoil allows water to collect on very level areas after 
heavy rains. The principal crops on this type are hay, corn, o2ts, and 
wheat, with millet, Kafir corn, and sorghum as secondary crops. Fruit 
also does well, and the production of apples is of some importance. 


: 1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
SOUS) eaten aa ose 0 2 1 1 3 74 19 
Subsoulk.(S)is- Sh eee eos iL 3 1 1 25 55 38 
Acres. 
Scotland County, Mo..-.......- 136, 704 
shelby County, Mo.:-.:-...2-- 216, 896 


Snohomish silt loam.—The soil to a depth of 12 inches is a reddish- 
brown light silty loam, and is underlain to a depth of 3 feet or more by 
a yellow or drab silt loam or silty clay. The topography of this type 
is level or gently rolling. It occupies chiefly lower river terraces, and 
the drainage is good. It owes its origin to the modification of glacial 
sediments by the action of streams. This is a good soil for general 
farming, and fruit trees do well on it. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SENTING) Sesh Ree balla, Peay 1 Ne 6 9. 60. 18 
SUpSOl (Zee. eae eee 1 3 2 cs 10 53 26 
Acres 
HM VEretis Was. eee 16, 192 


Fargo clay.—The soil is a heavy black clay 6 to 14 inches deep, under- 
lain by gray or blue clay of the same texture. At from 5 to 9 feet occurs 
a mottled gray, brown, and yellow clay, similar to the subsoil of the 
Miami black clay loam. When wet this type is very waxy and gummy 
and has an oily feel. It is exceedingly slippery under foot and often 
sticks to wagon wheels in great quantities. The type occurs in depres- 
sions in the upland. The drainage is poor and the soil is difficult to 


32075—06——12 
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till. It is a very strong and productive soil when well drained, and is 
adapted to general farm crops. 


i 2 ‘ 4 5 6 7 
SOlle(2) ek Moet Wee ise ee ea 0 1 1 3 9 36 50 
Subsols(Q) pss. ecco eee 0 1 1 1 5 26 66 
Acres. 
Hate OwN 2D) gk Se ser oo se Benes 40, 000 


Hobart clay.—This consists of a shallow covering of from 1 to 4 
inches of a gray or dark-brown clay, underlain to a depth of 3 or 4 feet 
by heavy drab-colored clay. Below this the subsoil is mixed with frag- 
ments of the underlying shale, and finally grades into shale rock. The 
soil as well as the subsoil contains fragments of shale. When the soil 
is wet it is very adhesive under foot and has a greasy, oily feel. In dry 
weather it often bakes to the detriment of growing crops. On account 
of the impervious clay and shale underlving the soil there are many 
fresh-water springs. Owing to the stiff, tenacious character of the soil 
and its location on the steep sides of bluffs it has little value except as 
a sheep and cattle pasture. 


1 2 3 5 6 7 
Spal iO) eel Les aaa eae oe 3 "4 a 8 4 Sie eeOe 
Subsoillt(@yece- see sees eee 1 3 1 2 2 15 76 
Acres. 
@arrinevonseN Wake sees ee es 2,496 
JA MeStO was New) silks ue ene Sale 


RESIDUAL SOILS OF THE WESTERN PRAIRIE REGION. 


This region consists of the nonglacial part of the prairie plains 
bounded on the north by the Missouri River, the southern limit of gla- 
ciers, and extending southward through Texas to the Rio Grande. On 
the west it merges into the Plateau region at very near the 2,000-foot 
contour, and on the east is limited by the Gulf Coastal Plain and the 
Ozark Plateau. Its surface is gently rolling, with occasional Jow hills, 
and is cut by numerous stream channels. The rocks are of Carbonifer- 
ous age and consist of sandstones, shales, and limestones more or less 
interbedded. These rocks give rise to three series of soils, viz, Oswego, 
Crawford, and Vernon, together with a number of miscellaneous soils. 
In Kansas and Texas these soils are in some instances more or less modi- 
fied by the admixture of gravel and sand from Tertiary deposits brought 
down from the higher areas larther west occupied by crystalline rocks. 
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OSWEGO SERIES. 


The Oswego series includes the light-colored soils of the prairie region 
formed from the weathering of interbedded layers of sandstone and 
shale, as distinguished from the Crawford series, which is derived from 
limestones. The surface soils are light to dark gray in color, while the 
subsoils are dark drab to yellow. The soils of the Oswego series are less 
productive than those of the Crawford series. 

Oswego fine sandy loam.—The soil is a yellowish-brown heavy fine 
sandy loam with a depth of 12 inches, resting on a subsoil of the same 
material but of a lighter yellowish color and somewhat heavier in tex- 
ture. This is an upland soil occupying low, rounded knobs and ridges 
and having a rolling surface. The drainage is excellent. The type 
is residual, being derived from sandstone and arenaceous shale, which 
occurs in places a few feet beneath the surface. Corn and oats are the 
important crops, the former yielding from 20 to 30 bushels and the 
latter about 25 bushels per acre. Very little wheat is grown on this 
soil, as it is likely to winterkill. The soil is best adapted to fruit and 
truck. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOUS hea see oe eee 0 1 0 18 33 34 is 
SUWDSOUK(S ensayo wee ese 0 1 i 18 30 3 17 
Acres. 
Allen: County ;-Kans: 222 4225..2: 15,565 
IRATSONS | KeaniSereme ee ee ee 9,728 


Oswego silt loam.a— Thesoil isa gray to yellowish silt loam 10 inches 
deep, grading into a stiff silty clay, becoming stiffer and more imper- 
vious as the depth increases. The type occupies gently rolling upland 
prairies, and is derived from shale, with here and there an interbedded 
layer of sandstone or limestone, and.in places outcrops of bituminous 
coal. When dry the soil is apt to bake and crack, but breaks up into 
a mellow loam when plowed. This is a soil of fair productivity, and 1s 
used for general farm crops. The average yield of wheat is about 18 
bushels, of corn 25 bushels, and of potatoes 80 to 100 bushels per acre. 
Flax and rye are grown to some extent. 


a See also Neosho silt loam, p. 95. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOMO) aie sees n ce ween s 0 1 1 3 13 66 15 
DUIDROUL: (O)ice ton See 0 1 1 3 10 59 26 
Acres. 
Allen County, Kans=..---.-2- 177 ,600 
POTSONS Kean en.) ee ee eee a 92,096 


CRAWFORD SERIES. 


This series includes residual limestone soiis of the prairie regions, 
characterized by dark-brown to reddish-brown surface soils and red- 
dish-brown to red subsoils. While derived from limestones these soils 
usually contain only a smali percentage of lime, differing very mate- 
rially in this respect from tie soils of the Houston series, occurring in 
the Cretaceous black prairies of the Coastal Plain. They are produc- 
tive and well adapted to general farming. 

Crawford stony clay.—The soil consists of a dark reddish-brown clay 
or clay loam 10 inches deep. The subsoil is a stiff, reddish-brown com- 
pact clay. A large number of limestone fragments of various sizes are 
scattered over the surface and throughout the soil profile, while at a 
depth of from 12 to 20 inches the parent limestone is encountered. 
Many areas have comparatively few rock fragments on the surface, but 
the underlying limestone is encountered at shallow depths and even 
outcrops in small eroded areas. The type occurs along slopes of streams 
in rolling prairies and in rough, broken country. It supports an excel- 
lent growth of native grass, which makes it a valuable pasture land. A 
large proportion is too rough and stony for agricultural purposes, but 
where cultivation is practicable the soil is well adapted to cotton, corn, 
sorghum, and oats. Some areas are well suited for orchards and vine- 
yards. It supports a growth of oak and cedar. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
S OULCB) aoe eee eee ew 1 1 3 6 46 42 
Sapsoilt@yeer perce. = sees 1 1 1 3 7 47 41 
Acres. 
AMISGIN DOR ope Sone eter b 56,256 
SaneAn Toni O; hers sse cer rer eet b 16,768 
Winco: Tex 2.5 ae 27 ,264 


a Mapped as Oswego loam. 
b Mapped as Colton stony clay. 
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Crawford gravelly loam.—The soil is a very dark to black compact 
gravelly loam, with a depth of about 8 inches, and contains from 10 to 50 
per cent of rounded chert fragments of a reddish tinge. The subsoil 
is a very stiff, tenacious red clay in which small quantities of the same 
gravel usually occur. The gravel content varies greatly in both soil 
and subsoil. The soil is derived principally from limestone, and prob- 
ably represents the remnant of a gravelly formation. The type occurs 
in knobs and ridges which rise from 5 to 30 feet above the general level, 
thus presenting a rolling topography and affording good surface drain- 
age. The gravel in the soil permits ready subdrainage. The type as 
4 whole is best adapted to pasture, but where not too gravelly corn is 
successfully grown, especialiy in wet seasons. Grapes, peaches, and 
some other fruits would probably do well on some parts of this soil. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 


Sau CLiewea aos a- sas a> = -'4 = 2 1 1 1 5 62 28 
Stbsoil Cie eteeso eee os a 3 2 pall 4 7 53 30 
Acres. 
Mileni County, ans seo 2-2 = a5,165 


Crawford loam.—This soil is a brown to reddish-brown loam 12 
inches deep. The immediate surface soil carries considerable fine 
sand and has the general appearance of a fine sandy loam. The sub- 
soil is a heavy brown loam, passing usually at about 25 inches into a 
stiff, compact clay more nearly red in color. It is characterized by 
rolling topography and is well drained but not seriously eroded. 
The soil is derived from the weathering of sandy, ferruginous clays, 
impure limestone, and sandstone. It is easily tilled, is well suited to 
cotton and corn, and produces fair yields of wheat and oats. Peaches, 
plums, small fruits, and vegetables also do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 F 
tain ares Beka eS 0 1 3 a eee eee) 
Sramsmili( 7 <1 sto oo e222 0 1 ab reine) HORT a 25 

Acres. 
Wit@Orlexe te i055 2 Se eee tae aieine 6, 784 


Crawford silt loam.—The soil to an average depth of about 10 inches 
is a reddish-brown to dark-brown friable silt loam, having a decided 
tendency to dry out in periods of drought, making frequent cultiva- 
tion necessary. The subsoil is a red or brown silt loam or clay loam, 


a Mapped as Sedgwick gravelly loam. 
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generally somewhat open and granular, but becoming more compact 
and stiffer with increased depth. The type is derived from limestone, 
which is frequently encountered 2 to 5 feet below the surface. The 
type occupies level to rolling prairies and is well drained except in 
depressions and flat areas, where it is generally best suited to pastures. 
The soil is best adapted to corn, but all general farm crops, as well 
as fruit and vegetables, do fairly well. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 vi 
Solli(G) eee es ee ee oe 0 1 1 3 9 68 18 
Sib SOUNG) ee eee eee 1 1 1 4 6 64 23 
Acres. 
Allen County, Kans.......--- @ 75, 239 
Wi chittasrscanS 2st -.0. sae @ 136, 320 


Crawford clay.—The soil is a brown or slightly reddish clay or clay 
loam 10 inches deep, stiff and tenacious when wet, but friable and 
granular when dry and well cultivated. The subsoil is.a stiff, tena- 
cious clay of a lighter reddish-brown color, becoming stiffer and more 
compact with increased depth. It is derived from the weathering of 
limestone, which is frequently found at a depth of 3 or 4 feet below 
the surface. The type occupies gently rolling to rolling upland pla- 
teaus and is naturally well drained. The soil is well adapted to 
wheat, while corn, cotton, alfalfa, clover, and timothy do well. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUS) cas -aoe eee nae 1 2 1 5) 10 50 31 
Subsoil (5) es. see ee 1 2 1 5 Yo Greer AS ase 
Acres. 
IPAS ONS Keain'Sh = 2 eee eee b 68, 544 
WIRCOn PRE: sy se oe Seer eae 112, 320 


VERNON SERIES. 


The Vernon series includes the’ upland sands, loams, and clays 
derived from the weathering of the Permian Red Beds. The surface 
soils are gray and brown, while the subsoils are brown to red. This 
series occurs In the prairie regions of northern Texas and in the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. The soils are productive and well adapted 
to general farm crops. 


a Mapped as Sedgwick clay loam. 
b Mapped as Yazoo clay. 
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Vernon sand.—The soil is a loose gray to reddish-brown medium 
sand’ about 18 inches deep, underlain by slightly more compact 
reddish-yellow sand to a depth of 3 feet or more. The surface 1s 
hummocky to dunelike, and the type is well drained. The soil has 
been formed largely by wind action. Kafir corn, sorghum, and cotton 
are the principal crops. Apples, peaches, and melons do well. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
: Sanh(Gh) ee See see gereee 0 ‘i 19 40 19 g 6 
Stil woll (Qe Se sees neeee see Q 5 15 38 19 16 9 
Acres. 
Wernole: Vex. 5-2. e: Sere a 56, 448 


Vernon sandy loam.—The soil is a dark-red to reddish-brown sandy 
loam from 12 to 18 inches deep, and is mellow, friable, and easily worked. 
The subsoil to a depth of 36 inches is heavier in texture and varies in 
color from red to brown. The soil has been formed by the intermingling 
of wind-blown sand with the Vernon silt loam, and is generally well 
drained. Corn, wheat, Kafir corn, oats, and cotton are the principal 
crops grown on this soil type. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
Soils()s 2 eee oseee sss se ase 1 8 17 25 22 14 11 
SubsollhG)\ sas. 822-2 Se 1 u 15 23 19 16 18 
Acres. 
Wiel On ape Ra misses eae 30, 592 


Vernon fine sandy loam.—The soil is a fine to very fine brownish-red 
sand about 22 inches deep, carrying much silt. The subsoil is the same 
as the soil, except that it is a little lighter in color in the lower depths. 
From 4 to 6 feet the material is generally a yellowish-red fine sand. 
The surface is slightly rolling and the drainage excellent. The type is 
derived from wind-blown river sand when the streams were at higher 
levels, and occupies bluffs along rivers. The soil is used principally for 
pasturage, but is adapted to wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and other farm 


crops. 
1 2 3 4 By 6 7 
‘Syont (Oye ie Ae ee eee 0 il 2 3 36 54 7 
SUSOUN (2 asso eas -isses os 0 0 i! 2 35 53 ) 
: Acres. 
WVetmOn. Cex 3 eee 5, 248 


alt is now recognized that the bottom-land phase of this soil should have 


been correlated with the Miller fine sandy loam. 
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Vernon silt loam.¢—The surface soil is a reddish-brown to dark- 
brown silt loam 12 inches deep, and mellow, friable, and easily worked. 
The subsoil is a light reddish-brown silt loam, heavier in texture than 
the soil, and at from 3 to 6 feet is underlain by a friable red clay. The 
type occupies level and slightly rolling areas of the prairie upland, is 
fairly well drained, and is derived from the weathering of material form- 
ing the Permian Red Beds. Corn, wheat, oats, Kafir corn, and sorghum 
are the principal crops grown on the type. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
DON (3) keep eee Ne a ee 0 1 1 3 15 70 10 
SID SOL) eens 0 1 2 6 13 63 14 
Acres. 
WMermomn-. Rex cope shee a. wee b 59, 392 


Vernon clay.—This is a red clay to heavy clay loam about 9 inches ; 
deep, in some localities containing a small percentage of rounded quartz 
gravel. The subsoil is a heavy, sticky red clay. It often contains 
waterworn gravel from 3 to 4 inches in diameter. The type is de- 
rived from the Permian Red Beds, and is the underlying basal clay of 
the Vernon loam. The soil is principally used for pasture. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SORUAC2) eletap avy acts Mien enor 0 1 2 23 59 14 
Subsoli@) es see 0 0 1 2 17 62 18 
Acres. 
WISE OMERREX@ yeh os: oy ae eg 22, 592 


MISCELLANEOUS RESIDUAL SOILS OF THE WESTERN PRAIRIE 
REGION. 


Derby loam.—This type is a mellow yellowish-brown: to reddish- 
brown silty loam, 10 inches deep, grading almost imperceptibly into a 
rather heavy, reddish-brown silty loam subsoil. It occupies rolling 
upland prairie and is well drained. This is a good soil for general agri- 
culture. Corn and wheat are the chief crops, corn yielding about 25 
-bushels and wheat about 18 bushels per acre. 


1 2 5 4 5 6 7 
Sok (2) par epee ee eS a 1 2 1 7 28 42 19 
SUDSOIIN (2) Bee eee ee 0 2 3 9 21 45 20 
Acres. 
VNR DAR KC ATS: Bos Sore aaa eg 20, 416 


4See also Miller silt loam, p. 91. 
’Mapped as Vernon loam, but now brought into the proper place in the series. 
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Sedgwick black clay loam.—The soil is a fine-grained black silty 
loam, 12 inches deep, underlain by a tough, heavy, bluish-gray to drab 
clay extending to a depth of 3 feet or more. The type occupies flat 
or depressed areas on upland prairie and is poorly drained. The soil 
is formed by the wash from the surrounding soils. It is generally 
used only for pasture, although thorough drainage converts it into 
a soil well adapted to wheat and corn. 


) 
nse 
oe 
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H 2 
SUleGl pie Pent sy on CS 0 1 1 Sas8ir 248 9 
SUDSOHIU GI) etsees ere see: 0 1 1 1 15 52 31 
Acres. 
Wichita, “Kans 's\5* = ate ere 3S 5, 568 


SOILS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


With the exception of one soil type recognized in the Laramie area, 
Wyoming, the soils in this group, so far as mapped, are confined to the 
Great Interior Basin region. They are derived from a great variety of 
rocks, and consist of coiluvial soils of the mountain slopes, deep lacus- 
trine and shore deposits of the Bonneville period, and of recent stream 
valley sediments and river delta deposits. 

When not situated above or outside the limits of irrigation, or ren- 
dered unfit for cultivation by accumulation of alkali or seepage waters, 
they are of great agricultural importance, and are devoted mainly to 
the production of grains, sugar beets, alfalfa, stone or other tree fruits, 


and vegetables. 
BINGHAM SERIES. 


This series covers lower mountain slopes, upper valley slopes, and 
valley plains. It consists of colluvial mountain wash or of old alluvial 
torrential or intermittent streams, delta cone deposits, or of a mixture 
of these materials. The soils are usually gravelly and generally treeless, 
except in the immediate vicinity of stream courses. The more ele- 
vated areas are frequently rough and hilly and marked by the pres- 
ence of rock outcrop and bowlders. They are frequently cut by washes 
or intermittent stream channels and are well drained, except in the 
lower-lying areas occupying depressions. 

These soils are derived principally from eruptive, early sedimentary, 
and altered sedimentary rocks of all ages, and modified particularly by 
material derived from limestone, granites, shales, slates, ete. They 
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occur as irregular and frequently extensive bodies, often lying above 
the limits of irrigation. When capable of irrigation, the soils are often 
well adapted to peaches and other fruits. 

Bingham stony loam.—The soil is a sandy loam or fine sandy loam, 
generally of a dark or drab color and loose, porous structure, typically 
4 to 6 feet deep, containing gravel, stones, and bowlders, and is under- 
lain by gravel beds or bowlders, or by rock, which frequently outcrops 
upon the surface. The type occurs along lower mountain slopes, high 
terraces, and elevated parts of old ailuvial delta cones, and has a slop- 
ing and frequently rough or hiiiy surface. It is well drained and 
free from alkali salts. It has been formed by colluvial mountain wash 
and by sedimentary material deposited by intermittent, shifting 
streams or mountain torrents, and occupies irregular and sometimes 
extensive areas. The soil has little agricultural value at present, 
being too stony, and usually lying too high for irrigation. But for 
this disadvantage of position in most areas and the scarcity of water in 
others, some areas of this soil might be used in fruit growing. 


Acres. | Acres. 
Bear sRiver stabs. 22222. 5s- 1,984 | Sevier Valley, Utah.-.......-.- 16, 600 
TOMO WiG aad aye oe oe ele re a 33,728 | Weber County, Utah. -.._2--.-- 5, 700 
Bplediake Dita. <2 bhos 4,210 | 


Bingham gravelly loam.—The soil is a sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam of open, porous structure and dark or drab color, generally from 
18 inches to 6 feet or more in depth, usually underlain by gravel, 
bowlders, or rock. It occurs as extensive areas covering lower moun- 
tain slopes, upper valley slopes, and sloping aiiuvial delta cone plains, 
generally lying slightly below areas covered by the Bingham stony 
loam, to which it is similar in origin and mode of formation. Flat 
shaly to well-rounded gravel varying in size from fine fragments to 
3 or 4 inches in diameter occurs either upon the surface or within a 
depth of 3 feet. The surface is generally free from rock outcrop or 
bowlders and is well drained and free from alkali. The type frequently 
lies above the limits of irrigation and is sometimes dry-farmed to 
grains. Where capable of irrigation, it is frequently well adapted to 
truck crops and orchard and small fruits. 


2 Mapped as Maricopa stony loam. 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 

Smiley ee se et eee ee 2 3 5 12 26 33 16 

Sy C1071 | C3 eee een Ae ta 3 6 5 19 27 26 10 
Acres. ; Acres. 
Bear Riveg, AU Gisdieyse Oa ot ae 105 304.\" Salt Wake Witah 2259225 ole. 35, 280 
MO VOs UGA wets 226 os eee Le a48,128 | Sevier Valley, Utah...........- 38, 400 


Bingham loam.—The soil is a dark or drab loam, usually 4 feet in 
depth, underlain by a clay loam subsoil. The type is similar to the 
Bingham gravelly loam in origin and mode of formation, but is com- 
posed of finer alluyjal and colluvial material, is further removed from 
the mountains, and occupies lower levels and depressions. Drainage 
is often poor and the soil contains considerable alkali, but when 
drained and free from alkali it is excellent for general farming purposes. 


1 2 3 4 D 6 7 
SOLED) ieee eel ee Se ee 1 1 1 5 11 46 28 
SS UO SOTIN (3) Pe eee Seen Les 2 Pe | 2 2 Zz 7 15 45 24 
Acres. 
Sevier Valley, Utah..........-. b12, 100 


REDFIELD SERIES. 


The Redfield series extends from mountain bases across plateaulike 
plains, upper valley slopes, and sloping plains of narrow valleys to 
nearly level plains adjacent to the valley trough. The soils of this 
series are formed of colluvial mountain wash, or sometimes of residual 
material, mingled with alluvial delta cone deposits of intermittent or 
torrential streams. They are generally treeless, often gravelly, some- 
times marked by rock outcrop, and frequently cut by washes and inter- 
mittent stream channels. The soils are derived primarily from red 
sandstone modified in places by an admixture of material derived from 
shales, slates, eruptive rocks, etc., and are typically of vermilion or 
bright red color. They generally occur as extensive areas. The lower 
lying and heavier members of the series are often poorly drained and 
alkaline. 

Redfield fine sandy loam. c—The soil is a fine sandy loam, 6 feet in 
depth, derived from the disintegration of red sandstones, sometimes 
mingled with limestones, and is usually well drained. In some areas 
the soil contains well-rounded, medium-sized gravel within 3 feet of the 


a Mapped as Maricopa gravelly loam. 
b Mapped as Glenwood loam. 
eMapped as Redfield sandy loam. 
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surface, and this gravel increases in quantity and size in the lower 
depths. Some areas are underlain by sandstone and limestone rocks 
outcropping in high places. The type occupies valley floors sloping 
gently from the mountains, upper bench lands, and elevated, undulat- 
ing plains. It is adapted to alfalfa and grain when so situfted that 
irrigation is possible. 


SOU (nets oP ese ne eee se 1 3 24 33 27 11 
SUD SOURCS) eee ee ae 0 3 4 15 31 35 13 
Acres. 
Sevier Valley, Utah......:.-.-.. 44, 200 
Laramie WayOlee = see Soe 42, 644 


Redfield loam.—The soil is a vermilion-colored loam, 43 or 5 feet deep, 
underlain by a clay loam or occasionally by a sandy loam or sand sub- 
soil. The type occupies level valley floors and is frequently poorly 
drained and contains alkali. It is an excellent soil for general farming 
when drained and free from alkati. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
S OME) tS seo: Shc er eee 0 1 1 8 16 52 22 
Sub Solin Wasescesee ete 0 1 1 6 17 49 22 
Acres. 
Newierevealle suite pasar aes 14, 100 


Redfield clay loam.—The soil is a clay 5 feet in depth, of vermilion- 
red color, underlain by a sand subsoil. The soil is quite tenacious and 
difficult to till. The type occupies low and level land, is poorly drained, 
and contains considerable alkali. The soil is of little agricultural value 


except as meadow land. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOlly (2) pte ie es tee meg 1 1 1 2 9 54 28 
Subsoils(4) Beeee eee eee eas 0 0 1 2 10 53 33 
Acres. 
Sevier valley. Witaht= esses eemes 3, 800 


MALADE SERIES. 


This series occurs along valley troughs and in the vicinity of river 
flood plains, and consists of stream sediments of recent date or in proc- 
ess of formation. The soils occupy low or slightly elevated valley 
plains of smooth, nearly level surface, frequently marked by the pres- 
ence of stream channels or sloughs. They are derived mainly from 
eruptive, early sedimentary, and altered sedimentary rocks, and occur 
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as small narrow to broad extensive areas. The soils are generally dark 
in color and are underlain by light-colored sands or sandy loams or by 
heavy red subsoils. The heavy members are compact. The areas are 
generally well drained. 

Malade fine sand.—This consists of a fine sand without much change 
in texture to a depth of 6 feet. It has been formed from materials de- 
posited by river overflows, and is usually found adjacent to the stream 
channels, sometimes occupying the higher forelands. It is adapted to 
sugar beets under irrigation and to other crops suited to the climatic 
conditions. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
S10. k (GS) sii a ean ie a coe 0 1 7 50 28 8 ii 
Sipsoil (este seast eee 0 0 0 35 39 16 10 
Acres. 
Bearmhiver-Uitah.. ess 28s 6, O80 


Malade sandy loam.—The soil consists cf a fine sandy loam to a depth 
of about 12 inches, and is underlain to 5 or 6 feet by a coarse sandy 
loam subsoil often containing a high percentage of clay, and this in turn 
is underlain by a fine sandy loam cr fine sand. The surface foot is 
usually quite loose in texture, but below this the material is generally 
very compact. The type owes its origi to river deposits. The sur- 
face is level, but is higher than surrounding land, the type usually 
occupying forelands adjacent to the streams. The soil is well drained 
and free from alkali. and is well adapted to alfalfa, grasses, wheat, and 
other grain crops. It is an excellent soil for sugar beets when irriga- 
tion is practiced. 


SONG) ee on sew sn oeees o 0 0 1 46 23 19 20 
Acres 
Bear RIVeL, WO bales 5a ee eee 3, 264 


Malade fine sandy loam.—The soil is a gray fine sandy loam to a 
depth of from 2 to 23 feet, underlain to 6 feet with a red loam or clay 
loam subsoil. The heavy subsoil has been deposited in quiet waters 
from silt and clays brought down by river overflows, while the top cover- 
ing of fine sandy loam has been formed colluvially from surrounding 
higher lands. The type is generally well drained, and contains very 
little alkali, the subsoil being comparatively free from it. The soil is 
adapted to sugar beets, alfalfa, and to some orchard fruits. 
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. 1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SONG) eee ace ee ee 0 0 1 16 31 37 16 
UDSOMN(S) yee cece eee 0 0 0 it 23 40 25 

Acres 
BeariBiver Uitahs- eee 3. 25 eee 10,112 


Malade loam.—To a depth of about 12 inches this is a fine sandy 
loam soil, underlain to 3 or 4 feet by a loam or occasionally by a clay 
loam subsoil, which is in turn underlain to 6 feet by a fine sandy loam, 
fine sand, sandy loam, or sand. The type has been formed by deposits 
from river flood waters. The surface is generally level, and the soil is 
naturally well drained, except where it lies adjacent to streams. Where 
free from alkali it is well adapted to sugar beets and grain, and where 
the water table is not too near the surface, to fruit and alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOU) ee see sees rece eee 0 1 1 13 25 43 17 
Subsolls(8)t28.=. seeaese 5-2 222 0 1 1 12 24 3 29 
MOwersubsollach)maae=e ee 0 0 0 32 43 14 11 
Acres. 
BeaniRivers Uriailesss- ee eee oe 16,640 


JORDAN SERIES. 


The Jordan series consists of old stream sediments, probably deposited 
to a large extent in the waters of former lakes and modified by later 
shore and stream deposits. It thus consists of a mixture of stream and 
lacustrine sediments and occurs upon low, level or sloping valley plains 
covering the bed, benches, and shores of ancient Lake Bonneville. The 
soils are not subject to present extensive stream modification and are 
treeless except 1n the vicinity of streams or lakes. With the exception 
of the lowerlying bodies the soils are usually well drained. The material 
is derived from a great variety of rocks of all ages, consisting of lavas, 
sandstones, shales, limestones, slates, quartzites, granites, etc. The 
soils occur as irregular and frequently as extensive areas, with the ox- 
ception of the members of lighter texture, and are dark in color and agri- 
culturally important, except where poorly drained and alkaline. They 
are generally devoted to grain, alfalfa, fruits, and truck crops. 

Jordan sand.a— The soil is a medium to rather fine sand of light-gray 
color, and loose, incoherent structure generally 6 feet or more in depth. 
The lower portion of the section is sometimes coarser in texture than the 


a See also Jordan fine sand, p. 191. 
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overlying material. The type occurs as small, narrow to broad extensive 
areas covering low, level to somewhat elevated, and sloping valley plains. 
The more elevated areas are well drained, often of uneven surface, and 
frequently gravelly, supporting only desert vegetation. The lower lying 
areas are sometimes poorly drained and somewhat alkaline. The type 
is formed of assorted stream-borne material, probably deposited subse- 
quent to the Bonneville period. 


1 2 5 4 5) 6 7 


SSOllea (ed) ewer. sesame ee aa ae 2 13 13 42 15 7 7 
SUbsoe(Aaiee pee se ee i ST Cats: 36 23 19 9 
Acres. 
Provo sUitalias Soe eae eae @ 10,368 
Weber County, Utah.........- @ 21,800 


- Jordan fine sand. b—This isa sand of light color, fine texture, and loose, 
incoherent structure, usually 6 feet or more in depth, but sometimes less, 
overlying sandy loam or loam. The type usually occurs as small, nar- 
row, or irregular and extensive areas often occupying a somewhat ele- 
vated position. ‘Thesurface isoften barren and marked by irregularities 
and drifting dunes. The soil is well drained and free from alkali, but 
generally of little agricultural importance. 


1 Pe 3 4 5) } 7 

Sony. ae tot pao ah 0 4 13 60 18 1 4 
Acres. 
Weber County, Utah.......-.- 1,900 
Salt bake Uta ey ces. ce seye ete: 2 3,020 


Jordan fine sandy loam. ¢—This consists of a sandy loam of medium 
to fine texture, generally from 1 to several feet in depth. The subsoil 
is subject to considerable variation, but the soil is generally underlain 
at about 2 feet by about 13 feet of loam, then by 1 foot of fine sand 
grading into clay. It usually occupies lower valley plains and is an 
important agricultural soil where well drained and free from alkali. 


SS OU (is) Phone ae ee ie Sc ore 1 2 7 20 26 28 13 
MU DSO (ANAS ser on cies sates 1 1 1 6 37 34 16 
Acres. 
Saltrlake:. Utahtc ttt 48, 620 


a Mapped as Fresno sand. 
b Mapped as Jordan sand. 
¢ Mapped as Jordan sandy loam. 
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Jordan loam.a— The soil consists typically of 3 or 4 feet of loam 
underlain by a clay subsoil. Occasionally, however, the surface to the 
depth of from 1 to 23 feet is a fine sandy loam. The lower portion of 
the soil section is also subject to considerable variation, the loam some- 
times extending to a depth of 6 feet or more, while layers or lenses of 
sand often occur in the subsoil. The type generally occurs as isolated 
and rather small bodies covering parts of the lower level valley plains, 
depressions, or lower benches. The lower lying areas are generally 
poorly drained and alkaline. 


1 2 3 + a 6 7 
SOU Gon teen da etek oe 1 1 2 7 22 37 26 
SUpPSOl 2) iseetsee- eee 2 2 2 7 18 38 25 
Acres. 
1eironrcory WHEN Mey eA ne 3 eee A a ws b 38, 400 
Sali awake: Uitainen see sees 41, 900 
Weber County, Utah tec2s 2-2-2 15, 400 


Jordan clay loam. ¢—This consists of a dark-gray or sometimes reddish 
clay loam soil usually extending to a depth of about 3 feet. The soil is 
often friable, resembling in field characteristics a soi of much lighter 
texture. The subsoil is sometimes a sandy loam, but is usually a heavy 
clay loam or clay of yellow or red color. The type occurs as extensive 
areas covering lower level valley plains or lower benches. The lower 
lying areas are often poorly drained, alkaline, and of a compact struc- 
ture, making them difficult to cultivate. The soil produces alfalfa, 
grain, and sugar beets. 


1 2 5 4 5 Ginn 

Sollti(A)iee eee eee ee ees 1 1 4 2 14 45 34 

Subsoill (G) Meseeese esse see 0 0 0 1 7 39 53 
Acres. 
BroworeUtaliess 24 sae eee 99, 648 
Bearehivier: Utah 2.) as oease ey 61,6382 


Jordan clay.d—This consists of about 1 foot of heavy clay loam or 
clay underlain to-6 feet or more by a tenacious clay subsoil, usually of 
light-yellowish color. The subsoil is sometimes marked by thin strata 
or lenses of sand or fine sand. The type occurs upon valley plains 
extending from lower limits of the mountain slopes to recent jake bot- 
toms. The more elevated areas are generally well drained and com- 


a See also Jordan clay loam, p. 192. 
b Mapped as Jordan sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Jordan loam. 

d See also Salt Lake clay loam, p. 194. 
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prise valuable farming lands. The lower lying areas are generally 
poorly drained, alkaline, and of but little agricultural importance. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6° 7 

Soumya) ics fa sae 0 1 1 Is 13 30 52 

SUpsoila(2) 22222 ceo cee = 0 0 0 8 20 39 35 
Acres 
Bert Rivers U tal 2.2. es sae 2,688 
PIOVOMWGa Mats. - east ee eee 3, 840 


SALT LAKE SERIES. 


The Salt Lake series consists of lacustrine sediments and material 
derived from stream deltas. The soils of this series occur upon low, level 
plains, marking the site of recent lake bottoms. They are generally 
barren, deficient in drainage, and heavily impregnated with alkali 
salts. They are derived from eruptive, sedimentary, and altered rocks 
of various ages and are without gravel. They cover extensive areas, 
are usually dark in color, and usually have little or no agricultural im- 
portance. 

Salt Lake sand.—This is a sand consisting of about 80 per cent of 
medium-sized egg-shaped or spherical particles, largely calcareous. The 
type occupies level or dune areas. Near Great Salt Lake, Utah, the 
type is derived from the breaking up of lime hardpan, the peculiar and 
regular shape of the particles resulting from the wearing and polishing 
action of wind and water. As found in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake 
the soil is of no agricultural value, because of its limited extent and its 
position. 


SfoyTl lt os ees Se a eS re 1 15 49 27 5 1 2 
Acres 
Provo Witte. sa eee eee. aes 152 
Salitsbake sWipali. fears eens 1, 140 


Salt Lake sandy loam.—This type consists of from 18 inches to 2 feet 
of sandy loam soil underlain by a fine sand subsoil, or of 6 feet of loam 
interstratified with beds or lenses of fine sands, fine sandy loams, or 
light loams. It occupies level plains and recent lake bottoms. The 
soil is poorly drained, contains an excess of alkali, and is bare of vegeta- 
tion. For these reasons it has no present agricultural value. 


Acres. 
Bear River Utahere « acssoaseee 1,408 
Weber County, Uitale -5---2.--- 49 ,900 


32075—06—— 13 
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Salt Lake loam.—The soil consists of 2 to 34 feet of loam, generally 
containing a large amount of fine sand or silt, usually underlain to a 
depth of 6 feet or more by a fine sand, fine sandy. loam, or sandy loam 
subsoil. It occupies level plains, representing recent lake bottom, is 
poorly drained, and contains excessive amounts of alkali. The soil is 
not adapted to agriculture at present, on account of its low-lying posi- 
tion, imperfect drainage, and high salt content. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Soilu(Q)se ene eee eee 1 il 1 10 27 37 25 
SUDSOIG) eee eee era (0) 1 1 20 41 20 12 
Acres 
BeariRiver Uitahiss 96s eeen eee 6,912 
Provost sees pees. ee 3,456 
Wieber County Witahs 2. 2 322 2es22 9, 600 


Salt Lake clay loam.—'his is a loam containing a relatively large 
quantity of silt, generally 6 feet or more in depth and becoming some- 
what heavier in texture and structure in the lower portion of the sec- 
tion. The type covers large areas of recent lake bottom. The areas 
are low, level, and poorly drained, and are frequently marked by the 
presence of meandering sloughs and stream courses. The soil is gen- 
erally filled with alkali and is of but little agricultural importance, 
only small areas being devoted to hay and grazing. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOil(G)\q2 Fee Sos ee AL 1 1 4 20 43 25 
Subsoila(o)ispteeeee eee ee 5 3 2 8 12 35 35 
Acres. 
Bear River Utah otc..5.-2s2s2 70,656 
Salituake, Witah iss See eee a18,510 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


Elsinore sand.—This type consists of rather coarse sand of light color 
and porous structure, generally carrying considerable waterworn 
gravel, extending to a depth of 6 feet or more. It is usually underlain 
by gravel beds. The type occupies recent stream sediments covering 
narrow areas in the vicinity of stream channels and is derived from a 
variety of rock material transported for considerable distances by val- 
ley streams. The soil is well drained, but is of little agricultural im- 
portance. 
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Elsinore fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-colored fine sandy loam 
4 feet in depth, underlain by a coarse sand subsoil grading into gravel. 
The type occupies low, level parts of the Sevier Valley, Utah. It is 
derived from river-transported material, is poorly drained, and con- 
tains considerable alkali near the surface. At present the soil is 
adapted only to salt-grass meadows. 


1 2 3 q 5 6 7 
SOUM(S) aoeaee seis cohen eke 0 2 3 15 30 37 12 
SUDSOUGO) ese see settee 2 3 4 27 30 25 8 
Acres 
Se SOVIET Valley? Gaile nae ee a7 ,800 


Weber fine sandy loam.’—The soil is rather sticky and heavy fine 
sandy loam of dark color, usually 6 feet or more in depth. Where less 
than 6 feet deep, it is generally underlain by a sand or sandy loam sub- 
soil. The type occurs as extensive areas from the base of mountain 
slopes to recent lake bottoms, or as low, level, or slightly sloping recent 
stream delta deposits. In the vicinity of recent lake or lagoon bot- 
toms 1t sometimes occurs as small mounds or elevations from a few to 
20 feet high. The lower lying areas are often poorly drained and filled 
with alkali. : 


J 2 3 4 D 6 7 
SoilkiG0)es ss ce eee sos 1 2 4 17 33 25 8 
SUDSOIS (Mice se. sss o ste 1 1 5 35 28 17 12 
Acres 
BeanRiver,, Witiahsc2-22:2e sss. 21,504 
Weber County; Utah.--2.... 4. 86 , 400 


SOILS OF THE NORTHWESTERN INTERMOUNTAIN REGION. 


The most extensive and uniform soil types of this region consist of 
residual materials overlying and derived from extensive basaltic lava 
plains and in some cases from granitic rocks or of ancient lacustrine sedi- 
ments or extensive lake beds now more or less modified by erosion or 
woliana gencies. Owing to erosion by streams and to movements of 
the earth’s crust, these soils now generally occupy more or less elevated 
sloping or rolling plains. About the margins of the lacustrine or re- 
sidual deposits they are covered by sloping plains and fans of colluvial 
wash from the adjacent mountain borders, while in the vicinity of the 


_ 


a Mapped as Elsinore sandy loam. 
6 Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. A part of the type should have been 
mapped as Bingham gravelly loam. 
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larger streams, which have carved and terraced the lacustrine beds and 
residual soils, occur other series of recent alluvial stream sediments 
derived from reworked materials of the lake beds or from the weath- 
ered products of the mountains. It is the soils of this region that con- 
stitute a large portion of the great grain-producing lands of the North- 


west. 
BRIDGER SERIES. 


The soils constituting this series occur upon mountain foot slopes, 
lower foothills, high or sloping plains, mesa lands, and alluvial fans or 
fan deltas, and consist of colluvial mountain waste mixed with stream- 
delta cone deposits. The higher lying areas are often rough and hiily, 
marked by rock outcrop, bowlders or glacial morainic débris, and deeply 
cut by stream channels. The soils are generally treeless or sparsely 
timbered, except in the vicinity of streams. The members of this series 
are derived from granitic rocks, gneiss, basaltic, andesitic, or other vol- 
canic rocks, with an admixture of materials derived from sedimentary 
rocks and occupy small, irregular to broad extensive areas. The soils 
are generally of dark color, and are underlain by sticky subsoils of light- 
gray or yellow color. The soils and subsoils are generally gravelly, the 
gravel varying from fine angular chips to large, well-rounded or angular 
blocks and cobbles. The soils are dry farmed to grains or, when not 
occupying too high a position, are irrigated and devoted to grains, 
alfalfa, clover, and fruits. 

Bridger gravelly loam.—This consists of a rather fine sandy loam or 
loam from 1 to 3 feet deep, carrying an appreciable amount of coarse, 
sandy material composed of fine angular rock fragments, giving it a 
somewhat loose porous structure. The soil is genera]ly underlain by a 
sticky, compact subsoil of fine texture and lighter color, although in the 
vicinity of canyon streams it is sometimes underlain by gravel and 
bowlders. The type occurs as small local to broad extensive areas covy- 
ering mountain foot slopes and alluvial cones and fans. The surface is 
frequently dissected by minor streams, broken by rock outcrop, or 
marked by glacial débris and bowlders. The soil and subsoil are gener- 
ally gravelly, the gravel consisting of angular to partially rounded frag- 
ments. The soil is well drained and free from alkali, but is generally 
somewhat deficient in organic matter. It is dry farmed to grains and 
when irrigated produces grain, alfalfa, and fruits. 


Acres. 
Baker City, Oree 3.22222 eeneee 17,216 
Gallatin Valley, Mont.......-.. 12, 544 


aMapped as Maricopa gravelly loam. 
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Bridger loam.¢—This type consists of a loam, sometimes approaching 


a fine sandy loam of rather loose porous structure, from 12 to 24 inches 


deep, underlain by a gritty subsoil of lighter color, compact structure, 
and heavy texture. Fine angular gravel frequently occurs. In the 
subsoil this is sometimes cemented together with a calcareous material, 
forming a hardpan. The type occurs upon mesa lands and lower foot 
slopes and is well drained and free from alkali. Under irrigation it is 
adapted to the production of alfalfa, clover, timothy, grains, and fruits. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUL, (GP ee eS ae ee ee aes 2 5 3 12 17 50 12 
SMSO (CS) mck es Sie el: 4 9 Bee FSi e Ce 4 oe ws 
Acres. 
Baker City, Orestes: 42-82 osc 30, 784 


Bridger clay loam.—The soil is a dark-colored to black tenacious clay 
loam from 1 to 3 feet in depth, of a fine silty texture, and frequently of 
compact, adobelike structure, usually carrying considerable fine angu- 
lar gravel. The subsoil is a tenacious silty clay loam of light-yellow to 
gray color, frequently carrying large amounts of lime. The type occurs 
as irregular areas covering parts of sloping terraces adjacent to moun- 
tain ranges, foothills, and foot slopes. The soil is generally retentive of 
moisture, and is productive either when dry farmed or irrigated. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
SOU Giese ses Saree ee ees be 0 2 1 4 10 58 26 
Subsoil i) eee. ee 1 2 1 1 11 50 32 
Acres 
Gallatin Valley, Mont..........- 1,472 


YAKIMA SERIES. 


The members of this series consist of ancient lake sediments, with an 
admixture of volcanic dust or of residual soils of fine texture or a mix- 
ture of both. The materials have been derived mainly from basaltic 
and andesitic or granitic rocks. The soils occur upon mountain foot 
slopes, elevated lava plateaus, table-lands, ridges, or rolling hills, with 
intervening depressions, sloping valley plains, and elevated stream ter- 
races. The higher areas are often rough and broken and are marked by 
rock outcrop and forest growth. The lower lying areas are generaily 
gently sloping or undulating, dissected by minor stream channels, and 


2 Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 
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marked by bluff and terrace lines usually strewn with waterworn 
gravel. The soils of this series generally occur as extensive areas. 
Both soils and subsoils are of a light-gray to light-brown or buff color, 
usually porous structure, and ashy texture from a few to many feet in 
depth. A thin layer of compact adobelike structure sometimes occurs 
in the subsoils, which are underlain by parent rock or by gravel beds 
occurring at considerable depths. The soils usually erode rapidly under 
the influence of streams or irrigation. The subsoils are frequently 
marked by the presence of pockets of volcanic ash and are friable and 
easily cultivated. The soils are well drained and productive and are 
extensively cultivated to grains, hay, hops, and vegetables. 

Yakima stony loam.—This type consists of basaltic ledges, bowlders, 
and gravel outcrops generally in too great quantity to permit of culti- 
vation. The space between the bowlders is occupied by small patches 
of Yakima sandy loam. The type occurs on hillsides and plateaus in 
valleys and is well drained and free from alkali. The bowlders are 
sometimes removed and the soil cultivated. 


aia Kaas Wide = ae me Oe eee 8, 960 


Yakima sand.—This type consists of a gray to dark-gray sand of 
medium texture, usually 1 to 6 feet or more in depth, underlain by 
a sandy loam of the same composition as the Yakima fine sandy loam. 
The type occurs in extensive bodies, occupying ridges, hillocks, and 
dunes, with intervening narrow depressions. The soil is frequently 
drifted badly by winds. It is well drained and free from alkali. The 
type is derived mainly from basaltic rocks, the finer material having 
been removed by winds. It is difficult to cultivate on account of its 
high position, porous structure, and driftin. . 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SS OlIN(L). 2 nosese eee ec poete eek 1 18 23 39 12 4 3 
Acres 
Blaektoot, ldahoressess sss ose 31, 104 


Yakima fine sand.a—This is a fine sand of loose porous structure, 
from a few inches to several feet in depth. It is similar to the 
Yakima sand in color, topographic position, origin, and mode of 
formation, but is generally somewhat less drifted. The soil is well 
drained, free from alkali, and when capable of irrigation and cultiva- 
tion is adapted to tree fruits, truck crops, berries, alfalfa, and clover. 


a See also Gallatin fine sandy loam, p. 202. 
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1 2 3 4 D 6 7 
SoUlk(S) eae 25st a eee 1 2 6 45 28 15 4 
SUDSOMR(2) ees cee see 1 1 2 19 50 21 5 
Acres 
‘Boise: dane 435s. eee @ 17, 430 
Walkimias Wiaishshice ae eee b 20, 660 


Yakima fine sandy loam. ¢—This consists of a gray fine sandy loam 
of a light friable structure from a few inches to many feet in depth. 
Alternating strata of fine sand and fine sandy loam, with occasional 
gravel, often occur throughout the lower portion of the soil section. 
Where the soi! is shallow it is directly underlain by basaltic rock. 
Strata of voleanic ash frequently occur at varying depths throughout 
the soil section as beds from a few inches to 2 feet in thickness. The 
type generally occurs as extensive bodies covering ridges or hilltops, 
elevated slopes, and valley plains. On account of its friable, porous 
structure it is easily washed by streams. The type consists primarily 
of preglacial lake sediments, the surface often being strewn with 
glacial gravel and bowlders. The soil is well drained and free from 
alkali, except where subject to seepage from more elevated lands, and 
is adapted to hops, alfalfa, clover, timothy, fruits, and cereals. 


1 2 3 q 5) 6 7 
SOlli(2) se ses eeeee eae se 2 4 5 14 29 39 dl 
SIDSONN (ia eere seer rae are 1 2 4 14 29 42 7 
Acres. 
Wakimas Washes ee ee d 149, 580 


Yakima loam. ¢—The soil consists of a light loam of fine silty texture 
and porous structure, approaching a fine sandy loam in field properties, 
of a light-brown to buff or gray color, generally extending to a depth 
of from 2 to 4 feet. The subsoil is a yellow to hght-brown rather 
compact loam in residual areas, grading into decomposing crystalline 
rocks. Rock fragments are encountered in both soil and subsoil. 
The type consists mainly of residual or colluvial material derived 
from granitic or basaltic rocks, covering rough hills or gently stoping 
foot slopes and plains. The higher lying bodies are often forested 


a@ Mapped as Snake River sand. 

b Mapped as Sunnyside sand. 

¢ See also Columbia silt loam, p. 206, and Yakima silt loam, p. 200. 
d Mapped as Yakima sandy loam. 

€ Mapped as Yakimasandy loam. See atso Gallatin loam p. 203. 
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and little cultivated, owing to the rough character of the surface. 
The soil is well drained and free from alkali, and where capable of 
cultivation is well adapted to alfalfa, timothy, clover, and grains. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 

SOG) Bae eas sees Je? 5 f 12 12 49 13 

SUDSOIl (2)i2 eee ee eee eee il 1 2 11 15 62 9 
Acres. 
BakemCityssOree 2 a2hr see ese 10, 816 
HewistontldahOre sess coese eee 6, 208 


Yakima silt loam.a—This type consists of a buff to light-brown silt 
loam, 6 feet deep, often containing a layer of brown silt loam of compact 
adobelike structure from a few to 10 inches in thickness. This compact 
stratum erodes less easily than the overlying soil or the subsoil, but 
offers little hindrance to cultivation or root penetration. Upon the 
steeper slopes the soil is often of somewhat lighter color and looser 
structure than over the more nearly level bodies. The soil is some- 
times of a somewhat compact structure with slight puddling tendencies, 
but is generally friable under ordinary cultivation. It is underlain gen- 
erally by a friable and often distinctly porous and ashy subsoil of yel- 
low, light-gray, or buff color and fine silty texture, frequently rich in lime 
and containing small pockets of voleanic ash. The type usually occurs 
as extensive bodies covering rolling hills and intervening narrow valleys, 
mounds, ridges, or elevated sloping treeless plains and mesa lands fre- 
quently deeply dissected by intermittent streams. The material con- 
sists of ancient lake deposits, derived mainly from basaltic and other 
voleanic rocks partially reworked or modified by subsequent stream 
wash, or in certain cases derived from deep weathering of basaltic or 
crystalline rocks in place. The surface is frequently marked by bluff or 
terrace lines, which are usually thickly strewn with waterworn gravel. 
The soil is deficient in organic matter, but is usually well drained, free 
from alkali, and productive, being devoted mainly to grains, alfalfa, 
and clover. 


1 4 3 4 i) 6 7 
SOlw(9 pee eee oe cs 0 0 0 3 18 70 9 
SUDSONECH) per eeeeeoties: oa 0 0 0 2 9 7? 10 
Acres. 
Gallatin Valley, Mont. .....-- 53, 824 
Mewaston wl GahoOese- ee. see eee b 172, 992 


Walla Walla, Wash..........- c64, 896 
aSee also Gallatin silt loam, p 203. 
b Mapped as Yakima fine sandy loam. 
¢Mapped as Yakima sandy loam. 
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GALLATIN SERIES. 


The Gallatin series occupies lower, nearly level, or slightly sloping 
stream terraces or alluvial river valley plains adjacent to stream chan- 
nels. The soils of this series are formed by recent flood-plain deposits 
with an admixture of reworked lake sediments. They are underlain 
by beds of gravel and cobbles, usually at a depth of from a few inches to 
a few feet, sometimes partially cemented by lime. The areas are often 
marked by shallow beds or channels of meandering streams, and are 
frequently timbered or covered with willow or brush thickets in the 
vicinity of streams. The members of this series are derived mainly 
from basaltic, andesitic or other volcanic rocks, with an admixture of 
material derived from granites, gneiss, sedimentary, or altered sedimen- 
tary rocks. They usually occur as small irregular to broad extensive 
areas. The lighter members are of a light-gray color and porous struc- 
ture,and are usually gravelly, the gravel consisting of well-rounded peb- 
bles. The heavier members are brown to black in color, compact in 
structure, usually poorly drained, are sticky when wet, and have a ten- 
dency to puddle. The areas are often subject to overflow. The soils 
are underlain by light-gray or yellowish ashy to dark compact subsoils 
with frequent occurrences of a compact adobelike structure. They are 
generally rich in organic matter and of a mucky consistency, except in 
the lighter, higher lying members. The soils sometimes contain alkali, 
and are generally devoted to hay, grains, vegetables, and pasture. 

Gallatin gravelly loam.—The soil is a rather compact, moderately 
heavy, and sticky loam of dark-gray to dark-brown color, varying 
from a few inches to 3 feet in depth and carrying a large amount of flat- 
tened or rounded gravel, chiefly of basaltic or other volcanic rocks, 
from a fraction of an inch in diameter to the size of cobbles. The sur- 
face is often, but not always, strewn with cobbles and gravel. The 
soil is underlain by a sticky, gravelly loam of fine texture and light- 
gray color, grading to gravel beds, or frequently underlain directly by 
beds of river sands and reworked pebbles and cobbles often partially 
cemented by lime. The type generally occurs as extensive areas coy- 
ering nearly level or slightly sloping stream flood plains or valley bot- 
toms skirting stream channels. The surface is broken only by shallow 
stream channels or minor stream-formed terraces and is frequently cov- 
ered by heavy thickets of willow and light timber. The soil is well 
drained, except in the level areas, which are subject to overflow. The 
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type is formed by a mixing of recent stream alluvium with original 
gravel sheets underlying lake beds. The soil is frequently too shallow 
and gravelly to admit of profitable cultivation, but the favorably situ- 
ated areas are adapted to grains and hay. 


DOL (2) es sao ae wt eeeewe. 3 6 6 16 19 42 9 
Acres 
Gallatin Valley, Mont ........ 32,576 
Walla*Walla; Wash 2235232 210,048 


Gallatin fine sandy loam.—This type consists of a light-brown to 
light-gray fine sandy loam, rather light ‘in texture, grading toward a 
fine sand. The soil has a loose, friable structure to a depth of from 
1 to 6 feet, and is usually underlain by a gray or light-colored fine sandy 
or silty subsoil, often containing small well-rounded gravel which 
grades into beds of river sands and gravel. The sand and gravel beds 
sometimes underlie the soil directly. The type occurs in small, irregu- 
lar to broad, extensive areas, covering valley plains and low, nearly 
level to slightly elevated and sloping stream terraces. The surface is 
generally smooth, except in the vicinity of bluff or terrace lines or where 
cut by stream channels, and is treeless. The soil is often strewn with 
waterworn gravel or slightly drifted by winds. It is seldom subject 
to overflow, and is generally well drained and free from alkali, except 
when subject to seepage from more elevated soils. Stream sediments 
are sometimes mingled with the earlier lake deposits. The soil is often 
somewhat deficient in organic matter. Under irrigation it is adapted 
to trees and small fruiis, truck crops, grains, alfalfa, and clover. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soild); west eaaee Ne 0 2 5. 26-980" wal 6 
Subsoil4@) eee coseos cee 1 6 7 28 20 29 8 
Acres 
Bose: Wdahors:ceche see ae b 33, 100 
Gallatin Valley, Mont ........ 6, 464 
lewiston’ Idaho eee. c2,112 


a Mapped as Yakima gravelly loam. 
b Mapped as Caldwell sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Yakima fine sand. 
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Gallatin loam.a—This type consists of a dark-gray or brown to dark- 
brown or nearly black loam, from 3 to 6 feet deep, of a fine silty texture 
and friable under cultivation. The soil is underlain by a gravelly loam 
or waterworn gravel or by a gray or yellow sticky loam grading into 
gravelly loam or river gravel. The lighter phases are frequently of 
porous structure and ashy texture. The type occupies extensive areas 
covering low-lying plains or terraces and stream flood plains, and is 
subject to overflow and sometimes poorly drained. Both soil and sub- 
soil are sometimes marked by pockets of volcanic ash. The type is — 
composed of recent stream alluvium with an admixture of older degraded 
lacustrine material. The soil is generally rich in organic matter, and 
in the poorly drained districts is sometimes filled with alkali. Where 
cultivated it is adapted to vegetables, hay, and grain. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soli (Giese aati e eae 0 2 2 13 24 43 16 
Subsols(O) eee say ee ook 2 4 3 15 20 39 19 
Acres. 
Baker: Citi Orer =< 32505225: 2 29, 760 
Blacktoote [dahosssa-e= 241, 216 
Walla Walla, Wash.-........-- 3, 392 


Gallatin silt loam.—The soil of this type is a dark-gray or brown to 
black heavy sticky silt loam, sometimes containing gravel. It has 
rather a compact structure, but is generally friable under cultivation. 
The soil is from 10 to 36 inches deep, and is underlain by a dark-gray 
or black to light-colored heavy,sticky silty loam, generally of rather 
compact adobelike structure, which usually extends to a depth of 6 feet 
or more, and is in turn underlain by rounded river gravels. The type 
occupies small to extensive areas covering nearly level valley depres- 
sions, river flood plains, and stream bottoms. The areas are often 
marked by willow thickets or small timber and are cut by meandering 
stream channels. The soil is often subject to overflow, is usually 
poorly drained, and sometimes contains alkali. The type is composed 
of stream sediments derived from rocks of adjacent mountains and by 
degradation and reworking of earlier lake beds. The soil is generally 
rich in organic matter and is frequently of a somewhat mucky consist- 
ency. It is devoted to pasture, hay, grains, vegetables, and forage 
crops. 


a Mapped as Yakima loam, 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOMO) tees cesses 0 2 2 5 9 66 16 
SUDS Ome (Glassen. eee see ee 0 1 1 8 15 62 15 
Acres. 
Boise ldanoweesss. cme sass a1, 500 
Mewiston. Vdawopssecss-s-ee ass b 15, 936 
Gallatin Valley, Mont ......-.- 23, 808 


Gallatin clay loam.—This type consists of a dark chocolate-brown 
heavy sticky clay loam soil of compact adobelike structure, generally 
about 3 feet in depth, and underlain by a heavy silty clay loam subsoil 
of lighter color, or by waterworn gravel. The soil puddles readily, 
bakes and cracks upon exposure, and frequently carries smali angular 
rock fragments. The type occurs as small bodies occupying local de- 
pressions in the vicinity of the valley trough and is often poorly drained. 
It is composed of heavy stream alluvium, partially derived from the 
reworking of earlier lake beds. The soil is generally devoted to grains 
and hay. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil Cisse eee eee 0 i a} 7 11 50 30 
SUS Olk(h) eee oer see ee 0 2 15 17 39 24 
Acres 
Gallatin Valley, Mont.....-2.-.--- 896 


MISCELLANEOUS SOLLS OF THE NORTHWESTERN INTERMOUNTAIN 
REGION. 

Deer Flat fine sandy loam. -—This is a red, micaceous fine sandy loam 
from a few inches to 3 feet in depth. The subsoil is a sandy loam or 
sand from 50 to 100 feet deep. The type occurs in higher lying valley 
areas and has a generally level surface. The soil is free from alkali, but 
only a small proportion is cultivated, owing to lack of water for irriga- 
tion. It is a good soil for truck, grain, clover, and fruit. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SO C2) eee ee et een 1 3 2 8 49 27 9 
Subsoie(S) Bea eee eee 2 3 2 13 47 23 8 
Acres. 
Boise dahoic bee eae ae 45, 380 


a Mapped as Caldwell loam. 
b Mapped as Yakima.silt loam. 
¢ Mapped as Deer Flat sandy loam. 
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Boise loam.—This type consists of a red or yellow loam from 6 inches 
to several feet in depth, underlain by alternating strata of sandy loam 
and sand, the latter often being cemented into a hardpan by calcium 
carbonate. The particles in the upper stratum of the soil are also 
usually cemented together, but not into a compact mass. The surface 
is generally covered with a coating of sandy loam of varying depth and 
having the texture of the Boise sandy loam. The type occurs in mesa 
plains, is derived from lake sediments, and often contains alkali. When 
the subsoil is broken up it is a good soil for grain, fruit, and alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SSOT TG eae ie a Ss page Cee re 2 2 1 5 26 44 18 
ITOSOUACS) = thoes een 4 5 3 9 24 35 18 
Acres 
Boles 1a altos] sae os ee ete 61,960 


Boise silt loam.—The soil is a light-gray sijlt loam of a micaceous, 
loose, and ashy texture, from a few inches to 40 or 50 feet in depth. 
To a depth of 6 feet it is often interstratified with a loam or with sand 
or sandy loam lime hardpan, and in places the sandy loam extends to 
bed rock. The soil rests upon beds of coarse gravel and cobbles. The 
type is usually found on mesa lands, and is composed of lake sediments, 
probably derived from basalt. Some alkali occurs in local spots in the 
loam subsoil. The soil is well drained and is adapted to truck, grain, 
and clover. Where the hardpan is not very thick fruit and alfalfa do 
well. 


SOUND) Ree ee ae Pee O U 1 3 16 68 9 
SubSoOUs(Ayies es ae ee 5 8 4 9 15 46 11 
Acres. 
Boise wi dahoesse ae see ee a 95, 850 


Bozeman silt loam.—The soil is a brown to nearly black, heavy 
sticky silt loam, generally of compact structure, usually about 1 foot in 
depth. When poorly drained a refractory, adobelike structure pre- 
vails and small puddled and barren spots occur. The subsoil consists 
of a dark-brown, sticky silty loam or clay loam of adobelike structure, 
underlain at 3 feet by stream gravel or by a light-yellow to light-gray 
silt loam of ashy texture. Medium fine to coarse rounded gravel and 
cobbles frequently occur in both soil and subsoil. The type occurs as 


@ Mapped as Boise sandy loam. 


. 
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irregular and extensive areas upon treeless foot-slopes and elevated 
sloping plains and sioping to nearly level valley plains. The lower 
lying bodies are somewhat deficient in drainage and sometimes contain 
alkali. The type has been formed by a partial degradation of.ancient 
lake sediments modified by an admixture of alluvial material derived 
from adjacent mountains and valley borders. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SAO} MGI) Yrs eet: See ae 0 1 1 1 8 72 18 
SUDSOMINGDE AAR es ee shee 0 1 1 2 9 69 17 
Lower subsoil (1).......--- 0 1 il 2 14 64 19 
Acres. 
Gallatin Valley, Montana ...... 76, 608 


Columbia silt loam.—This is a light-gray silt loam of a friable ashy 
texture, resembling in field properties a fine sandy loam. The soil is 
usually 6 feet or more in depth, and sometimes contains hardpan in 
the lower part of the section. The type occupies extensive bodies 
covering roliing hiils with intervening valleys and is usually but not 
always well drained. It is composed of ancient lake sediments modi- 
fied by an admixture of fine volcanic material. It sometimes contains 
alkali in low, poorly drained sections. The soil is generally devoted 
to grains. 


Sola) ae eae ee 0 1 1 6 16 67 8 
Acres 
W alta Walla, Wash. .2 .2.25- .. 426,688 


Walla Walla silt loam —This type consists of a very sticky brown or 
black silt loam or loam to a depth of 3 feet, underlain by a sandy loam 
similar to the subsoil of the Yakima sandy loam. In places the sub- 
soil from 3 to 6 feet is a sticky yellow plastic sandy loam, but in most 
cases below 3 feet the soil is a sandy loam. The type occupies very 
high, steep hills. It is well adapted to wheat and barley, giving very 
large yields of both. ; 

1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOG) poe enn cee 0 0 0 3 13 70 14 
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Walla Walla, Wash..........- b 23, 360 


a Mapped as Yakima fine sandy loam, 
b Mapped as Walla Walla loam. 
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SOILS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VALLEYS, PLATEAUS, AND PLAINS. 


The soils of the Rocky Mountain valleys, plateaus, and plains are 
derived from a wide range of igneous, eruptive, metamorphic, and 
sedimentary rocks. The plateau and plain types occupy a more or less 
elevated position and have sloping, undulating, or irregular surface 
features. They are derived from underlying sedimentary rocks, or con- 
sist of the remnants of ancient extensive mountain foot-slope material, 
or of alluvial deposits along streams trenching and terrac ng the sedi- 
mentary rocks of the plateaus and plains. The mountain slope and 
intermountain valley types consist of residual and colluvial deposits, or 
of ancient lacustrine or later stream sediments, occupying mountain 
foot slopes and narrow valleys. 

The soils of the mountain slopes are usually of little agricultural 
value, owing to their rough surface, elevated position, and the conse- 
quent impracticability of irrigation. Those of the plateaus, valleys, 
and plains vary widely in economic importance, depending largely 
upon climatic features, topographic position, and water supply for 
irrigation. They range from grazing lands of nominal value to soils 
adapted to the most important and intensively cultivated fruit, melon, 
sugar beet, and other special crops. 


LARAMIE SERIES. 


The Laramie series occurs upon mountain foot slopes and high, 
broken, sloping or undulating plains. The surface is often gravelly or 
strewn with cobbles or bowlders, and is frequently cut by intermittent 
stream channels or marked by rock outcrop. Depressions or basins of 
intermittent lakes frequently occur. The soils consist of colluvial 
mountain waste modified by alluvial stream wash or glacial débris, and 
are derived from granitic rocks, gneiss, schist, quartzites, etc., with an 
admixture of material from sedimentary rocks. They occur as exten- 
sive areas of dark-colored soils, generally underlain by light-colored 
gravelly subsoils, and are well drained and free from alkali except for 
local poorly drained depressions. 

Laramie gravelly loam.—The soil is a sandy loam of loose porous 
structure containing considerable coarse material and carrying a large 
quantity of rather small or medium gravel. It is usually from 2 to 3 
feet in depth, of a yellowish or dark-gray color, and is underlain to 6 
feet or more by light sandy loams, sand, and gravel. The subsoil con- 
sists largely of torrential stream deposits, the gravel ranging in size 
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from small pebbles to bowlders, and resting upon sedimentary rocks. 
The type occupies elevated, nearly level to broken and hilly plains. It 
is well drained and free from alkali, but owing to its porous structure 
and topographic position it is of but little agricultural value save for 


grazing. 
tren Oe Wi yO eens mee = ee see 19,200 


Laramie sandy loam.—The soil consists of a coarse sandy loam 2 to 6 
feet deep, and is underlain by sand and gravel. Some gravel, gen- 
erally quartz, sandstone, and limestone, occurs scattered through the 
surface soil. The type occupies uplands and is of colluvial origin. It 
is well adapted to general farm crops. Wheat yields from 20 to 30 
bushels, oats from 30 to 50 bushels, potatoes from i00 to 175 bushels, 
and alfalfa about 4 tons per acre. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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COLORADO SERIES. 


The soils of the Colorado series consist of colluvial and alluvial mate- 
rial of ancient mountain foot slopes, more or less modified by or mingled 
with recent alluvial wash and with residual material derived from under- 
lying sandstones, limestones or shales. They occupy eleyated undulat- 
ing prairies or treeless plains, marked by occasional low, rounded ridges or 
hills, deep, narrow arroyos, or broad, gently sloping valleys. In eroded 
districts bluff or terrace lines, strewn with waterworn pebbles, and out- 
cropping ledges of sedimentary rocks are frequent. The smaller stream 

valleys are often subject to overflow, and the uplands are frequently 
marked by depressions or local drainage basins. The transported 
material is derived largely from granitic and allied rocks of the Rocky 
Mountains. The soils and subsoils are generally of light-gray to 
reddish-brown or light-brown color, and frequently occur as extensive 
areas. They are generally productive under irrigation, but sometimes 
poorly drained and alkaline in depressions when subject to seepage from 
higher elevations. 
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Colorado gravelly loam.—The soil of this type consists of a gray to 
dark-colored heavy fine sandy loam or loam of fine silty texture, gen- 
erally 6 feet or more in depth and including considerable gravel. The 
gravel consists of fragments of granite, shale, or sandstone ranging in 
size from small fragments to 5 or 6 inches in diameter and increasing in 
quantity as the base of the mountains is approached. The soil erodes 
easily, and in arroyos or cuts the subsoil often exhibits a compact, 
adobelike structure. The type occurs along mountain foot slopes and is 
formed largely of colluvial material. It is frequently found as pronounced 
hills and ridges and is well drained and free from alkali. It usually occu- 
pies elevations above the limits of irrigation. 

Leo Ronee Sr aye ee Gey 
SOLA) newer ie seer eae 2 3 2 16 16 ol 10 


Acres. 
Greeley Color tatty esse ekeee 33,408 


Colorado sand.—The soil is a medium to rather fine sand of generaliy 
loose-porous structure, and often of wind-blown drifting surface, but 
sometimes sticky and compact, owing to more complete weathering. It 
is light-gray to yellowish or reddish-brown in color and generally 6 feet or 
more in depth, although sometimes less about margins of areas where it is 
blown over adjacent soil types. The soil is usually, but not always, free 
from gravel or rock outcrop. It carries a large proportion of micaceous 
and feldspathic material. The type occurs on sloping or rolling plains 
and dome-like elevations and ridges. It consists mainly of ancient 
stream borne material deposited in extensive foot slopes and derived 
from the barder rocks cf the Rocky Mountains, with the addition in 
places of recent stream-borne and wind-drifted material and of residual 
material from underlying sandstone. It is well drained and free from 
alkali. It is adapted to fruit and truck crops when not too loose and 
leachy, but generally lies above the limits of irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 r| 
SICH (7) Ve ey ae 1 9 16 039 22 6 i 
Smbsoile Ghats see eee see 1 d 13 34 22 12 il 
Acres. 
Garden! City, ans ee seen 10,944 
Greeley) Cola sc 232 betes 18,688 


» Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. 2 109,888 


a Of this, 95,680 acres was mapped as Fresno sand and 14,208 as Maricopa sand. 


32075—06——14 
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Colorado sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish or yellowish-brown 
sandy loam of medium to fine texture and rather compact structure, but 
friable under cultivation. It is usually from 1 to 3 feet in depth and is 
underlain by a compact, sticky reddish-brown or yellowish-brown sub- 
soil of adobe structure and of loam or sandy loam texture. The tex- 

‘ture and structure of the type is, however, subject to considerable 
variation, being modified in some areas by wash irom adjacent soils. It 
occurs typically on the slopes of the Great Plains or similar prairie or 
plateaulike regions. It is frequently marked by gravel-strewn bluff 
or terrace lines and outcropping ledges of shales, sandstones, or lime- 
stones. The soil often carries a small quantity of small gravel. The 
type comes from ancient foot-slope material derived largely from granitic 
rocks modified by later stream erosion, alluvial deposition, and by 
residual and wind-blown material. Usually well drained, free from 
alkali, easily cultivated, retentive of moisture, and adapted to alfalfa, 
melons, sugar beets, fruit, and vegetables when favorably situated and 
capable of irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Colorado fine sandy loam.—This type consists of from 2 to 4 feet of a 
light to dark brown fine sandy loam of friable structure, underlain by a 
heavy fine sandy loam or loam frequently carrying a stratum of material 
of compact structure and slightly heavier texture. This soil occurs as 
extensive areas covering rough and hilly to gently undulating elevated 
plains, cut by deep, narrow valleys formed by intermittent streams and 
frequently marked by local swampy depressions or closed drainage 
basins. Formed largely by residual material derived from underlying 
shales, shaly sandstone, and sandstone. The type is sometimes gravelly, 
generally well drained, and free from alkali, except in local depressions. 
Under irrigation adapted to grains, alfalfa, potatoes, and sugar beets. 

1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
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Acres. 
Greeleye Colo ete ees aaa 196, 480 


a Mapped as Sedgwick sandy loam. b Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 
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Colorado loam.—A loam of rather fine silty texture and usually red 
dish-brown color, extending to a depth of 6 feet or more, but frequently 
marked by a compact adobelike stratum of several inches thickness 
occurring below the first 6 inches or underlain at the depth of 1 to 2 feet 
by a tough reddish sandy clay of compact adobe structure. This is 
underlain by Tertiary deposits or by sedimentary rocks. It is some- 
times gravelly, the gravel consisting of angular fragments of sandstone 
and shale. This type of soil occurs both in small and extensive areas in 
elevated treeless plains of gently rolling or rather hilly topography. The 
higher elevations are rounded and often broken by outcropping sedi- 
mentary rocks. In more elevated districts the surface is dissected by 
narrow valleys and deep perpendicular-sided arroyos or marked by local 
drainage depressions. It is derived from underlying unconsolidated 
Tertiary deposits or consists of residual material from shales, sand- 
stones, and limestones. It is usually well drained and free from alkali, 
except in local depressions, and is well adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, 
smal] fruits, and ordinary farm crops. 


Soila(G) ee erase eee ee 0 2 3 20 50 15 
SUDSOME(A)S eet eoecee. 1 3 4 9 19 50 14 
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Colorado clay loam.—The soil is a tenacious clay loam of dark red- 
dish-brown color and compact adobelike structure, generally 6 feet or 
more in depth. The type occurs in depressions and over lower slopes of 
local closed drainage basins of elevated treeless plains. It consists of 
finer Tertiary foot-slope deposits, modified by further weathering and allu- 
vial wash or sedimentation. Gypsum frequently occurs as small flakes 
or granules. The surface is nearly level and unmarked by terrace or 
bluff lines, gravel, or rock outcrop. The soil is generally poorly drained 
and charged with alkali. 


1 2 3 + 5 6 7 
SOUs Gls cree ee onsen es 0 4 6 12 9 38 31 
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Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. b 832 


a Mapped as Sedgwick loam. b Mapped as Maricopa clay loam. 
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Colorado loam adobe.—This is a soil of marked, compact adobe struc- 
ture, checking into cubical blocks upon exposure, but breaking up into a 
loam when cultivated in a favorable moisture condition. It grades from 
a fine sandy loam to a heavy loam in texture, is of a yellowish or reddish- 
brown to dark-brown or dark-gray color, is usually 6 feet or more in 
depth, and is underlain by Tertiary foot-slope deposits or by sand- 
stones, limestones, and shales. The type occurs upon hilly to lower 
gently undulating slopes, in local drainage depressions, and in narrow 
areas bordering arroyos, and is usually without gravel. It is derived 
from underlying Tertiary deposits and sedimentary rocks, modified by 
alluvial washings from higher slopes and by wind-blown material. Gyp- 
sum and lime are frequently found in large quantities. The soil is reten- 
tive of moisture and is adapted to alfalfa and grains when capable of irri- 
gation. It is not damaged by accumulation of seepage waters or alkali 
from irrigation of higher lying lands. 


Ole (Aire cease ae eee eee 0 if 3 18 23 37 18 
SuUbSsoily(4) eee eee eee 0 1 2 19 ml 29 27 
Acres 
Greeley, (Colotn seat ot eee @ 5,632 


Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. . 6 37,284 
BILLINGS SERIES. 


The soils of the Billings series consist of ancient stream-deposited 
material, with an admixture of residual and ecolluvial material de- 
rived from shales, sandstones, or adjacent soil bodies. They occur in 
old, elevated stream terraces, stream flood plains, and in sloping val- 
ley plains or as second bottoms of stream valleys carved from the 
sedimentary rocks of elevated plains and plateaus. The surface is 
frequently cut by arroyos or intermittent stream channels. The soils 
often cover extensive areas and are prevailingly of dark or nearly 
black color, and frequently of compact, sticky, adobelike structure. 
In depressions or along lower slopes subject to seepage from irrigation 
from more elevated soil bodies they are frequently poorly drained 
and filled with alkali. When properly drained and cultivated they — 
are valuable and productive soils. 


a Mapped as Colorado adobe. b Mapped as Maricopa sandy adobe. 
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Billings gravelly loam.—The soil is a loam from 0 to 18 inches deep 
and is underlain by a loam or light clay loam 3 feet deep, beneath 
which is found waterworn gravel. Both the soil and subsoil contain 
gravel. The type is found in terraces which were formerly river 
banks and is free from alkali and well drained. Where occurring on 
plateaus the soil is well adapted to grain and alfalfa. 

TERE SSO cl ae a 
OU (2) eesti seks eal S 1 3 4 12 20 36 2 


Acres. 
Billings Montes. -eeree eee 11,776 


(or) 


Billings fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-gray to brown fine 
sandy loam, about 1 foot in depth, and is underlain by light-colored 
fine sandy loam, sands, or gravel, often imperfectly stratified. The 
soil sometimes extends to a depth of 6 feet or more with but little 
change ia texture or structure. It has asomewhat compact structure, 
‘but is friable under cultivation. The type occurs upon gently sloping 
valley plains in the vicinity of bluff lines or rock outcrop, and is often 
cut by arroyos or gullies with perpendicular walls. It consists of old 
alluvial deposits modified by colluvial and alluvial wash from adja- 
cent sandstone and shale material and from more elevated soil bodies. 
It is generally well drained and free from alkali, and is adapted to 
alfalfa, sugar beets, fruits, vegetables, and general farm crops. 


1 2 3 4 dD 6 Zi 
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Grand Junction, Colo.....-._- 26 ,944 


Billings loam.b—The Billings loam varies widely in texture and in 
character of subsoil, but consists in general of a reddish-brown to dark- 
gray or nearly black loam, which is underlain by sand or sandy loam 
or loam of lighter color. Fine gravel frequently occurs in both soil 
and subsoil. The type usually occurs as rather narrow bodies occu- 
pying nearly level valley slopes, and is frequently marked by the 
presence of stream channels or swampy depressions. It consists of 
alluvial and colluvial wash from shales, limestones, and more elevated 


, Mapped as Billings sandy loam. b See also Billings clay loam, p. 214. 
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soil bodies, mingled with older alluvial deposits. Where well drained 
and free from alkali it is adapted to sugar beets and general farm 
crops. 


S18) 1 hl ©) ne hentai lk 1 2 3 16 20 32 26 


Greeley, Colosesecc =: ee eee 41.984 


Billings silt loam.—The soil is a light-gray to dark-brown silt loam, 
generally 3 feet or more in depth, and is underlain by lighter or heavier 
subsoils, varying from sands to clays, which in turn are sometimes 
underlain by gravel. The soil is usually of compact adobelike struc- . 
ture, is very sticky when wet, puddles readily, and bakes and checks 
‘upon exposure, but is generally friable under proper cultivation. The 
type occurs as a second bottom soil along lower vailey plains and adja- 
cent to recent stream deposits. The surface is level except for minor 
terrace lines, arroyos, or other old or intermittent stream channels. 
The lower lying bodies are often poorly drained and contain alkali, but 
otherwise the soil is well adapted to sugar beets, grains, and alfalfa. 


NOUN) Hae Sree eee aie 0 0 0 4 ili 57 28 
Acres 
Grand Junction, Colo._---......- 5, 632 
Greeley, (Colo ss etree cee eee 4,032 


Billings clay loam.—The soil is a gray to dark-brown or black plastic 
clay loam from 1 to 6 feet in depth, of heavy compact structure, some- 
what given to puddling when wet and baking upon exposure. Where 
less than 6 feet in depth it is underlain by clay and occasionally in the 
lower part of the section by coarse sandy loam, loam, or gravel. The 
subsoil is generally of dark-gray to black color. The type usually 
occurs upon old stream-formed terraces and low, nearly level valley 
plains, and is frequently marked by the presence of slough or stream 
channels, gullies, or swampy depressions. Small gravelly ridges some- 
times occur in the vicinity of stream channels. It consists largely of 
shale and sandstone material and is formed by old stream deposits and 
by colluvial wash from bluffs and higher lying soil bodies. With the 
exception of poorly drained and alkali-impregnated depressions and 
lower slopes the soil is well adapted to alfalfa, grains, and vegetables, and 
sometimes to fruits. 
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Billings clay.—The soil is a yellowish-gray to black clay, generally 
extending to a depth of 6 feet or more, but is sometimes underlain at 
less than 6 feet by strata of dark-gray to black clay loam or loam, or by 
sand and gravel. It is generally of compact, refractory,. adobelike 
structure, puddles readily, bakes and checks upon exposure, and is of an 
impervious nature and very tenacious when wet. The type occurs upon 
old stream terraces and lower valley plains and in depressions marking 
swampy areas or former lagoons or slough beds. It has generally a 
nearly level or only slightly sloping surface, and is unmarked by gravel, 
except in the vicinity of upland bluff lines, where fragments of shales or 
sandstone may occur. The soil is usually rich in organic matter and is 
often poorly drained and alkaline. In origin and mode of formation it 
is similar to the Billings clay loam. It is generally best adapted to pas- 
turage, hay, grains, and sugar beets. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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FRUITA SERIES. 


The soils of the Fruita series are similar in origin, mode of formation, 
and topographic features to those of the Billings and the Mesa series. 
They are usually of a reddish-brown color, somewhat compact struc- 
ture, though friable under cultivation, and in lower depressions are 
often poorly drained and filled with alkali. 

Fruita fine sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish-brown fine sandy loam, 
generally 6 feet or more in depth, interstratified with layers of sand 
and loam. It is of friable, pervious structure, and has a slightly slop- 
ing or nearly level, smooth surface, sometimes cut by washes formed 


a Mapped as Billings loam. 
b Mapped as San Joaquin black adobe. 
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by intermittent streams. The type consists mainly of alluvial and 
colluvial material derived from washing of sandstones and higher lying 
upland or mesa lands and deposited over intermittent-stream-formed 
fans. It is subject to considerable damage from alkali and seepage 
waters, but when well drained and free from alkali is adapted to alfalfa, 
sugar beets, fruits, and truck crops. 


SOU) tac ce ec etsee ees: 0 1 2 24 27 35 11 
Acres 
Grand Junction. Coloves--s-2o.- 3, 968 


Fruita loam.—This type is similar in color, topographic and drain- 
age features, origin and mode of formation, to the Fruita fine sandy 
loam. It consists of a sticky loam of compact, adobe structure usually 
from 1 to 3 feet in depth, resting upon a silt loam subsoil. The soil 
possesses marked puddling tendencies and bakes upon exposure. The 
type occurs in local depressions or upon lower slopes and is generally 
rather poorly drained and filled with alkali. When well drained and 
free from alkali it is well adapted to alfalfa, grains, and general farm 


crops. 
ul 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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MESA SERIES. 


In origin, mode of formation, and topographic features the soils of 
the Mesa series are similar to those of the Billings and the Fruita series. 
They consist of former flood-plain deposits now existing as old ele- 
vated river terraces or mesa lands. The surface is often rough and 
hilly. The soils generally vary from light gray to chocolate-brown in 
color, are friable to compact in structure, and are underlain by shale 
and sandstone rock. They are sometimes poorly drained and impreg- 
nated with alkali in small local depressions. . 

Mesa fine sandy loam.—The soil is a reddish to chocolate-brown fine 
sandy loam, of light friable and often porous and leachy structure, 
extending to a depth of from 4 to 20 feet or more and underlain by 
shale and sandstone. The type occurs as elevated level to broken and 
hilly mesa lands, often marked by gravel-strewn bluff lines. It con- 
sists probably of old flood-plain deposits derived from sedimentary, 
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granitic, and volcanic rocks, and modified by subsequent erosion and 
eolian agencies. The soil, when within the reach of irrigation, is best 
adapted to fruits and tilled crops. : 
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Mesa clay loam.—Thesoil consists of a stiff, plastic, refractory and com- 
pact reddish to chocolate-brown clay loam, usually from 4 to 6 feet in 
depth and underlain by sandy and gravelly material grading to shale 
and sandstone. The type occurs in depressions and is probably formed 
largely of the finer wash from the Mesa fine sandy loam. It is generally 
free from alkali, productive, and well adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, 
and grains. 


BOMB) ero eee ses ose 328 1 2 oo) 28 2) eae: oe 


Grand Junction, Colo...........- 2,240 


_ Mesa clay.—The soil is a sticky clay of rather heavy texture and of 
compact, refractory structure, puddling and baking upon exposure and 
difficult to till. It is of light-gray to a dark slaty color, from 1 to 6 feet 
or more in depth, and is underlain by shale rock. The type occurs upon 
elevated mesa lands of slightly undulating or nearly level to rough hilly 
outline, broken by perpendicular cliffs, and is partially residual in origin, 
being derived from the underlying shale. Local depressions are often 
unproductive because of the accumulation of seepage waters. Where 
well drained the soil is adapted to the production of alfalfa and sugar 


beets. 
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SAN LUIS SERIES. 


The material forming the San Luis series was derived originally from 
volcanic rocks, principally trachyte, and represents ancient lacustrine 
sediments or lake beds, more or less modified by subsequent alluvial 
wash, wind-drifting, and weathering. The soils occupy filled valleys as 
broad, nearly level, or gently sloping plains, the surface being broken 
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only by small mounds or ridges or by forms produced by wind-drifting. 
They occur as small irregular to broad, extensive areas, often gravelly, 
the gravel consisting of medium to fine fragments. The soils are of 
reddish-brown color, porous structure, and are underlain by sands and 
coarse, rounded gravel. The lower lying bodies are often subject to 
injury from seepage and accumulation of alkali from irrigation upon 
higher adjacent soils. 
San Luis sand.—The soil is a coarse to medium incoherent, loose, red- 
dish-brown sand containing a large proportion of fine gravel, and under- 
lain at a depth of from 2 to 4 feet by a coarser material which can not be 
penetrated with the auger. The soil is composed of minute fragments of 
voleanic rock, and is light and easily shifted by the wind. In origin it 
is without doubt a lacustrine deposit and the generally level surface is 
crossed by minor ridges thought to be the result of varying deposition 
taking place in currents of different velocities. There are also some 
dunes from 1 to 6 feet high. These irregularities are a great hindrance 
to cultivation and irrigation. The drainage is excessive and constant 
irrigation is necessary. This has swamped some areas, and brought 
about the rise of alkali over large tracts of the type. Much of the origi- 
nally productive land has been abandoned for this reason. Fair crops 
of the small grains are grown. The yield per acre of wheat is 15 to 30 
bushels; of oats from 20 to 40. Pease are grown for pasture and for hay. 
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San Luis sandy loam.—The soil is a coarse gravelly reddish-brown 
loam from 18 inches to 3 feet deep, resting on a subsoil of almost pure 
gravel andsand,which extends to indeterminate depths. Near the moun- 
tains the surface soil is shallower, more sticky, and the gravel larger and 
more waterworn. Heavier phases of the soil are known locally as 
‘“‘adobe.”’ The type occupies imperceptibly sloping plains, the surface 
of which is broken by many knolls and ridges from 8 inches to not more 
than 2 feet in height. The soil is a lacustrine deposit. Near the moun- 
tains the soil is well drained and free from alkali. The lower areas are 
filled with alkali. Nearly all the cultivated areas are sown to cereals 
and pease. It is well adapted to these crops and also to potatoes and 
truck crops. 
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San Luis loam.—The soil is a plastic and sticky reddish-brown loam 
containing some gravel, 24 to 36 inches deep, resting on a subsoil of 
sand or sandy loam, beneath which occurs sand and gravel. The sur- 
face is level and uniform and well adapted to irrigation. The soil is a 
lacustrine deposit formed by further breaking down of materials cf San 
Luis sandy loam, contains more or less alkali, and is not at present cul- 
tivated. When irrigated the soil produces a good crop of wild hay and 
would be well adapted to the grain crops. 


SOUP CL) ees se Beene ee ae 1 7 7 23 16 12 34 


ssoanwwaiseValley,'Colozs: . 22. 5-445- 9,088 


LAUREL SERIES. 


The soils of the Laurel series occupy low, nearly level or slightly slop- 
ing stream terraces and river flood plains, or more elevated slopes adja- 
cent to intermittent streams subject to flood. They consist of recent 
alluvial sediments deposited from the turbid flood waters of wide, shal- 
low, shifting streams traversing elevated valleys, plains, or plateaus. 
The soils vary in color from light-gray to reddish-brown or black, ac- 
cording to position and the quantity of organic matter present, and 
are Often poorly drained and filled with alkali. 

Laurel fine sand.—The soil is a micaceous fine sand of light-gray to 
reddish-brown color and loose, porous structure. It is from 1 to 6 feet 
or more in depth and is underlain by coarser river sands and gravels or 
sometimes by heavier alluvial deposits. The type frequently occurs in 
long, narrow bodies covering river flood plains and lower stream terraces 
and is often cut by sloughs, stream channels, or depressions and slight 
ridges, and is subject to overflow. It consists of recent stream deposits 
and generally shows considerable variation in texture and structure. 
It frequently supports a considerable growth of willows and cottonwood. 
The soil is sometimes used for alfalfa and truck crops. 
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1 2 3 gE) eels) 6 7 
SOM ae Wit yoee toeeterte ere 0 1 4 64 23 5 3 
Subsonic foes eee 0 1 5 75 17 1 1 
Acres 
Grand Junction, Coloesssssecese ee 3, 008 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo...-. a §,952 
Sarpy, County; Nebre.jsss-s ces 5, 440 


Laurel sandy loam.—The soil is an alluvial sandy loam or fine sandy 
loam 2 to 6 feet deep, light-yellow to black in color, and is underlain by 
waterworn gravel and sand. The surface is usually level and is marked 
by sloughs, old river channels, and swampy areas due to seepage from 
irrigating ditches. Except where affected by alkali, the soil is excellent 
for grain, vegetables, and fruits. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Soniye eee ea ene 1 6 vi 23 25 25 13 

SU SOWN() eee ee ese oe 6 18 16 27 14 11 8 
Acres. Acres. 
Billings Mont isses aes see see 8; 832) | Greeley, Colo: te. -eeee seen 33, 792 
GardeniCitya Kansas. ses -= ae 16;0008| aramie, Wy0s--- eee seeeeee 29, 440 
Grand Junction, Colo.......--.- SOME eane Luis) COLOs =.= eae b 35, 776 


Laurel fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-gray to brown fine sandy 
loam from 0 to 15 inches in depth, resting on a lighter colored material 
slightly more sandy than the soil. The type occupies low, flat areas bor- 
dering streams and is purely alluvial in origin. It isnot subject to over- 
flow and in general is well drained. The soil is best adapted to corn 
and alfalfa, which sometimes suffer from drought, owing to the loose, 
porous nature of the soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soili(3) pememereme ssn sweet 0 1 3 36 32 18 9 
Subsoile(S)eeseesseee ee aso 0 1 3 30 33 22 10 
y Acres 
EVISSELL: Kang ae teen € 8,832 
Sarpy County, Nebr .......--.- 5,760 


Laurel loam.—The soil is a rather heavy dark-brown or dark-gray | 
loam varying considerably in texture. -The color usually becomes 
lighter as the depth increases. It is usually underlain by waterworn 
gravel or sand at from 3 to 6 feet and is frequently interstratified with 


a Mapped as Fresno fine sand. 
b Mapped as Rio Grande sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Lincoln sandy loam. 
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layers of sandy loams and silt loams of yellowish, gray, or mottled 
colors. The soil is of porous structure, readily permeable to water and 
sometimes of a leachy character. The type occurs in long, narrow 
strips covering stream bottoms or lower stream terraces, and when 
well drained and not subject to destructive overflow is adapted to 
alfalfa, sugar beets, grains, ete. 


# 1 2 3 4 5) 
SOU (GN ratte eye owe aa 0 2 3 10 22 41 21 
iSO le (6a areas oe Sa 1 5 8 21 20 29 15 
Acres 
Garden Citys Kans! ate 256 8, 704 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo- - *@ 37,760 
Warehnittary tan Sire ee eo ee b 45, 568 


Laurel clay loam.—The soil is a sticky, plastic black loam contain- 
ing considerable gravel, resting on a subsoil of sand and gravel which 
extends to undetermined depths. The soil contains considerable 
organic matter and is found along small streams and in depressions. 
The type is formed partially from materials brought by the streams 
from the mountains and partially by the further disintegration of the 
materials forming the adjacent soils. The soil is very difficult to culti- 
vate. When wet it is a sticky mass of mud and when dry it bakes 
similarly to the adobes of the Pacific coast. It is not esteemed a very 
desirable soil for grain or alfalfa and at present is used mainly for 
pasturage. The drainage is rather poor and would be difficult to 
improve. 


Soil (Aye. o chee eee as ee 2 5 3 9 14 36 31 
Acres. 
San Luis Valley, Colo.......-- c 23, 104 


Laurel loam adobe.—The soil consists of a reddish-brown or choco- 
late-brown loam of rather heavy texture and usually of compact, 
refractory, impervious adobe structure, exhibiting pronounced puddling 
tendencies. It is very sticky when wet and bakes and checks into 
cubical blocks upon exposure. The soil often contains a noticeable 
quantity of coarse sand and fine gravel and generally extends to a 
depth of from 3 to 6 feet or more and is underlain by sandy loam, 


a Mapped as Santiago silt loam. 
b Mapped as Arkansas loam. 
¢ Mapped as Rio Grande loam. 
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sand, and gravel. The type occurs upon lower stream terraces, 
river-bottom lands, and along the trough of small tributary stream 
valleys. The suriace is generally level, frequently marked by willow 
or other tree growth, and iscut bystream channels. It consistsof stream 
deposits modified by weathering and wash from adjacent heavy soils, 
and is in places subject to overflow or to injury from the accumulation 
of alkali or seepage waters. Where well draineg and free from alkali 
it is well adapted to the production of grains, sorghum, alfalfa, or 
sugar beets. 


il 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOURCE ee she ee poet eee 3 5 4 11 27 33 17 
SUDSOMG)Aaee soe ee oe 1 2 2 G 15 ) 26 
Acres 
Gardeni@itys Iwans ee eee ee a 1,472 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN VALLEYS, PLATEAUS, 
AND PLAINS. 


Finney sandy loam.—The soil is a medium to fine sandy loam rang- 
ing in depth from a few inches to several feet and is always underlain 
by a silt loam, sometimes quite heavy and usually extending to a 
great depth. The type is formed largely of wind-blown sandy material 
overlying Plains marl. Since the deposition of the sand weathering 
has produced marked effects on the texture of the soil, which contains 
a good percentage of clay and silt. It is free from alkali, but the sub- 
soil contains considerable lime. The surface of the type is generally 
rolling, especially in upland areas. It has good drainage and by 
reason of the heavy subsoil it has also an excellent moisture-holding 
capacity. Sorghum and alfalfa are the crops principally grown. 
Much of this type is used for grazing. 


1 2 3 4 5 7 
SOU) eae emcees see 1 8 11 23 20 25 12 
Subsolk(2) eee ees 0 1 1 6 19 53 20 
Acres 
Garden’ Citys ikonss 2222 e2 see 6, 272 


Fort Collins loam.—The soil is a dark-brown or reddish-brown to — 
almost black loam from 4 to 12 inches in depth and is underlain by a 
layer of heavy loam from 1 to 4 feet in thickness, beneath which the 
subsoil grades into a light loam similar to the surface soil and extending 


@ Mapped as Colorado adobe. 
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to a depth of 6 feet or more. The soil becomes very sticky when wet, 
and bakes badly, often breaking into rough cubical blocks upon ex- 
posure after puddling. The surface is generally level, though occa- 
sionally slightly rolling or undulating, and sometimes pitted by erosion 
and cut by small intermittent streams. This is for the most part a 
residual type formed by the weathering in place of clayey or shaly 

sandstones and sandy shales. The soil is well adapted to wheat, oats, 
barley, alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes, and apples. 


1 2 3 4 i) 6 7 


Greeley, Colot.- 45 saec8 ee eee 14, 144 


Finney clay.—The soii isa dark tenacious clay from 2 to 6 feet deep, 
overlying a silt loam or Plains marl of great depth. When dry, large 
cracks, often 2 inches or more in width, occur in the soil. The type is 
found mostly in upland prairies, occupying small local depressions 
known as “buffalo wallows,” the soil being formed by the wash from 
the surrounding higher levels. It has no agricultural value, and the 
areas are usually covered with a poor quality of swamp grass. 


1 2 3 + 5) 6 7 


Sole (ees cee oe ee 0 1 1 4 14 41 39 
Subsolla() eee sass ae oo o-e 0 1 0 1 14 59 25 
Acres. 
Garden City, Kans :. 2... seit 2, 240 


SOLLS OF THE ARID SOUTHWEST. 


The soils of the arid Southwest are mainly of colluvial, alluvial, and 
lacustrine origin, modified by the addition of recent stream sediments. 
They occupy mountain foot slopes, alluvial fans, débris aprons, or 
sloping plains of filled valleys, sloping or nearly level plains,and bottoms 
of stream valleys or sinks and drainage basins. The principal colluvial 
soils of this region are also common to the Pacific coast. The climate 
of the arid Southwest is characterized by semitropical desert conditions, 
and where the soils are not capable of irrigation they have little or no 
present agricultural value. 


INDIO SERIES. 


The Indio series occurs in desert valleys, covering sloping valley plains, 
upper valley slopes at the foot of mountain ranges and mountain 
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foot slopes. The soils are derived mainly from granitic rocks, mingled 

with some shale and sandstone material, and are formed by coliuvial” 
and alluvial wash from intermittent or torrential streams, and in cer- 

tain cases have been deposited in the waters and modified by the 

shore deposits of ancient lakes or bays. They are generally of light 

color and porous structure, usually underlain by coarser sands and 

gravels, and their surface is rough and hiily, scarred by the channels of 

intermittent streams, or drifted by winds. 

Indio gravelly loam.—The soil is a gravelly loam, about 2 feet deep, 
and is underlain by clay to a depth of 6 feet or more. In some of the 
areas the interstitial material becomes quite sandy. The gravel con- 
sists of agate, quartz, chert, limestone, granite, obsidian, and indurated 
clay, varying in size from 1 inch-to 5 or 6 inches in diameter. The type 
represents old beach lines or alluvial cones. In the lighter phases tine 
soil contains little alkali, but elsewhere the alkali content is high. The 
soil is subject in places to destructive erosions by mountain floods, and 
much of it lies too high or is too rough for cultivation. When irrigable 
and not too alkaline it is suitable for fruits and vegetables. 


SOU) ssa eee eee eee 2 8 12 39 13 ia 16 
SubsoilsG)-2 eee ee ee 1 3 3 12 5 25 5i 
Acres 
Imipertal (Cali a s..:secseneecoe ee a 43, 328 


Indio sand.—The soil consists of a medium to rather coarse sand cf 
light-gray color and loose, porous structure, and is composed of slightly 
rounded quartz particles, mingled with micaceous and granitic material. 
It is usually 6 feet or more in depth and is underlain by coarser material 
of the same character. The type occurs upon sloping valley plains and 
covers extensive areas of the higher slopes skirting the mountains. The 
higher bodies are formed mainly by wash from the adjacent mountains, 
distributed over sloping fans and débris aprons by intermittent streams. 
The lower lying bodies consist of old beach sands mingled with and 
modified by alluvial and colluvial mountain wash. The more ele- 
vated areas are generally gravelly, sometimes strewn with bowlders, and 
are of rough, broken outline. The/soil is well drained and free from 
alkali, but generally lies above the limits of irrigation, andis therefore 


of no agricultural value. 
Acres. 
Ings) Cal tac sae sees ee 550, 112 


a Mapped as Imperial gravelly loam. 


b Mapped as Fresno sand. 
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Indio fine sand.—The soil is a light-gray micaceous sand, usually of 
loose, friable structure and of fine sandy texture, but scmetimes of a 
rather heavy, loamy nature. It is from 3 to 6 feet in depth and is un- 
derlain by coarse sand. The type occurs upon lower and intermedi- 
ate uniformly sioping plains formed by erosion from adjacent mountains. 
The surface is marked by minor scoriations and wind-formed ridges. 
With the exception of the lower lying bodies it is weli drained and 
free from alkaii and is adapted to grains, sweet potatoes, melons, ete. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
SOs Gaya cee copes ee) Ce ae 0 1 2 19 5) 25 18 
SUD SOM Cae see eee 0 1 i 15 35 33 16 
Acres. - 
AG aXG UG ys CFs Wash ate een aie Mesa stays oid a 36, 032 


Indio fine sandy loam.—This is a fine sandy loam subject to consid- 
erable variation in texture, of micaceous, porous, friable structure and 
of slate color. It is from 23 to 5 feet in depth and is underlain by sandy 
loam orsand. The type covers extensive areas over lower valley plains. 
It was probably deposited in the waters of an ancien, bay or an arm of 
the sea, but has subsequentiy suffered considerable modification through 
the erosive and distributing forces of winds and intermittent streams, 
the surface being now rather rough and badly wind drifted. The soil 
possesses marked capillary powers and the lower lying bodies are often 
poorly drained and filled with alkaii. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOMA ees eset ona 0 1 3 24 40 19 14 
SUDSOU A) eases eae ae 0 1 4 24 28 26 16 
Acres 
Indios Cales 2 eoS eee eee b 42, 432 


GILA SERIES. 


The Gila series consists of recent stream deposits derived from a va- 
riety of rocks and occurs over river flood plains and lower stream-formed 
terraces. The soils of this series are generally subject to overflow, and 
are often eroded or modified by torrentiai floods, cut by stream chan- 
nels, more or less wind-drifted, and frequently covered with dense 
thickets of willows, cottonwoods, mesquite, canaigre, or other small 


a Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Fresno sandy loam. 


32075—06—— 16 
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timber or bushes. They are of light to dark brown color. The soils of 
this series are sometimes interstratified with minor layers of heavier 
sediments and are distinguished from those of the Imperial series by 
being underlain at varying depths by coarse river sands and gravels. 

Gila fine sand.—This is a rather coarse, porous, incoherent fine sand of 
yellowish to reddish-brown color, generally from 3 to 6 feet or more in 
depth, underlain by coarser river sands and gravels or bowlders. The 
type lies along rivers, by which its materials have been transported. The 
soil has been blown about by the winds and the surface is generally 
covered with dunes. The characteristic vegetation consists of mesquite, 
willow, canaigre, yucca, and cottonwood. The soil is often calcareous 
and frequently contains smail quantities of alkali, although not enough 
to injure plants. It is generally well drained and is adapted to truck, 
fruit, melons, potatoes, root crops, and sometimes alfalfa. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOL Geet cetes ose eee 0 1 5 48 30 11 4 
Acres. 
Pecos: Valley, N. Mex.=....-..- a2,810 
Salt River Valley, Ariz........ 4213, 960 
NOUN PAWL ess oes Koos ae b 14, 272 


Gila fine sandy loam.c—The soil is a loose, friable, porous fine sandy 
loam of light-gray to reddish-brown color, from 3 to 6 feet or more in 
depth, and is underlain by coarser sands and gravels. Layers of heavier 
sediments sometimes appear in the subsoil. The type occurs as long 
and narrow to broader bodies covering lower valley plains and stream 
bottoms. The surface is frequently wind blown, cut by stream chan- 
nels, and covered with brush or timber growth. The soil possesses high 
capillary power, and is usually weil drained and free from alkali, except 
upon lower lying bodies subject to stream overflow or seepage from 
higher elevations. It is generally adapted to alfalfa, truck, and fruit 
crops. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOlld(8) it eehe Bees calc s oslo 0 0 0 5 32 49 10 
SUDSsoli(S\reraseee woe 0 0 1 23 26 33 17 
Acres. 
Salt River Valley, Ariz........ 18, 578 
Solomons ville: cAmTize se 52 eee a6, 720 
Yi ee AZ =C al ee oe eee d18, 496 
a Mapped as Pecos sand. cSee also Gila loam, p. 227. 


b Mapped as Imperial sand. d Mapped as Imperial sandy loam. 
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Gila loam.—This is a loam approaching in texture a fine to very 
fine sandy loam. The soil is from 3 to 20 feet deep, and is nearly 
always underlain by a coarser sand or by river gravel. In some in- 
stances areas of shallow soil have a stratum of heavier material between 
the surface covering of fine sandy loam and the underlying sand. It 
is a valley or bottom type occurring usually as long, narrow bodies 
adjacent to streams. The sandy subsoil insures good drainage where 
there is an outlet for the ground water. The surface is level or slightly 
ridged by wind drifting and stream erosion, and the soil is composed of 
sediments deposited by annual flood waters. Some areas of this soil 
contain small quantities of alkali. It is a good soil for all crops suit- 
able to the climate, especially for alfalfa. 


1 5 3 4 D 6 7 
SOG (A) eee see ee 0 0) 0 5 34 48 12 
SWS only) yee eee ee 0 2 2 19 31 33 11 
Acres. 
Solomons ville wAmizies soe 29,600 
YAU a PACEIT REN ety Doe bone met Ame b 38,848 
TrperialiC ailtvsn awn see @ 30,784 


Gila silt loam.—The soil is a gray to brown silt loam containing con- 
siderable clay, from 12 to 30 inches deep, and usually underlain by 
sand, but in rare instances by loam or clay. It is a valley or bottom 
type occupying low places such as the beds of former river channels, 
flood plains, or drainage depressions. The soil is composed of sedi- 
ments deposited by overflow waters. It is often subject to overflow, 
and sometimes poorly drained and filled with alkali. It is a rich soil, 
easily cultivated, and is adapted to a variety of crops suitable to the 
climate. . 


SS OUGGH) aces rer ee ee 0 0 0 2, 8 61 28 
STD SOMG( 2) 2 hese eee ee 0 2 12 55 23 6 oD, 
Acres 
AUT OAT ee ee ee ¢ 12,672 


a Mapped as Gila fine sandy loam. 

b Mapped as Gila fine sandy loam in survey of 1902. Mapped as Imperial fine 
sandy loam in survey of 1904. 

¢ Mapped as Santiago silt loam in survey of 1902. Mapped as Imperial silt 
loam in survey of 1904. 
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Gila clay loam.—The soil is a sticky plastic clay loam of chocolate- 
brown color, containing considerable organic matter. It is from 3 to 6 
feet or more in depth, and is generally underlain by sand, but some- 
times by minor strata of heavy sediments, which are in turn underlain 
by sands. It is an extensive type of wide distribution. The surface is 
generally nearly level and above present stream overflow. The soil is 
fairly well drained, but is frequently filled with alkal. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soils@) Rees ee ote ee ee 0 0 1 5 14 47 33 
Subsola@) Pera sesee ee ae 0 0 0 1 6 60 33 
Acres. 
Yuma, Antz Callen. se hee sae a 24 384 


Gila clay. 0>—The soil is a dark-brown to black sticky plastic clay of 
compact adobelike structure, puddling readily and checking upon 
exposure. It is from 1 to 3 feet in depth and is underlain by sandy 
loam, fine sand, or fine sandy loam. The type usually occurs as bodies 
of level surface, often of small extent, covering flood-plain depressions, 
slough and Jagoon bottoms, and stream beds. It is generally subject 
to overflow, and frequently poorly drained and filled with alkali. In 
the Salt River Valley it is probably formed largely from sediments of 
prehistoric irrigation with muddy water. »* 


1 r4 3 4 5) 6 7 
SS OLS(G)) ice ere ee nee ee 0 il 2 7 21 33 31 
DUDSOUE(4) ise eae oe 0 0 1 29 29 19 18 
Acres. 
Salt River Valley, Ariz........- 13, 655 
Vicia. AriI7«— Calis ate = cae 4, 096 


IMPERIAL SERIES. 


The Imperial series consists of old marine or lacustrine sedimenis 
more or less covered or modified by subsequent river overflow deposits. 
The soil types of this series are derived from a variety of rocks and 
usually occur as extensive bodies covering low, level, or slightly sloping 
valley floors. Unlike the soils of the Gila series they are underlain to 
great depths by heavy sediments of close and more or less impervious 
nature. The surface is sometimes marked by bluff or shore lines, 
slough or other stream channels, and is usually considerably modified 


a Mapped as Imperial loam. b Mapped as Salt River adobe. 
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by wind drifting. The soils are generally of light or reddish color, and 
in the heavier members are frequently poorly drained and filled with 
alkali. 

Imperial sand.a—The soil consists of medium to rather fine sand 
about 5 feet deep and is generally underlain by loam or clay. The 
soil is generally. well drained and free from harmful quantities of alkali, 
but the loam or clay subsoil contains alkali in excess, which will rise to 
the surface should excessive irrigation be practiced. The soil is 
adapted to any of the crops suited to the climate. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
SOLE ae eae ee Lok 0 18 22 34 24 0 2 
SubsouUkG) ease see a eee ses 0 0) 1 55 32 5 8 
Acres 
iimpertal \Gal Ase eee aes 1, 792 


Imperial sandy loam.?—The soil is a fine-grained sandy loam 3 
feet deep and is underlain by clay orloam. The type has been formed of 
the coarsest sediments carried by the Colorado River. The surface is 
irregular and covered with dunes. Where free from excessive alkali the 
soil is adapted to any crop suited to the southern arid regions. 


DO (CO rete Sree eee See te 0 0 0 12 30 36 22 
SU SOis (4) 2 Serer oe see ee 0 0 0 8 22 45 26 
Acres. 
imperial) Calisecss 2250s 4 45.5-2c 126 ,656 


Imperial clay loam.—The soil consists of a fine-grained sticky clay 
loam with an average depth of 5 feet, and is underlain by clay or clay 
loam. The soil is very productive, but frequently contains an excess of 
alkali salts. Drainage of this soil is costly and difficult on account of its 
close structure. When free from alkali it is adapted to most of the crcps 
suited to the climate, but as it is likely to pack, annual or cultivated 
crops will prove most profiable. 

Acres. 
imperial (Calas 53255 sao €341 ,056 

Imperial clay.—This is a heavy clay soil with a depth of 6 feet or 
more. The surface is usually level, though in places small dunes are 
seen. It is derived from deposition of the finest river sediment. When 


a See also Gila fine sand, p. 226. 
b See also Gila fine sandy loam, p.226. 
¢ Mapped as Imperial loam. 
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dry and in its natural state, it exists in hard cakes and lumps. In dry- 
ing after irrigation the soil becomes very hard and cracks intersect the 
surface in all directions. It is difficult to till and is often filled with 
alkali and is but little cultivated. It is best adapted to the production 
of sorghum and millet, 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOUR) ek seat ee oe 0 0 0 3 10 35 50 
SUbsol (Gye ee oe eee 0 0 0 5 5 35 56 
Acres. 
mnipenial Calle sey eee eee eae ers 33,792 
bndioxC ale etsy) ete aoe ee eee 13,120 


MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE ARID SOUTHWEST. 


Pecos conglomerate.—This is a sandy loam toa depth of 2 feet con- 
taining a high percentage of rounded gravel, resting upon conglomerate 
or gravel beds. The type occupies bench lands and bluffs. The soil is 
derived from disintegration of conglomerate beds, is well drained and 
free from alkali salts, and readily transmits seepage waters. It is not 
adapted to agriculture at present. 

1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOUMG)\. ese ee wc terce 0 1 2 13 43 19 18 


Acres. 
Pecos Valley, N. Mex......-...- 11,680 


Yuma sand.—The soil is a rather compact, coarse to medium or fine 
sand containing sufficient finer material to give it a slightly loamy char- 
acter. When dry it has the appearance of a sand, but upon irrigation it 
becomes almost a sandy loam. It is underlain at a depth of from 2 to 6 
feet by a succession of layers in which the soil particles are slightly ce- 
mented, the binding material being calcium carbonate, nodules of which 
are also found in the subsoil. The subsoil to a great depth is of the 
same sandy nature as the surface. This soil is found on mesa lands and 
is generally level, smooth, and well drained, but where the texture is 
finer small dunes may be found. Nearly all of this mesa soil contains 
some alkali, but not usually in harmful quantities. It is adapted to cit- 
rus fruits, figs, grapes, garden vegetables, melons, ete. 

eet veer eae fata. 
DOUMS) hate scce tee coe eee 1 a 16 55 16 2 3 


Acres. 
VYumaiares, Ariza $s eee oe 94,400 


oe] 
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Pecos sandy loam.—The soil is a fine-grained gray sandy loam 30 
inches deep. The subsoil is a gray light loam, slightly heavier than the 
soil.. The type occupies high, level valley land, is derived from lacus- 
trine deposits, and is well drained and generally free from alkali. This is 
recognized as the best general farming land of the localities in which it 
occurs. 


SECA aut ASS Nas wee 0 0 2 11 42 25 18 


Acres 
Pecos: Valley, N. Mex. ::..2..2-- 24,770 
ROS WelINE Mex: 2 ao yeaa oe oe 11,540 


Roswell fine sandy loam.—The soil is a heavy gray fine sandy loam 
about 12 inches deep. The subsoil is a light loam underlain by clay at 
a depth of 5 feet. The type occupies level second-bottom land derived 
from lacustrine deposits, is poorly drained, and often contains alkali. 
_ Where drained and free from alkali it is considered a good farming soil. 

1 2 3 + 5) 6 7 
SOUlG)esseseee oe eee es 0 0 1 15 32 24 16 


Acres. 
Pecos Valley, N. Mex ......-...- a 9,090 


Roswell loam.—The type consists of a loam about 4 feet deep, under- 
lain byaclayloam and clay. It is formed of old lacustrine deposits occur- 
ring upon low, level bench land. The soil is naturally poorly drained 
and contains alkali, but when well drained and free from alkali it is 
recognized as well adapted to general farm crops. 


Acres. 
ecos Valley, Ney Mex 92 7m e - 8 2,730 


Glendale clay loam.—The soil is a clay loam 6 feet or more in depth, 
of fine texture, eroding vertically, and of compact, adobelike structure. 
The type occupies the level plain forming a low divide between Salt 
River and Agua Fria River, Arizona, and has been formed by wash from 
Cave Creek. The soil is generally well drained and free from alkali. It 
is adapted to grain and alfalfa, and the lighter phases to fruit. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


51090 Lei (7A) an Aen eS Ne Ma 0 1 2 5 21 42 23 
Subsoil (2)is 2. osc ee sce 0 2 2 8 34 39 12 
Acres. 
Salt River Valley, Ariz.......- b 52,040 


a Mapped as Roswell sandy loam. b Mapped as Glendale loess. 
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The soils of the Pacific coast, including those of the coastal and inte- 
rior mountain ranges, foothills, and valleys, have been classified into a 
number of series varying in field characteristics, topography, origin and 
mode of formation, and agricultural importance. They range from 
residual and colluvial soils of the mountain sides, foot slopes and foot- 
hills, to deep and extensive river flood plain and delta sediments. 
and ancient and modern shore and marine and lacustrine deposits. 
While some of these series are confined to a single coastal or interior 
mountain range or valley. others are of wider range and extend over 
several different physiographic regions. The value of these soils and 
their adaptation to crops is dependent largely upon the possibilities of 
irrigation and upon local climatic conditions of rainfall and temperature, 
all of which are to a great extent dependent upon topography. They 
range in agricultural importance from those devoted only to extensive 
grain farming to the most valuable and intensively cultivated lands 
devoted to citrus and deciduous fruits, vines, small fruits, and other 
special crops. 

SIERRA SERIES. 


These are residual soils derived from weathering in place of granit'c 
rocks, diabase, and more or less altered rocks, such as amphibolites, 
slates, serpentine, and volcanic materials, with a slight admixture of 
colluvial and alluvial material from the same sources. They are pre- 
vailingly of light-red to deep-red color, and generally of somewhat com- 
pact structure. They are underlain by parent rocks sometimes sepa- 
rated from the overlying soil by a thin stratum of adobelike material. 
The soils are frequently very shallow and marked by abundant rock 
outcrops, bowlders, and rough, rocky areas unsuitable for agriculture. 
The soils of this series occupy rolling and frequently mountainous dis- 
tricts and foothills, usually support a more or less heavy growth of 
brush and forest trees, and are generally well drained. This series cov- 
ers large areas of valuable fruit and grazing lands along the western 
slope and base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California. 

Sierra stony ioam.—This type is derived from volcanic andesitic 
breccias and mud flows. The soil is a heavy loam of smooth siltv tex- 
ture and compact structure, frequently gravelly, generally dark in color 
at the surface, but sometimes grading into light red below. The soil is 
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from 6 to 30 inches dee, and is underlain by voleanic muds and brec- 
cias. The type generally occupies flat-topped ridges or elevated, nearly 
level table-lands. The surface is generally strewn with rounded ande- 
sitic cobbles and bowlders. The type sometimes supports a sparse 
growth of brush or timber, but is usually treeless. It is frequently 
poorly drained in local depressions. The scil is usually shallow and 
unproductive, and is used for grazing purposes. 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 


SOU) ae ne ae ee ee 5 9 5 15 ll 32 23 
SHDSOUr (Dr ster aa ees 10 30 9 18 4 19 20 
Acres 
Sacramento, Cal eons ee see 30. 080 


Sierra sandy loam.—The soil is a coarse sandy loam of granitic origin 
marked by the presence of a large proportion of light-colored angular 
rock particles of the size of fine gravel. It is generally plastic when wet 
and has a somewhat compact structure, but is friable under cultivation. 
The color of the soil is light red or reddish gray. The soil is generally 
underlain at a depth of from a few inches to several feet by a thin zone of 
dark-red adobe similar in texture to the overlying soil and grading into 
underlying parent granitic rock. The type occupies rolling foothills 
and sometimes precipitous mountain slopes and is frequently marked by 
rounded masses of the outcropping rock. The areas of this type 
are generally well drained, except for occasional small local spots. The 
type is well adapted to citrus fruits, peaches, cherries, plums, small 


fruits, and grapes. : 
; AG eee Ds Br GOT 


Sok) weetiecs shee ot see 13 24 10 18 a 15 13 
SIE SOIE(2) Sesecee eee a eae 12 22 10 16 if 14 19 
Acres 
Sacramento. Cal. 2222-25220 e 64, 448 


Sierra clay loam.—The soil is a bright to dark red clay loam of fine, 
smooth, silky texture, sticky and plastic when wet and slightly given to 
puddling, but is generally friable under cultivation. The soil varies in 
depth from a few inches to several feet, the average depth being about 
36 inches. It is frequently gravelly, the gravel consisting of rather fine 
flat or angular rock fragments and chips. The type is derived chiefly 
from the weathering of diabase, limestone, and amphibolites, which 
underlie the soil. It covers extensive areas of foothill slopes and is fre- 
quently precipitous and marked by rock outcrop and mountainous 
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topography. The type is often quite heavily timbered. Drainage is 
generally good, although in local depressions occurring along ravines the 
soil is frequently cold and wet. The type is devoted to grazing and 
growing hay and grains. In favorable locations it is well adapted to 
peaches, cherries, and other deciduous and small fruits. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOLACE) we ess ose ee 2 6 4 9 8 47 24 
SUDSOUMN(2) eh oe eee 3 9 4 10 6 43 25 
Acres. 
SACKAMIEMHOy Ooilne. eas ee 128, 183 


Sierra sandy adobe.—The soil is a red adobe of compact, close struc- 
ture, tenacious when wet and checking upon exposure. It is subject to 
much variation in depth and is underlain by disintegrating granite. 
This type is similar in origin, texture, topography, drainage features, 
etc., to the Sierra sandy loam. The soil is adapted to dry farming to 
grain along lower and less pronounced slopes and is excellent for fruits 
when irrigated. 


Sole Giese eee eae eee 3 3 7 25 31 20 9 


Acres. 
KTesnoOeCal eee as ie cere eee @13, 376 


Sierra loam adobe.—The soil is a dark-red heavy loam of close, com- 
pact adobe structure, very sticky when wet, readily puddled, and check- 
ing upon exposure. The soil varies in depth from only a few inches to 
several feet, the adobe structure being more pronounced in the lower 
depths. The type owes its origin generally to the weathering of gabbro- 
diorite rock, which underlies the soil and frequently outcrops in angular, 
rugged ledges over extensive areas. It usually occurs on high, rugged 
hills and intervening valleys and is frequently covered with a dense 
growth of brush or small timber. In favorably located areas where the 
soil is deep it possesses well-developed moisture-retaining properties 
and is adapted to grains, hay, and grapes with or without irrigation. 


1 2 3 + 5 6 rf 


SOU) Ss see Sask eee 6 14 7 16 11 25 21 
SUIDSOUN(2)\ipemaoen ee eee 6 15 7 15 9 24 24 
Acres. 
SacramentowGalhes seen eee 610, 944 


«Mapped as Sierra adobe. 6 Mapped as Sierra loam. 
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MARICOPA SERIES. 


The Maricopa series consists of unassorted colluvial and only partially 
assorted alluvial material formed by soil creep and direct washing from 
the mountain sides and by the deposits of intermittent, shifting, torren- 
tial streams. The soils of this series are derived from a variety of rocks, 
but generally from those of granitic and volcanic character. They 
occupy mountain-foot slopes, delta cones or fans, débris aprons, and 
sloping plains of filled valleys and also occur in stream valleys as the 
product of a series of minor secondary fans or cones emerging from 
adjacent more elevated slopes or mesa lands. They are generally tree- 
less and support only a desert vegetation, except when irrigated, are 
frequently cut by arroyos, and the lighter members are usually gravelly 
and often strewn with bowlders. These soil bodies vary from small 
areas of irregular outline to broad, extensive, uniform sheets. The soils 
are generally of dark color and loose, porous structure. They are gen- 
erally well drained and free from alkali, and where capabie of irrigation 
are generally weil adapted to fruits, vines, and general farm crops. 

Maricopa gravelly sand.—This soil consists of a rather light to dark- 
gray sand of medium to fine texture, usually carrying an appreciable 
quantity of coarse, sharp particles. It is generally 6 feet or more in 
depth. In its virgin condition the soil is often of a somewhat com- 
pact structure, but under cultivation it becomes of a loose and permea- 
ble character and washes readily under irrigation. The soil carries a 
large quantity of fine or small gravel of angular or subangular outline, 
usually occurring as fine angular granitic chips. This soil frequently 
packs firmly in roads and forms a natural macadamized surface. The 
type is formed largely of unassorted colluvial granitic material distrib- 
uted by torrential and intermittent mountain streams as broad, gently to 
abruptly sloping fans and débris aprons. The soil is generally well 
drained and free from alkali and when favorably situated for irrigation 
is well adapted to vine, citrus, and deciduous fruits. It is sometimes 
adapted to the production of vines and grains without irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOHC) Gi odteetoberodooce5 se 14 14 10 24 ile 14 6 
Acres. 
Lower Salinas Valley, Cal ----- a7 ,600 
San Bernardino, Calaeesss-5-5— 157 ,056 
SPnalGhnare(sl Cry lee oe ore eames b 30,230 


a Mapped as Soledad gravelly sand. 
b Mapped as San Gabriel gravelly sand. 
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Maricopa gravelly loam.a—The soil of the Maricopa gravelly loam 
consists of a light-brown to dark-brown, almost black sandy loam, 
grading in texture from coarse to rather fine, and is gererally 6 feet or 
more in depth. It is usually of loose, porous, permeable, and some- 
what leachy structure, although over limited areas it sometimes assumes 
a somewhat compact structure in its virgin condition. It carries a 
considerable quantity of fine, subangular, or waterworn gravel, and 
when less than 6 feet in depth is underlain by sands and gravel or cob- 
bles, sometimes cemented by lime into a hardpan. The type gener- 
ally occurs as extensive soil bodies covering mountain foot slopes, roll- 
ing foothills, and broad, abrupt to gently sloping débris aprons and 
fan-shaped plains consisting of colluvial and partially assorted allu- 
vial wash and material distributed by torrential streams. It some- 
times occurs as narrow bodies following the courses of minor intermit- 
tent streams. The surface is sometimes irregular and is often cut by 
arroyos and strewn with angular or rounded bowlders. It is derived 
mainly from rocks of granitic character and is well drained and free 
from alkali. Owing to its elevated position and its irregularities of 
surface, it is often incapable of irrigation and is devoted only to grazing 
or is dry-farmed to grains or vines. In California extensive areas are 
irrigated and produce heavy yields of grains, grapes, and citrus and 


stone fruits. 
1 2 B3 4 5 6 7 


Soil (Oye tea. te Soe 11 12 9 18 21 18 8 
Acres. Acres 
Lower |Salinas Valley, Cal... .- b9,570'|\San ‘Gabriel, Cal 2. -2.---25a d 15,360 
Salt River Valley, Ariz .....-.- Ol, 066)|;San. Jose, (Calas. ee ee 67,616 
San Bernardino, Cal .--.-.-.--- €105304)| Ventura, | Calaae a2 ees eee eee d 4,310 


Maricopa sand.¢—The soil consists of a light-gray to reddish-gray 
sand of medium texture, usually 6 feet or more in depth, carrying con- 
siderable coarse, sharp sandy particles, and sometimes marked in the 
lower part of the soil section by partially stratified layers of fine sands 
and loams. The soil is of a loose, porous structure and usually carries 
more or less rounded or partially rounded gravel, the fragments grad- 
ing in size from pebbles to cobbles. The type consists of colluvial and 


a See also Bingham gravelly loam, p. 186; Bridger gravelly loam, p. 196; Mari- 
copa fine sandy loam, p. 238; Maricopa loam, p. 2388. 

b Mapped as Arroyo Seco sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 

d Mapped as San Gabriel gravelly loam. 

€ See also Colorado sand, p. 209. 
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partially assorted alluvial material distributed by intermittent streams 
and occurring as small, narrow bodies extending along the course of 
arroyos, or as broader sheets covering mountain débris aprons or 
smaller secondary fans, or as fan-shaped plains bordering bluff lines 
and mesa lands. The surface is usually gently sloping, but is some- 
times broken or hilly, slightly wind-drifted, or traversed by intermit- 
tent stream channels or arroyos. The soil is adapted to fruits, vines, 
and general farm crops when favorably situated for irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


OLS) eet tek atc = ae ae 3 10 15 29 20 18 ii 
SUDSOUNVEN yoann es ee eee oe 1 7 10 35 19 21 7 
Acres 
Solomonswville, Ariz, .2----2-2--= 17,728 
Wemnttra iain ssc. oo see eee a 6,430 
otnatal Agi7 Cal ee sot toe so b 4,160 


Maricopa sandy loam.c—The soil is a light-gray to reddish-brown 
sandy loam of medium to rather fine texture, usually 6 feet or more in 
depth, generally carrying an appreciable quantity of coarse, sharp sand 
particles, and underlain by compact sandy loam of adobelike structure, 
or marked in the lower depths by layers of sands, sandy loams, or silt 
loam. It is sometimes of compact structure, but is loose and friable 
under cultivation. The type consists of colluvial and partially assorted 
alluvial material covering mountain foot slopes, sloping plains, débris 
aprons, and sloping valley plains formed by wash from minor secondary 
fan deltas. The soil is usually well drained and free from alkali, and 
under irrigation is generally adapted to fruits and general farm and 
truck crops. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOlA(G) 2 Siam e e er ee eee 6 13 9 21 18 20 13 
SubsoilsiG)iv sees eee a 6 11 Zi 19 15 27 15 
Acres 
IhostAngeles: Cale =. 2225-852 oc6- 13,888 
SaneBermardino Caletee 2s —s" d 23,424 
Solomonsville, Ariz. -...- SMe Ate 10 ,368 


a Mapped as Fresno sand, gravelly phase. 

b Mapped as Fresno gravelly sand. 

c See also Bridger loam, p. 197; Colorado sandy loam, p. 210; Maricopa fine 
sandy loam, p. 238; Maricopa gravelly loam, p. 236. 

d Mapped as San Gabriel sandy loam. 
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Maricopa fine sandy loam.—The soil is a light-brown to dark-brown 
fine sandy loam, from 3 to 6 feet or more in depth, usually containing 
considerable waterworn gravel varying in size from small pebbles to 
cobbles. The soil is generally of loose, porous structure, and is under- 
lain by sands and rounded gravels, sometimes cemented into a calcare- 
ous hardpan. The type consists of torrential stream deposits occur- 
ring upon mountain foot slopes, mesa lands, and upper valley plains, 
and is frequently more or less modified by subsequent weathering and 
the addition of alluvial wash. The soil is well drained, free from alkali, 
and adapted under irrigation to alfalfa, grains, and citrus, deciduous, 
and small fruits. 

1 2 3 4 a 6 


~1 


Soils GOs isos. se eee 3 6 8 16 32 20 13 
SUbSOMH) tate, ee eH eek ees 5 ify 8 25 20 19 12 
Acres 
Los Angeles, Call 222292 22252 a 5,952 
Salt River Valley, Ariz -..--- b 106,906 


Maricopa loam. ¢—The soil is a chocolate-brown or dark-brown loam 
generally 6 feet or more in depth, of rather compact structure, sticky 
when wet. and somewhat given to puddling and baking, and is under- 
lain by heavier loams of compact adobe structure or by gravelly lime 
hardpan. It usually, but not always, carries considerable rather fine 
angular or partially worn gravel. The type usually occurs as exten- 
sive soil bodies covering mesa lands, the lower margins of colluvial 
mountain foot slopes, or lower sloping valley plains, over which it has 
been distributed by intermittent streams traversing secondary fans. 
The surface of the higher areas is often marked by domelike elevations, 
bluffs, or terrace lines thickly strewn with cobbles and gravel or deeply 
cut by torrential stream channels. The lower lying areas are some- 
times poorly drained and filled with alkali. Where capable of irriga- 
tion the soil is adapted to fruits and general farm crops. 
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S OnE (4) ee eee ae ie oe 2 4 5 10 19 27 28 
SIRSOMA(S) isaac be ae 1 3 5 15 24 26 22 
Acres. 
Salt. River Valley, Ariz.....-.. 20, 650 
Solomonsville, Ariz.2.2...2.-- a \2. 864 


a Mapped as Maricopa gravelly loam. 
b Mapped as Maricopa sandy loam. 
¢See also Fresno loam, p. 256. 
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Maricopa silt loam.—The soil is a heavy brownish silt loam with a 
depth of 6 feet or more. The soil has an exceedingly fine texture, 
crumbling to an impalpable powder when dry, but becoming very 
sticky when wet. It is easily puddled, bakes upon exposure to the 
sun, and somewhat resembles an adobe in physical characteristics. 
It erodes into vertical walls, washes, and gullies. Except as very 
small particles the occurrence of gravel on the surface is rare. The 
type occurs in valleys and along streams, and is generally level except 
where cut by washes. The native vegetation is sparse and often want- 
ing on wind-swept areas. Both surface and subdrainage is apt to 
be deficient. Some alkali accumulations occur where the soil is irri- 
gated. This soil is best adapted to alfalfa, wheat, barley, sorghum, 
Egyptian and Indian corn, and sugar beets. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOU(2 Baka ae eee eee 0 0 0) 2 5 68 25 
Sul soils(G) sees eecsen Se eaee 0 0 0 5 14 56 25 
Acres. 
Solomonswille; Ariz= 5 — saeeee 11, 648 


Maricopa clay loam.a—The soil is a reddish clay loam 6 feet or 
more in depth, of dense, impervious structure. The type occurs upon 
the lower level valley plains, and consists of fine colluvial material 
modified by subsequent weathering and alluvial wash from higher soil 
bodies. It is generally adapted to grains, but is rather heavy and 
compact for alfalfa. 


Salt River Valley, Ariz.........- 8,713 
PLACENTIA SERIES. 


The soils of the Placentia series vary considerably in origin, mode 
of formation, and topographic position. In general, however, they 
consist of colluvial waste and of alluvial and colluvial deposits of 
intermittent or torrential mountain streams, though in some cases 
they are composed essentially of residual material. In nearly all 
cases they have been subject to considerable modification subsequent 
to their formation by weathering and alluvial wash from heavy rains 
or minor streams. They occur upon undulating hills, mountain foot 
slopes, mesa lands, and broad, uniformly sloping fan deltas and higher 


a See also Colorado clay loam, p 211, 
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valley plains. They are distinguished from the soils of the Maricopa 
series, of somewhat similar topographic position and mode of forma- 
tion, by the prevailing reddish-gray to reddish-brown color and by 
being underlain by indurated sands, shaly sandstones, disintegrated 
granite, or more generally by heavy, compact red loams or clay loams 
of tough, impervious adobe structure. The soils of this series are 
derived mainly from granitic rocks, shaly sandstones, and sandstones 
carrying a large amount of granitic material. They are generally 
well drained, free from alkali, and frequently of somewhat refractory 
nature. They are tilled with difficulty, but possess marked moisture- 
retaining properties and include large areas of valuable lands devoted 
to grains, general farm crops, citrus and deciduous fruits, beans, and 
other special crops. 

Placentia sandy loam.a—The soil is a reddish-gray or reddish-brown 
sandy loam of rather coarse texture and compact structure, contain- 
ing considerable sharp sand and fine gravel, and is sticky when wet. 
The soil is generally underlain at from 12 inches to 4 feet by a red 
sandy loam or heavy loam of rather coarse, sharp texture and com- 
pact, adobelike structure, and in the lower part of the soil section it 
sometimes grades into a sandy loam of looser structure. The type 
occurs in rolling or hilly to gently sloping or nearly level areas, some- 
times only slightly elevated above more recent alluvial deposits. The 
soil is adapted to alfalfa and fruits under irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SOU) Bae Aa eee c= 13 il7/ 9 19 17 16 9 
Subsoidy()\ ee eee 6 11 6 17 23 15 21 
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iBbakershield: Cale 2 ieee sae 4,928 
SAH Bernardino Calas a=. eeee 6 61, 760 


Placentia fine sandy loam. c—The soil is a light-yellowish or grayish- 
brown to reddish-brown, sticky, somewhat plastic loam of fine sandy 
texture and of rather compact structure, sometimes puddling, baking, 
and checking slightly, and breaking into clods when dry, but friable 
under cultivation when in proper moisture condition. It usually car- 
ries an appreciable quantity of rather coarse sharp sand and sometimes 


a See also Placentia fine sandy loam, p. 240, and Placentia loam, p. 241. 
b Mapped as Placentia coarse sandy loam. 
ce Mapped as Placentia sandy loam. 
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a small to moderate quantity of rather fine angular or partially rounded 
gravel. The soil is generally from 15 inches to 3 feet in depth, and 
is underlain by stiff, tenacious, and relatively impervious sandy or 
heavier loams, reddish in color and of a compact hardpan or adobe- 
like structure. This subsoil checks cubically upon exposure, is some- 
times penetrated with difficulty by tender roots, sometimes has a 
gray or drab color, and frequently reaches the surface and gives rise 
to the adobe soils of the Placentia series. Occasionally the soil reaches 
a depth greater than 3 feet or is underlain by sandy loams or loams 
of less dense, compact structure. This soil consists mainly of coliu- 
vial soil creep and of colluvial and alluvial products of torrential and 
intermittent streams, and occasionally over small areas of residual 
material. The type generally occurs as extensive areas covering sand- 
stone and granitic foothills and mountain foot slopes, delta fans, and 
sloping valley plains. Considerable modification by subsequent 
weathering, by the addition of alluvial wash, or by eolian agencies has 
generally taken place. The higher lying bodies are frequently rough, 
broken by rock outcrop, deeply cut by ravines and arroyos, and lie 
above the reach of irrigation waters. The soil is productive, easily 
irrigated, and is devoted to grains, citrus and deciduous fruits, wal- 
nuts, grapes, alfalfa, and general farm crops. 


1 2 3 q 5) 6 7 
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Placentia loam.a—The soil is a light-brown or reddish-brown loam, 
usually from 1 to 6 feet or more in depth, sometimes gravelly, and usually 
of somewhat compact structure. It is underlain by reddish-brown 
heavy loams of compact, dense, adobelike structure, or in small residual 
areas by disintegrating rock. The type is similar in topography, origin, 
mode of formation, and crop adaptation to the Placentia fine sandy 
loam, but has a somewhat finer and heavier texture. 


@See also Placentia clay loam, p. 242. 
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Placentia clay loam.—The soil is a reddish-brown, sticky, plastic clay 
loam, usually 6 feet or more in depth, of compact structure, puddling 
readily when wet and baking upon drying. It consists of the finer mate- 
rial washed from higher adjacent soil types and generally occurs in 
small areas occupying local depressions or lower valley slopes. It is 
sometimes poorly drained and contains alkali, but is otherwise adapted 
to the same crops as the Fiacentia fine sandy loam. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SoiU@) seo 22 Senet es 0 ul 1 4 21 44 29 


San Bermandino, Caleeees se. -a- c2,816 


Placentia sandy adobe.—This is a reddish-brown or red, dense, com- 
pact adobe soil of tenacious, refractory nature and sandy loam texture, 
generally carrying a noticeable quantity of rather coarse, angular, sandy 
or fine gravelly fragments. The soil checks into small cubical blocks 
upon exposure. It is usually from 3 to 6 feet or more in depth and is 
underlain by lighter loams or sands of loose, porous structure, or by disin- 
tegrating sandstone or shaly sandstone. The soil is sometimes overlain 
by a few inches of sticky, compact, sandy loam, which grades into the 
stiff, dense adobe structure of the typical soil. It occurs in small to 
extensive areas covering rolling foothills, mesa lands, and remnants of 
elevated sloping valley plains. It sometimes contains a small quantity 
of alkali. The soil is generally well drained and retentive of moisture, 

g and is dry farmed to grains or irrigated to alfalfa or fruits. 
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aMapped as Los Angeles sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Placentia sandy loam. 

¢ Mapped as Placentia loam. 
dMapped as Maricopa sandy adobe. 

e Mapped as Fullerton sandy adohe, 
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Placentia loam adobe.a—This consists of a dark-brown, compact, 
plastic, sticky adobe soil of loam texture, possessing the usual adobe 
structural characteristics, checking upon exposure, and being difficult 
to cultivate. The soil is from 2 to 6 feet or more in depth and is under- 
lain by light-colored loams of compact adobe structure or by indurated 
sand or disintegrating granitic material. The type consists mainly of 
colluvial material modified by recent weathering, erosion, and the addt 
tion of fine alluvial material washed from adjacent soils. It occupies 
rolling hills and sloping plains and is generally devoted to citrus and 
other fruits, grains, olives, walnuts, etc. 


1 Z 3 td a 6 7 
yon] (4) yes at ee ree 1 3 2 16 19 31 28 
Subsois@)eo sae ee 2 5 6 24 21 24 18 
Acres. 
PossAnreless Gallet st. hes. 2 22 te 7, 040 
Sane bernardino, Cale. 22-2... 2 9, 280 


Placentia clay loam adobe.—This consists of a reddish-brown or 
brown compact adobe soil of clay loam texture, generally from 2 to 6 
feet or more in depth, underlain by compact, heavy loam, coarse granitic 
sand, and fine angular gravel or disintegrating sandstone. Below the 
surface foot of the soil section the color is often of a more pronounced 
red and the adobe structure more evident. The type consists mainly of 
colluvial material derived from disintegrating granitic rock and of 
residual and colluvial material from sandstones, subsequently modified 
by weathering and by alluvial wash. It usually occurs upon rolling hills 
and sloping, elevated, and somewhat dissected valley plains, is well 
drained and free from alkali, and is usually dry farmed to grains or 
devoted to fruits under irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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a Mapped as Fullerton sandy adobe. b Mapped as Sierra adobe. 
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The soils of the Oxnard series consist of alluvial delta plain deposits, 
colluvial and alluvial wash from foothills and higher adjacent soil 
bodies, and occasional small areas of residual material. They are derived 
mainly from sandstones, shaly sandstones, and shales, and occur upon 
rolling hills, sloping, elevated, and dissected mesa lands and plains, 
and lower nearly level valley and delta plains. They usually occupy a 
less elevated position than the soils of the Maricopa series, are generally 
derived from less elevated foothills and ranges, and are lacking in the 
granitic material of the former series. They are generally of dark color 
and are most frequently underlain by heavier subsoils, which, however, 
are wanting in the red color and adobe structure of the subsoils of the 
Placentia series, occupying a similar topographic position. 

Oxnard gravelly loam.a—The soil consists of a heavy silt loam or a 
light clay loam of dark-brown, drab, or gray color, generally 6 feet or 
more in depth, the lower portion of the section usually being of light- 
gray color. The soil is frequently gravelly and usually carries consider- 
able coarse sandy and fine gravelly particles. It is sometimes of rather 
compact structure in the virgin condition, but is light and friable under 
cultivation. The type consists mainly of colluvial and alluvial material 
deposited over sloping plains by torrential mountain streams and is 
derived largely from siliceous and bituminous shales, the gravel being 
made up of light or light-brown chalky or flinty fragments. The soil is 
very light in weight and is well drained, free from alkali, and is generally 
devoted to grains and beans. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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Oxnard sand.—The soil is a yellowish-gray to brownish sand of 
porous, often incoherent structure, and of medium to fine texture. It 
is generally 6 feet or more in depth and is underlain by indurated sand, 
or in low, level delta plains by heavier soils. The type occupies delta 
plains, mesa lands, and undulating hills. In exposed districts the soil 
is often wind-blown, and wind-breaks are sometimes necessary to suc- 
cessful cultivation. The soil is well adapted to lima beans and English 


a Mapped as Salinas shale loam. 
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walnuts. On areas containing alkali sugar beets are successfully 
grown, while in southern California grapes and citrus and deciduous 


fruits are also produced. 
1 2 5 4 5) 6 7 
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Ventura, Cal 


Oxnard sandy loam.—The soil consists of a brown to black sandy 
loam, generally of loose, open structure, but sometimes compact and 
with a tendency to break up into clods. It is from 4 to 5 feet in depth 
and is underlain by a heavy sandy loam or a loam. The type is de- 
rived mainly from waste from sandstone and shale hills and occupies 
gently sloping delta plains, elevated plains, and rolling hills, small 
gravelly areas sometimes occurring in the more elevated locations. 
The soil in the lower areas is generally rich in organic matter. Where 
free from alkali it is adapted to lima beans, grains, and sugar beets, and 
where favorably located it is a good soil for fruits. Where the soil con- 
tains alkali it is adapted to sugar beets and barley. It is generally well 
drained, except in local areas, but frequently contains a harmful quan- 
tity of alkali salts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
YOU SS eee eee ae 0 2 4 19 26 34 10 
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Oxnard fine sandy loam.—The soil is a greenish-gray, rather sticky, 
micaceous fine sandy loam 12 to 24 inches in depth, underlain by a 
rather heavy, sticky gray sandy loam or loam. The sand particles are 
fine and the sand has a greasy, soft feel. If plowed dry the soil breaks 
up into large clods, but when moist it is loamy and easily cultivated. 
The surface is smooth and level. The type is derived from the weather- 
ing of an argillaceous, incoherent sandstone. The greater part is well 
drained, but some portions contain alkali, owing to inadequate drainage. 


The soil is well adapted to wheat, and with irrigation alfalfa would do 
. well. 
1 yA 3 4 a 6 aay | 
Soll (2)/22 0h ess ee ages ea 1 6 i 33 19 25 9 
Acres. 
SAnepengaraimG Calon saee eee = 22, 848 
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Oxnard loam.¢-—The soil consists of a gray or dark-colored sticky loam 
3 to 6 feet or more in depth, sometimes of a compact, refractory struc- 
ture. The type consists of the finer material derived from shales and 
sandstones and the wash from adjacent higher lving soil types or 
deposits from stream flood waters, and occupies level flood plains and 
higher sloping plains adjacent to foothills. The soil is generally well 
drained, except where subject to overflow. It sometimes contains 
alkali. It is generally devoted to lima beans and English walnuts. 


I 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
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Oxnard silt loam. ¢—The soil isa brown, sticky silt loam, frequently? 
of somewhat compact structure and possessing puddling and baking 
tendencies, but friable under cultivation. The soil is usually 6 feet or 
more in depth and is generally derived from the finer sediments of 
streams draining sandstone areas. It is usually rich in organic matter 
and occupies nearly level or slightly undulating flood and delta plains. 
It is sometimes poorly drained and underlain by heavy impervious sub- 
soils. When well drained and favorably situated it is devoted to lima 
beans, corn, and barley without irrigation, and to lima beans, walnuts, 
and fruits under irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
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Oxnard clay loam.¢—This is a rather tenacious clay loam of brown 
or nearly black color. The soil is generally of a somewhat compact 
structure, but is usually friable under cultivation, is often gravelly, 
and is underlain at from 2 to 4 feet by a compact and heavier phase of 
the same material. The type is derived mainly from sandstone and 
shale material and occupies stream. flood, and delta plains, or more ele- 
vated sloping or undulating colluvial and alluvial plains. It is usually 


aSee also Oxnard clay loam p. 246 . ¢See also Hanford clay loam, p. 260. 
6 Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. @Majpped as Oxnare loam. 
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rich in organic matter, is sometimes poorly drained, and occasionally 
contains alkali. Under favorable conditions it is well adapted to 
barley, sugar beets, fruits, small fruits, and vegetables. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
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Oxnard clay loam adobe.a—This is a heavy, dense, compact black or 
dark-brown, plastic, adhesive adobe soil of clay loam texture, usually 
from 3 to 6 feet or more in depth and underlain by heavy loams, sands, 
and sandy loam, or by decomposing rock. It occurs as alluvial, col- 
luvial, or residual deposits, occupying level or sloping valley plains and 
rolling foothills. It is derived mainly from shales or crystalline rocks. 
The soil is difficult to till, but is retentive of moisture and productive. 
It is usually dry farmed to grains or is devoted to the production of 
fruits, sugar beets, small fruits, or vegetables under irrigation. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
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SAN JOAQUIN SERIES. 


The soils of the San Joaquin series are of prevailingly red color, 
frequently gravelly, both gravel and soil particles consisting largely of 
well-worn quartzose material. They are commonly underlain at a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet by red or reddish-brown indurated clay cr sandy 
layers cemented by iron salts into a firm, impervious, impenetrable hard- 
pan, which may, however, more deeply underlie the soil or may outcrop 
at the surface. The reddish color of the soils and:subsoils and the oc- 
currence of the underlying red hardpan are readily distinguished charac- 
teristics marking this series. The soils are generally of compact struc- 
ture, sticky, and quite readily puddled when wet and frequently sepa- 
rated from the underlying hardpan by subsoils of true adobe structure. 


a Mapped as San Joaquin black adobe. 
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They consist of old sediments deposited in the waters and about the 
shores of ancient lakes or bays of early Pleistocene age, modified by 
more recent reworking or by alluvial wash from adjacent formations. 
They occupy valley plains extending from lower rolling foothills down 
to level valley floors and margins of present stream flood plains. The 
soils are usually treeless, except in the immediate vicinity of stream 
channels. The soils generally occur as extensive areas. The natural 
drainage is usually restricted by topographic position, deficient slope, 
and the presence of underlying impermeable hardpan, except in case of 
the lighter deeper members and areas occupying higher well-developed 
slopes. The soils of this series are generally devoted to dry farming to 
grains, but the lighter, deeper, and better drained members are some- 
times devoted to citrus and stone fruits, grapes, small fruits, and truck 
crops, and give exceilent yields under proper irrigation, drainage, and 
cultivation. The heavier members are frequently marked by an adobe- 
like structure. Soils, subsoils, and hardpan are usually free from 
alkali, frequently marked by the presence of small surface ‘‘hog wal- 
low’”’ mounds. 

San Joaquin sand.¢—The soil is a reddish-brown or dark-brown sand 
of coarse to medium texture, slightly sticky, and of rather compact 
structure, but loose and friable under cultivation. It is generally un- 
derlain at from 18 inches to 6 feet or more by compact, sticky sandy 
loam or sandy adobe of red color, grading into red sandy or clay iron 
hardpan. The type generally occurs along treeless ridges and summits 
of lower foothills or higher undulations of the valley plain. The soil is 
usually well drained and free from alkali, and in certain sections is well 
adapted to grapes and citrus and deciduous fruits. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 d 
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San Joaquin sandy loam.—The soil consists of a light-red to dark-red 
sticky sandy loam of medium texture and compact structure. It is 
underlain by red hardpan, usually at a depth of about 30 inches, but the 
hardpan sometimes lies deeper and occasionally outcrops. The hard- 


a Mapped as Fresno red sand. 
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pan is frequently separated from the overlying soil by a thin stratum ot 
adobelike structure. The type covers extensive areas of high, treeless 
valley plains. It is free from alkali. The higher lying and deeper soil 
bodies are generally well drained and adapted to grapes and other 
fruits, and grain. The drainage of the lower lying areas is usually 
deficient. 


SHOU (Ge) Me esis Sess ee Sate 4 9 11 18 22 23 11 
Silekoril (Gipeea ane See 1 10 if 19 15 Sil) 0) 
Acres. 
Biresn os. C aliseae ss ee ee ee 74, 547 
pacramentoy Galeouse a eee 265, 216 
Stockton Galle see epee eee 5, 824 


San Joaquin fine sandy loam.—The soil is a yellowish-red or red sandy 
loam of fine, smooth, and somewhat silty texture and compact struc- 
ture, and is sticky when wet. The soil is subject to considerable varia- 
tion in depth, but is generally underlain at about 36 inches by a heavy 
red loam or clay grading to red iron hardpan of a clay or sandy clay tex- 
ture. The type covers extensive areas on the lower treeless valley 
slopes. The drainage is usually somewhat restricted. The soil is gen- 
erally devoted to dry farming to grains, but in favorable locations where 
the hardpan does not too closely approach the surface it produces valua- 
ble crops of table and wine grapes and of bramble and other small fruits. 


1 2 3 4 3) 6 7 
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San Joaquin loam.a—The soil is a red plastic loam of fine silty tex- 
ture and compact structure, with marked puddling tendencies, extend- 
ing in depth from only a few inches to 3 feet or more. Below the first 
foot a heavy adobelike structure usually prevails and merges into the 
underlying indurated sandy clay iron hardpan. The type covers exten- 
sive areas of the lower valley plains and is generally treeless, except in 
the vicinity of stream channels and flood plains. The drainage is 
usually poor. Hardpan frequently approaches the surface too closely 
to allow of profitable crop production. The soil is generally devoted 
to grazing and dry farming to grains. 


@ See also San Joaquin fine sandy loam, p. 249, and San Joaquin sandy loam, 
p. 248. 
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San Joaquin sandy adobe.—The soil is similar in color, texture, depth, 
topography, drainage, and other general features to the San Joaquin 
fine sandy loam, but has a dense, compact, adobe structure, puddles 
readily, and checks upon exposure. It becomes heavier below the first 
foot, and is underlain by the red hardpan of the San Joaquin series. 
The soil is generally devoted to grain under a system of dry farming. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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San Joaquin clay loam adobe.— The soil is a red adobe with the tex- 
ture of a heavy loam or clay loam of dense, compact structure, puddling 
readily, and checking upon exposure. It is generally about 3 feet in 
depth and is underlain by the dense red hardpan of the San Joaquin 
series. The soil possesses well-developed moisture-retaining properties. 
The drainage of the type is restricted. The soil is generally devoted to 
dry farming to grains. 


1 2 4 5) 6 7 
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STOCKTON SERIES. 


The lighter members of this series are a buff to reddish or chocolate- 
brown color. The heavier members generally exhibit pronounced adobe 
structure, are usually free from gravel, and are dark-brown to black in 
color. The soils are underlain by heavy loams or clay loams of lighter 
color and are frequently separated from the overlying soil by a thin 
crust or zone of white calcareous clay hardpan free from alkali. They 
consist in part of alluvium and of wash from more elevated adjacent 
soils and are generally of older origin than the Hanford series. The 


a Mapped as San Joaquin red adobe. 
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heavier members have probably been greatly modified by weathering 
and by the incorporation and decomposition of organic matter resulting 
from swamp or marsh conditions. This series occupies extensive areas 
of the lower, nearly level valley plains traversed by minor foothill 
streams. The soils are treeless, or are marked by occasional groves 
of valley oaks. The drainage is usually restricted. The heavier mem- 
bers are generally tilled with difficulty, owing to their heavy texture 
and structure, and are generally devoted to grains and hay. 

Stockton fine sandy loam.—The soil consists of a reddish-brown mi- 
caceous fine sandy loam, generally 6 feet or more in depth, of friable 
and porous structure, and sometimes gravelly. The type is derived from 
rather recent alluvial material deposited from foothill streams and oc- 
curs as small bodies about minor stream sinks or flood plains or gently 
sloping valley plains. ts drainage is fairly good. It is an excellent 
soil for fruits and general crops. 


SY ae eee oie ey Ty ee SS iat 198 at ia 

Acres. 

resno: Call. ee Fe Aes ee a 12, 832 
Stockton loam.—Typically the soil is a light chocolate-brown to 
dark colored loam, generally free from gravel, 6 feet or more in depth, 
the lower portion of the section grading somewhat lighter in color and 
texture. The soil has a fine silty texture, and is frequently of a com- 
pact, adobelike structure. The type consists of a mixture of recent 
and older alluvial material deposited from streams in flood, and occu- 
pies level or oniy slightly sloping valley plains. The areas are either 
treeless or else support an occasional grove and scattered specimens of 
valley oaks. The drainage is fair and the soil is productive and usually 

devoted to grains, hay, and general farm crops. 
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Stockton silt loam.—The soil isa light-brown silt loam of fine, smooth, 
micaceous texture, generally 6 feet or more in depth. The structure is 
frequently rather compact, but the soil is friable under cultivation. 


@ Mapped as Fancher sandy loam. 
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The type is derived from rather recent stream-borne sediments. It 
occupies nearly level valley plains and slopes, frequently in the vicinity 
of minor streams, and sometimes supports a light timber growth. 
The soil is generally underlain at a depth greater than 6 feet by light- 
colored calcareous clay hardpan and heavy sediments. The drainage 
is fair, except in a few small lower lying areas. This is an excellent 
soil for fruits, vines, grains, and general farming. 


1 2 3 t a 6 7 
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Stockton loam adobe.—The soil is usually black in color, but is fre- 
quently marked by the presence of small grayish-colored spots. It is 
generally about 30 inches in depth, and not infrequently contains 
small angular rock fragments and coarse sand of light color. The soil 
is underlain by a silty clay loam of light-yellow or buff color. The soil 
is of a very dense, refractory structure, puddling readily and checking 
upon exposure, and exceedingly sticky and of waxlike consistency 
when wet. The type is derived from old stream alluvium modified by 
the incorporation of large quantities of organic matter and by alluvial 
wash from adjoining soil areas. It occupies the lower, level valley 
plains, and is sometimes partially timbered. The drainage of the soil 
is generally deficient. However, it produces fair yields of general 
farm crops under careful and timely cultivation. 


1 4 3 4 5 6 7 
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Stockton clay loam adobe.—The soil is a black heavy clay loam of 
fine silty texture and of exceedingly stiff, dense, adobe structure. It is 
usually about 3 feet in depth, and is underlain by a light-brown or 
yellowish silty clay loam frequently separated from the overlying soil 
by a thin layer of white calcareous clay hardpan free from alkali. The 
soil puddles readily and bakes and checks upon exposure when not 
properly cultivated. It is exceedingly sticky and of a stiff, waxy con- 
sistency when wet. The soil contains a large quantity of organic mat- 
ter and under proper cultivation is capable of absorbing and retaining 
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a large supply of moisture throughout long periods of drought. The 
type is composed of old alluvium sediments modified by weathering and 
the addition of organic matter. It occupies extensive areas of the 
lower valley plains, and is either treeless or else supports occasional 
groves of valley oak and light timber. The surface is nearly level and 
is generally marked by arrested drainage. The soil is moderately 
friable and produces excellent yields of grains, hay, and general farm 
crops under careful and proper cultivation. 
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Stockton clay adobe.—The soil consists of a chocolate-brown or 
nearly black heavy clay loam or clay adobe similar to the Stockton clay 
loam adobe in depth, character of underlying material, structure, 
drainage, and general physical and agricultural features. It differs 
from the Stockton clay loam adobe in its somewhat lighter color and 
lower organic matter content, and is also frequently less friable and 
productive under cultivation. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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FRESNO SERIES. 


The soils of the Fresno series are characterized by prevailing light- 
gray colors, but are sometimes light brown or reddish brown. They 
are generally underlain by subsoils of fine ashy texture, light color, and 
compact, close structure, usually separated from the overlying soil 
by an alkali carbonate hardpan of white or light-gray color. The 
hardpan softens slowly upon the application of irrigation water, but is 
normally impenetrable to the roots of growing plants. The series is 
composed of old delta deposits formed by shifting streams and moun- 
tain torrents and occurring as bread, low alluvial delta cones occupying 


a Mapped as San Joaquin black adobe. 
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gently sloping plains or slightly rolling valley slopes, generally treeless, 
and lying above present stream flood plains. The soil material of this 
series is mainly of granitic origin, although in part derived from vol- 
canic and sedimentary rocks. The lighter members occupying higher 
positions are generally well drained. The lower lying areas are fre- 
quently poorly drained, subject to the influence of seepage water from 
irrigation, and contain alkali. The soil is adapted to alfalfa, vines, 
and fruits under proper irrigation, cultivation, and drainage. 
Fresno sand.¢—The soil is a medium to coarse micaceous sand_ of 
light-gray or light-brown color and porous, loose, incoherent structure. 
The soil is usually 6 feet or more in depth and is generally underlain 
by loams or sandy loams of light color. The type is composed of old 
alluvial sediments, usually covering extensive areas. It occupies the 
higher treeless valley plains, with a nearly level or slightly rolling sur- 
face. The soil is generally well drained, free from alkali, and usually 
without gravel. It is adapted to alfalfa, truck, and stone fruits under 


irrigation. 
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Fresno fine sand.b—The soil is a gray, buff, or light-brown micaceous 
fine sand of smooth texture, slightly sticky when wet, and generally of 
loose porous structure. The soil is generally 6 feet or more in depth, 
but is sometimes less, and is underlain by light-gray loams or sandy 
loams of fine ashy texture, frequently carrying alkali carbonate concre- 
tions or hardpan. ‘The surface is smooth or slightly broken and uneven. 
The type covers broad, extensive areas or occurs as long, narrow bodies. 
Drainage is generally good. The soil is well adapted to alfalfa, buck; 


and fruits under irrigation. 
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a See also Colorado sand, p. 209; Hanford sand, p. 257; Indio sand, p. 224; Jordan 
sand, p. 190; Maricopa sand, p. 236. 
+ See also Hanford fine sand, p. 258; Hanford fine sandy loam, p. 259; Laurel fine 
sand, p. 219. 
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Fresno sandy loam.a—The soil consists of a light-brown or gray 
sandy loam containing considerable coarse sand. The soil is generally 
from 3 to 6 feet deep, but the depth of soil is subject to considerable 
variation. It is of rather compact structure, is sticky when wet, and 
has marked puddling tendencies, but is friable if cultivated when in 
proper condition. The soil is underlain by fine sandy or silty loam of 
ashy texture, gray color, and compact structure, grading to white 
alkali carbonate hardpan. The type usually occurs in extensive areas 
with nearly levei or slightly sloping surface, and is locally known as 
“white ash’? land. The lower lying bodies are frequently poorly 
drained. It is subject to influences of seepage waters from over irriga- 
tion and is strongly impregnated with alkali. It is an excellent soil for 
alfalfa, vines, and fruits when well drained and irrigated. 


1 2 3 4 a 6 7 
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Fresno fine sandy loam.?—This is a light-gray fine sandy loam of 
ashy texture and compact structure, sticky when wet and readily pud- 
dled. The soil is generally 6 feet or more in depth, with the lower por- 
tion of the soil section frequently of a somewhat lighter texture. It is 
generally marked at a depth of from 2 to 4 feet by a stratum of heavy, 
dense, white calcareous hardpan containing alkali earbonates and by 
concretions of the same material. The type usually occurs as irregular 
bodies near the margin of valley plains. The surface is nearly level and 
slightly depressed. The soil is usually poorly drained and contains 
alkali. When well drained and properly irrigated and cultivated, it is 
adapted to fruits and alfalfa where the underlying hardpan does not too 
closely approach the surface. 


a See also. Fresno fine sandy loam, p. 255, and Indio fine sand, p. 225. 

b See also Hanford fine sandy loam, p. 259; Hanford silt loam, p. 259; Indio fine 
sandy loam, p. 225; Marshall silt loam, p. 144; Oxnard loam, p. 246; Weber fine 
sandy loam, p. 195. 
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Fresno loam.—The soil is a gray or reddish-brown compact, sticky, 
heavy loam of very fine, smooth texture, generally about 3 or 33 feet in 
depth. The lower portion of the soil section is marked by concretions 
and dense, impenetrable hardpan strata of calcareous, alkali-carbonate 
nature, underlain by loam of fine ashy texture and light-gray color. 
The type occupies lower valley plains and slight depressions of smooth, 
level surface. It is frequently strongly charged with alkali and is 
poorly drained. 
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HANFORD SERIES. 


The soils of the Hanford series consist of recent alluvial materials de- 
rived from a great variety of rocks and deposited as river and delta 
plains. The lighter members sometimes consist largely of mining débris 
and overlie Pleistocene sedimentsand hardpan. They are generally light- 
gray to buff in color, out become dark drab, brown, or nearly black in the 
case of some of the heavier members occupying low-lying positions. All 
the members of the series are subject to much variation in depth, color, 
and character of underlying material. The surface is generally level, 
slightly sloping or sometimes uneven, and is frequently marked by sloughs 
or the interlacing channels of streams, many of which carry water only 
in times of flood and disappear in sandy washes. The heavier members 
are frequently marked by an adobe structure and the soils are generally 
free from gravel or bowlders. The soil bodies frequently occur as small, 
irregular, broad and extensive or long narrow areas extending in the direc- 
tion of drainage, and are frequently elevated above or depressed below 
the surface of adjacent soil types. The lighter members and higher- 


a Mapped as Fresno sandy loam. b Mapped as Maricopa loam. 
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lying soil bodies are usually well drained and are not subject to the 
influence of seepage waters caused by irrigation, while natural drainage 
is sometimes deficient in the case of lower lying areas occupying present 
stream flood or overflowed delta plains, where protection by levees 
becomes necessary. While similar to the soils of the Fresno series in 
origin and mode of formation, they generally occupy a lower topographic 
position, are of more recent origin, are frequently subject to overflow, 
and, unlike the former, often support a growth of swamp vegetation, 
brush and willow thickets, and timber in the river bottoms and lower 
valley plains. The heavier members are also usually of darker color, 
while the underlying white hardpan and subsoils of ashy texture com- 
mon in the Fresno series are wanting here. The soils are usually pro- 
ductive and are especially adapted to fruits, vines; vegetables, and 
truck crops when well drained, free from alkali, and irrigated. 

Hanford gravel.—This type consists of gravels, cobbles, and small 
bowlders mixed with river sands, underlain by river sands or earlier 
Pleistocene sediments and frequently greatly disturbed and modified by 
mining operations. It is composed of recent stream wash, is subject to 
overflow, and has but little agricultural value except for the scant pas- 
ture it affords. 
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Hanford sand.>—-The soil is a light-gray or brown, micaceous, loose, 
porous, incoherent sand of medium fine to coarse texture, generally 6 
feet or more in depth, underlain by stratified alternating stream deposits. 
The type is composed of recent stream sediments and generally occurs 
as irregular or elongated bodies, frequently slightly elevated or depressed, 
marking former stream channels, or as broad,extensive bodies covering 
lower stream terraces and delta plains. The surface soil is sometimes 
more or less drifted by winds. It is generally free from gravel and is 
usually well drained, except where subject to overflow from adjacent 
streams. It is a fair fruit and truck soil when well irrigated, but is fre- 
quently of a leachy character and deficient in organic matter. 


a Mapped as Fresno gravel. 
b See also Fresno sand, p. 254. 
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Hanford fine sand.—Soil is a light-buff, yellowish, or light-brown 
micaceous fine sand, usually 6 feet or more in depth, but sometimes less. 
It is generally underlain by sand, fine sandy loam, or loam. The soil is 
usually free from gravel or other coarse material, has a loose, porous 
structure, and often has a peculiar smooth, greasy feel imparted by the 
high content of mica. The type consists of recent river deposits cover- 
ing low delta plains or occurring as irregular, elongated, and sometimes 
slightly elevated ridges near former or present stream channels. The 
low-lying areas are sometimes poorly drained and marked by willow and 
timber growth in the vicinity of streams. The higher areas are usually 
well drained and generally require irrigation. It is a valuable soil for 
alfalfa, potatoes, root crops, and fruits under proper irrigation, cultiva- 
tion, and drainage. 
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Hanford sandy loam.—The soil is a grayish micaceous sandy loam of 
medium to rather fine texture, usually 6 feet or more in depth. It pos- 
sesses slight puddling and clodding tendencies, but is friable and easily 
cultivated when moist. The type consists of a mixture of the coarser 
sandy materials of the Hanford sand with finer alluvium and occurs 
as irregular bodies or narrow strips. It is sometimes slightly impreg- 
nated with alkali and injured by seepage or overirrigation, but is in gen- 
eral a valuable soil for the production of grapes, pears, prunes, etc. 


aMappedas Fresno sand. <A colluvial phase should have been mapped as Pla- 
centia sand. 

b Mapped as Fresno sand, but includes upland terraces and foothill colluvial 
and residual phases, which should have been mapped as separate soil types. 

¢ Mapped as Fresno fine sand. 
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Hanford fine sandy loam.—The soil isa light-gray, light-brown, or buff 
to dark drab micaceous fine sandy loam, 3 to 6 feet or more in depth, 
with a porous to moderately compact structure, but friable under culti- 
vation. The underlying material grades from loose sands to heavy loams. 
The type is composed of recent deposits occurring along river flood and 
delta plains. The surface is generally low, level, and frequently tim- 
bered or covered with willows and brush. In the vicinity of lower depres- 
sions and flood plains of larger streams it is sometimes deficiently 
drained or subject to overflow when not protected by levees. The soil 
is generally productive under cultivation when well drained and free 
from alkali. When favorably situated, it is adapted to alfalfa, general 
farm crops, fruits, English walnuts, small fruits, asparagus, celery, and 
truck crops. 
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Hanford silt loam.—The soil isa brown, gray, or buff fine, smooth silt 
loam, often micaceous, free from gravel, and underlain by dark-colored 
silty clay loam or by light river sands. It is sticky when wet and has a 
compact structure, but is friable and easily cultivated when in proper 
moisture condition. The soil is sometimes puddled by improper culti- 
vation. The type consists of recent or present sediments occurring 
along river flood. and delta plains, is frequently subject to overflow, and 
is sometimes poorly drained and filled with alkali. It frequently sup- 
ports a dense growth of willows or small timber. It is an excellent scil 
for fruits, potatoes, beans, sugar beets, asparagus, hops, alfalfa, and gen- 
eral farm crops when protected from overflow and drained. 


a Mapped as Fancher sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 
¢ Mapped as Fresno fine sand. 
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Hanford clay loam.——This is a clay loam of very fine, smooth texture 
and moderately porous structure, buff or gray to dark brown in color, 
containing considerable micaceous material and generally 2 to 6 feet in 
depth. It is underlain usually by fine sand or fine sandy loam or is 
streaked with micaceous stream-deposited sediments of fine texture. 
The soil is usually friable, but is very sticky when wet and has marked 
puddling tendencies. The type is composed of recent stream sediments 
and covers low, level areas over stream flood and delta plains. The soil 
sometimes contains alkali and is poorly drained. _ It is usually free from 


gravel and is rich in organic matter. It is productive under proper culti- 


vation, irrigation, and drainage. 
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Hanford clay adobe.—The soil is a gray to black clay adobe, usually 
without gravel ov coarse material, generally about 3 feet in depth, and 
underlain by heavy loam or clay loam of lighter color. It sometimes 
occurs as a thin mantle overlying adjacent soil bodies. The soil has a 
heavy, refractory, compact structure, puddling readily and checking 
upon exposure. This is an alluvial type modified by subsequent 
weathering, and occurs along river flood plains and minor stream sinks. 
The surface is generally level and ts frequently slightly depressed. The 
type is treeless, or else covered with an occasional growth of willows 
or oaks. The soil is poorly drained, and is generally subject to over- 


flow. It is generally devoted to grain production and grazing. 


a Mapped as Santiago silt loam. 

b Mapped as Sacramento silt loam. 

¢ Mapped as Fresno fine sandy loam. 
d Mapped as Oxnard silt loam. 
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SALEM SERIES. 


The Salem series occurs upon rolling hills as residual soils, upon 
sloping plains as alluvial and colluvial soils, and upon level valley 
plains and stream bottoms as recent alluvial deposits. The soils of 
this series are derived from sandstones, crystalline and schistose rocks, 
and a dense, highly ferruginous basalt. They are from red to dark 
brown or black in color, and are generally devoted to grains, fruits, 
truck crops, and hops. 

Salem gravelly loam.—The soil is a brown or black loam containing 
a large quantity of gravel, varying in size from fine gravel to pebbles 
2, or 3 inches in diameter. The soil varies in depth from a few inches 
to several feet, and grades imperceptibly into a subsoil of the same 
material, but containing more gravel, the whole resting on a bed of 
waterworn gravel. It is a bottom-land soil derived as a stream wash 
from the same material as the Salem clay. It is generally well drained, 
but occasionally the drainage is poor. The soil usually supports a 
growth of brush, scrub oaks, etc. Where not too gravelly it is fairly 
well adapted to grain and fruit. 


Salem Oech es aoeee aol ce 13, 120 


Salem fine sandy loam.—This is a brown sandy loam of fine texture 
about 12 inches deep, underlain to 3 feet by a coarse sandy loam grad- 
ing into sand and gravel. The soil generally contains considerable 
organic matter. It is a bottom-land soil intersected by stream chan- 
nels and subject to frequent overflow. It is well drained when not 
overflowed by streams in flood. It is an excellent truck soil and gives 
large yields of hops, but the hops grown on this soil are more sub- 
ject to disease than upon higher lying types. 


a Mapped as Salinas gray adobe, but includes a residual foothill phase which 
should have been mapped as a distinct type. ; 
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Salem silt loam.—The soil is a brown to black silt loam 18 to 24 
inches deep, which contains considerable organic matter, and is usually 
quite silty. The subsoil is a yellowish or red clay loam, often mottled 
with gray and yellow, becoming heavier with depth. The type occu- 
pies gently rolling or level valley land and is derived from transported 
sandstone material, with the addition of some material derived from 
basaltic and schistose rocks. Drainage is generally good, except in a 
few local depressions. The soil is well adapted to general crops, as 
well as to hops and small fruits. Wheat produces from 25 to 30 
bushels, oats from 35 to 50 bushels, and hops about 1,500 pounds 
per acre. 
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Salem clay.—The soil consists of a heavy red clay loam or clay 12 
to 15 inches deep, resting upon a red clay which is underlain by partly 
decomposed rocks. The type is derived from red sandstone, argilla- 
ceous and schistose rocks, and a dense, close-grained ferrous basalt, 
all highly ferruginous. It is mainly residual, and is frequently marked 
by rock outcrop. It occupies rolling and dissected hills; is generally 
well drained, and in its virgin condition usually supports a considerable 
growth of timber. The soil is productive and is adapted to wheat, 
oats, hops, apples, prunes, and peaches. The grain is of fine quality. 
Wheat yields from 25 to 30 bushels and oats from 30 to 60 bushels per 
acre. Hops yield about 1,200 pounds per acre. The hops are less 
subject to mold and insect pests than those grown on the bottom soils. 
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a Mapped as Salem sandy loam. 
b Mapped as Salem loam. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOILS OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Sheridan sandy loam.—The soil consists of a black friable sandy loam 
of medium texture, varying considerably in depth, the average depth 
being about 3 feet, and underlain by granitoid rocks. The type usually 
occupies the lower valley slopes along foothills and extends into local 
drainage depressions. The soil is of residual or colluvial origin, result- 
ing from the weathering of dark-colored, fine-textured phases of gab- 
brodiorite and granodiorite rock. A characteristic feature of this rock 
is the large proportion of black hornblende and biotite mica which it 
bears, the plates and particles of which give rise to the black color of the 
soil. In the low-lying areas the material washed from the slopes has 
been subsequently modified by alluvial material. When adequately 
drained this soil is adapted to grains, hay, forage crops, and fruit. 
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Puget fine sandy loam.—The surface soil consists of 12 inches of drab 
fine sandy to silty loam, and generally rich in organic matter. This rests 
upon a subsoil of gray or yellow sand extending to a depth of 36 inches 
ormore. The topography is low and flat, as the type occupies depressed 
areas along streams. The drainage is poorly established and must 
be improved by artificial means before cultivation is practicable. It is 
an intermediate type between the Puget silt loam and the Snohomish 
sand. The type is mostly devoted to pasturage, though on well-drained 
areas oats and grasses yield well. Truck crops would probably do 
equally well upon reclaimed areas. 
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Santiago fine sandy loam.—The soil is a fine sandy loam 3 feet deep, 
underlain to a depth of 54 feet by sand, which is in turn underlain by 
sand and gravel. In the more elevated areas the soil is underlain by 
sandy adobe. Over a considerable area the gravel comes to the surface 
and increases in size and quantity in the lower depths. The type occu- 
pies lower delta plains of the foothill streams and foothill slopes. The 
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soil is dry-farmed to wheat and barley, and under irrigation is adapted 
to truck crops and fruits. 
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Santiago loam.—The soil is a red loam, 3 feet deep, underlain to a 
depth of 4 feet by a sandy loam, which in turn is underlain by a gravelly 
sandy loam. It is a harsh, compact soil washed from foothills by 
streams, and occurs along the margins of the coastal plain near the foot- 
hills in southern California. The soil is considered unproductive and is 
at present little used for agricultural purposes. 
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Puget silt loam —The soil consists of a drab-colored very fine sandy 
to light silty loam about 15 inches deep. The subsoil consists of a drab 
to yellow compact fine silty sand. The type is of alluvial origin and 
occurs as the immediate banks or as narrow, low-lying, nearly level first 
bottoms along the courses of streams. The drainage is excellent and 
the type is fairly well adapted to general farming, and especially well 
suited to the production of early vegetables, potatoes, berries, and hops. 
Oats yield from 75 to 100 bushels, hay from 24 to 33 tons, potatoes from 
300 to 400 bushels, and hops from 1 to 1} tons per acre. 
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Sacramento clay loam.—This is a dark-brown or nearly black heavy 
silty clay loam, containing much well-decomposed organic matter. The 
soil is generally about 30 inches in depth, and is underlain by light-buff 
fine sandy loam, and silt loams. It is free from gravel and has a dense, 
adobelike structure, but is generally friable under cultivation. The 
type has been formed by an intimate mixture of fine river sediments 


a Mapped as Santiago sandy loam. 
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with well-decomposed peaty and other organic matter. It covers exten- 
sive areas of level swamp and overflow lands of stream deltas, and grades 
insensibly into adjacent peat and adobe lands. It supports a heavy 
growth of trees, willows or tules, or other swamp vegetation. The soil 
is very productive when artificially drained and protected from tidal or 
flood waters. It is devoted to grains, grain hay, timothy or other 
grasses, potatoes, onions, beans, etc. 
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Puget clay.—The soil of the Puget clay consists of 15 inches of a 
drab clay containing a high percentage of partially decomposed organic 
matter which gives to the soil a loamy, silty feel. The subsoil is a 
bluish-gray silty clay or clay. The surface is very flat and the culti- 
vated areas are under dike to keep out the high tides and storm floods. 
The soil has been formed by the deposition of fine alluvial sediments 
as river bottom or delta tide flats with addition of organic matter from 
the growth of salt grass, etc. The type is planted almost exclusively 
to oats, and remarkably large yields are secured. Hay and potatoes 
also do well. 
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Salinas gray adobe.c—The soil is a dark-gray, dark-brown or nearly 
black adobe, generally of fine silty clay loam texture, sometimes carrying 
considerable fine gravel. It is from 30 inches to6feet or more in depth, 
and is usually underlain by a fine sandy loam or fine sand, and occa- 
sionally by coarse sand and gravel or disintegrating rock. The type 
occurs about the edge of foothills and extends into the bottom lands. 
It seems to be derived largely from granitic material,is retentive of mois- 
ture, and is adapted to barley and other grains and sugar beets. Where 
favorably situated it is adapted to grapes, fruits, vegetables, ete. This 
is an excellent, loose, friable soil, if irrigated and properly cultivated, but 


a See, also, Hanford clay adobe, p. 260. 
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assumes a dense, compact, refractory structure if allowed to bake. It is 
generally free from alkali. 
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HUMUS SOILS. 


Peat.—This is vegetable matter consisting of roots and fibers, moss, 
etc., in various stages of decomposition, occurring as turf or bog, usually 
in low situations, always more or less saturated with water, and repre- 
senting an advanced stage of swamp with drainage partially established. 
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Muck.a—This type consists of black more or less thoroughly decom- 
posed vegetable mold from 1 to 3 feet or more in depth and occupying 
low, damp places, with little or no natural drainage. Muck may be con- 
sidered an advanced stage of peat brought about by the more complete 
decomposition of the vegetable fiber and the addition of mineral matter 
through deposition from water or from eolian sources, resulting in a 
finer texture and closer structure. When drained, muck is very pro- 
ductive and is adapted to corn, potatoes, cabbage, onions, celery, pep- 
permint, and similar crops. 


a4 See also Meadow, p. 270. : 
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UNCLASSIFIED MATERIALS. 


There are certain conditions of soil, orin many areaseven local absences 
of true soil, which do not readily fall into any general classification. 
They may be due to excessive erosion, to overflow, to insufficient drain- 
age, or to wind action,-or the soils may be nonagricultural on account of 
their texture or their present topographic position. Areas of this kind 

are embraced under the following headings: 

- Rock outerop.—This term is used to designate areas consisting of 
rock ridges, exposed rock outcrops, or accumulations of stone entirely 
unfit for cultivation and incapable of becoming agricultural land. 
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Rough stony land.—Under this heading have been classed areas so 
stony and broken as to be nonarable, although permitting timber growth 
and use for pasturage. These areas frequently consist of steep moun- 
tain ridges, bluffs, or narrow strips extending through definite soil types. 
These areas differ from rock outcrop by supporting vegetation of eco- 
nomic value and from the stony loams in being nonarable. 
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Acres. Acres. 
Adanis County, Passos. - 24. 30; 976.) Munising: Mich) 22s. seseeeeee 17, 344 
AlTeniCounty;, Kians= secs. se see 1 21) OF Ballon; Mors fee seose eee 30, 208 
ATISTIME Mex 22). ao te hea. chee 2896 | Sacramento, Cal .............- 19, 839 
Brown County, Kans.........- 17,088 | Salt River Valley, Ariz ....... c1, 804 
Chester Counityeveac- ose. ---- $73207|*SUpenor,. Wisi essa ee eee eee 6, 592 
Cariton Minins.¢ 224 eee oe 5,440 | Tompkins County, N. Y ...... 17, 856 
Dubuqte Towa. eee see oe ee b 60,672 | Upshur County, W. Va ....... 48, 512 
Garden @itrys eans) =e eae 8,768 | Warren County, Key 22225-2522 2,176 
Johnson Countye lls seer 16, 384 | Webster County, Mo ........- 3, 200 
Madison County, Ky.....-...-- (28° Wichita; Kans?) 7852. eee b 4, 352 
Montgomery County, Pa...--.- 6, 6565 |) Yummies Amrt7.-O2l sae eee 6, 080 


Dunesand.—The Dunesand consists of loose, incoherent sand forming 
hillocks, rounded hills, or ridges of various heights. The dunes are 
found along the shores of lakes, rivers, or oceans and in desert areas. 
They are usually of no agricultural value on account of their irregular 
surface, the loose, open nature of the material, and its consequent low 
water-holding capacity. The dunes are frequently unstable and drift 
from place toplace. The control of these sands by the use of wind-breaks 
and binding grasses is frequently necessary for the protection of adjoin- 
ing agricultural lands. In certain regions, when leveled and placed 
under irrigation, the Dunesand is adapted to the production of truck 
crops and small fruits. . 


Sil). ee sae hee seen eee 0 5 ail 55 10 0 3 
SUDSOIK(S) sees cece eee 0 1 10 72 14 0 33 
Acres. Acres. 
Allegan County, Mich......-.. 3,130 | Lower Arkansas Valley,Colo.. 3,328 
Garden Oluy, icalSeeras esac see 83,200) || Munising Michit=. eee 7,424 
Iammpenrial Cal sixes aac sakes 1G 22885 bode island! ses. seer 128 
Imation Cale rsa: aceite ane ce eee 8,206), SUpPerlon: WilSiee sec see aes eeeeee 1,536 
Kearney area, Nebr .....:....- 21,312 | Ventura, Cal=~. 2) seoee meee 2, 020 
WossAneeles, Cala se see ateee eee 3, 264 | Pn 


Sandhill.—This term is used to describe ridged and uneven areas of 
sand not in motion, either on account of partial consolidation or because 
of the sand being fixed by a natural growth of trees or grasses. Such 
areas sometimes represent old shore lines of the oceans or large lakes and 
are sometimes formed by river action and by wind. The material is 


a Mapped as Yakima stony clay. 
b Mapped as Clarksville stony loam. 
¢ Mapped as Salt River gravel. 
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incoherent and is generally so thoroughly drained as to be of little agri- 
cultural value. Included valleys and low areas, where organic matter 
and sufficient moisture are present, are capable of producing fair crops of 
vegetables. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Soil) pe, core bac see eee 4 25 25 34 8 3 Z 
SWOSOM Gl eee ns ose. eee 5 28 28 29 5 2 2 
Acres. | Acres. 
Dankine tony S.\C. 22 225202222. .2 30, 656 | Orangeburg 5. O...2 2222-42 = 256 
ieonkCounmtyePlar = 2 2c oo. e 42,752 | Raleigh to Newbern, N. C..... 5, 320 


Riverwash.—Sand, gravel, and bowlders, generally in long, narrow 
bodies, but occasionally spread out in fan-shaped areas. These areas 
occupy river bottoms or flood channels, and occur where the streams are 
intermittent or liable to torrential overflow. Of no agricultural value. 


Acres. Acres. 
iBakernstields Calis}. 2 Seeks Sen 2. 6,464 | Salt River Valley, Ariz. (No 
Blaekiogt sldano 2246. Se 1,792 | measurement.) 

MresnonCd lire 8 sc esse oases 480 | San Bernardino, Cal.........-- 27, 008 
Jamestown, Net Dak <2 2. ...222-- L408") *Sani Gabriels Calls. 22-224 ss a. 16, 230 
Kedmey. Nebr 229: <2. 2 223. 3a; 0S.) |poaneoserGalecn «2. sj7 2. oss 128 
aramie-ZWiyO sst)2-fssseaeeee 1,792), Sevier Valley, Utah. .....---s-- 1,300 
MossAnecles Cala 2%... s.o. oss 1,664 | Solomonsville, Ariz............ 256 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo .. 12,800 | Tippecanoe County, Ind....... 832 
Lower Salinas Valley, Cal.....- 1037604) Venture. (Cale = 52552. s22-35- 22 5. 13, 610 
Madison County, Ky.........-- 128 | Webster County, Mo......--..-.- 1, 856 
Sacranientoy Cale <2oe sett se Te | SONG KATIND, “VV STN See Peis ass 2 eae 3, 580 


Gypsum.—The surface consists of a light-brown or reddish-brown 
sandy loam or loam underlain by soft saccharoidal gypsum at a depth 
of from a few inches to 6 feet. Gypsum is often present at the surface. 
The type occupies level bench land. It is derived from disintegration 
of gypsum deposits and possesses remarkable power of transmitting 
seepage waters by capillary and gravitational flow. Where the irriga- 
tion water possesses a high salt content this is not a desirable land for 
agricultural purposes. It often contains large quantities of alkali. 


1 2 3 4 BY 6 7 

SOUg (Aceh a eee ee 0 0 2 9 30 29 25 

Subsole(G)i sos oe ee see 0 1 2 8 18 18 48 
. Acres 
MAT ANNE Wi OF = sac aes sae 2, 304 
Recos)Valley,. IN>Mex.2. 222. > a 11,630 


a Mapped as Pecos gypsum. 
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Madeland.—Areas are occasionally encountered where filling has 
taken place over considerable tracts. The arrangement of the materials 
in these places is artificial 4nd does not fit into any soil classification. 
In many instances such areas are extensive, and although they are 
usually of no present agricultural value they should be represented by 
a color on the map. 


Acres. 
Syracuse; (Nee so.: eee nee 57 


Meadow.—This term is used to designate low-lying, flat, usually 
poorly drained land, such as may occur in any soil type. These areas 
are frequently used for grass, pasturage, or forestry, and can be changed 
to arable land if cleared and drained. The present character of 
Meadow is due to lack of drainage, and the term represents a condition 
rather than a classification according to texture. Textural variations 
frequently occur in Meadow areas on a scale too small to permit of de- 
tailed mapping. In many areas the term ‘ Meadow”’ has also been used 
to represent small bodies of bottom land occasionally or frequently sub- 
ject to overflow, which are normally placed under cultivation and con- 
stitute land of high value for the production of various general farm 
crops. Within these bottoms the soils vary frequently in texture, even 
within small areas, and on account of occasional overflow the character 
of the soil at any one point is subject to change. The use of this term 
should be avoided wherever it is possible to separate such areas into dis- 
tinct soil types. 


Acres Acres 
UNO} oyen rau ISAISRA OR Ses caopeoeeee 6,306.) (Bedford Viaweseces eee see 3,530 
IAG MINE COO Tye ee eB So aeba a 3,048. |) Bigiats Ne Vic 2.2) -. ase 1, 920 
MamancewiNaCaee ses .2ee see ce 4/960.) ABiloxi, Miss. 522 oe eee 17, 600 
iAipemanrle- “Wasa. = see ee See 40,640} Blount County, Ala.....-.-... 9, 216 
Allegan County, Mich......-- = To lO Caller tis Midies ce 15, 800. 
PAU Ia eM Ch tance ote aera 65592") ‘Campobelloys. C22 sees —e=eeee 8, 691 
Anderson (County, lex.) soe. 50;640)) (Carlton. Minn) 2 sess eee 5, 248 
Appomattox County, Va....--. 5; 700") (Carnna tong iN. (Wakeeeessseeee 16, 064 
AshevillessN x Gates oe see em see #808). Cary Nie ic05 So soe ae See 3, 180 
Ashtabula OMosee os se. sees. 12,160! Cerro Gordo County,Iowa.... 3,456 
AID UMN vases cee eee cee 8,000 | Cherokee County, S.C........ 6, 208 
BaimbrmdeeGaeeaserseesececees 145336) (Chester County, Pane eens 20, 480 
BakerCity, Onegice nonce =e a12-302 | \Cleveland) Ohio ss. -ceeee--ee . 7104 
Bear River Ottwooneeee eee eee 448'|' Cobb County, Ga... -sese-ee === 30, 280 


a Mapped as muck. 
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Connecticut Valley,Conn.-Mass @ 74, 852 


Cawaineavoms Gas. 2.05052 a aE 16,410 | 
Crystalsprings, Miss... 22.222: 3, 328 
Malias County. Ala. 22... Sas: - 11, 584 | 
De Soto Parish, La. .... rope 72, 448 
Dodge County, Ga... = - 19, 584 
DOMeR Dele ee 2 ee 4, 096 
WIBUGUES TOWA. 222 SS. -s ee 4,160 
East Baton Rouge Parish, La. 17,408 
MOT GeV ae Vel GA sss 5255-52552 =e 4, 800 
INEST OMmO alias pee hk eS SSS 5,478 
Gadsden County, Fla.......-. 52, 224 
Grandstand. :Nebre:: .o:.5-0- 28, 544 
Greeneville; Tenn: 2.2 2.2.222% 17, 216 
Hanover County, Va....-..--- 15, 552 
Harford County; Md)-~ o..- =: 4,440 
ineckoryA NiiCS Aen eee 23, 872 
Eouston: County, Tex. 22222... 52, 864 
Eintiswalet cA ase. se ao as se Se 42, 240 
WACKSOMa MISS ee see eS asc ee 60, 736 
eaeksomVvilie wUCk= = 2258 ats a 2, 624 | 
Jamestown, N. Dak...-.--.-.--- 4,992 
VameswilleAWiSt.. 2.6022 sce a5- 18, 112 
IMeaTNey MING DES. Ser. ee selon 46, 272 
Kent, County, Mdes iso. 2522. 49, 230 
Lancaster County, Pa-.....-..-. 6, 000 
Laneaster County, S.C....... 11, 392 | 
ebamon, Pais- * ss5-/e*)~/14-1 4,780 
NGECIC OME LLek ae = beets sae 13, 760 
Meesburg,:V ae. 22 4. Sees ae 18, 048 | 
Leon County, Fla--....--..-.- 25, 216 
iMmovkhaven: bass. 345522520" 896 
none isiands NaN. 2. 422522572 16, 768 
NVOUisar COMMEY;< Viel. oe 11, 520 
Iipidich saya hey: cae ee ee Mea 4, 288 
LUSCH LYS a1 es ie ete oe 35, 008 
Macon County, Ala.....-.-.-- 19, 328 
MeNeileMiss. 2.2 ~5-3-2.2..-66 6, 976 
Madison County, Ind. ...----. 10, 816 
iMarsiall Minn... 25 o5- 5c 448 
Marshall County, Ind.......-. 6, 784 
Mason Counby, Ky-2=- =: 5/22:5- 832 


a Mapped as Connecticut meadows. 


Mobile Alas. at. Se 
Montgomery County, Ala. --- 
Montgomery County, Ohio---. 
Montgomery County, Pa-..-.. 
Mount Mitchell, N. C......--- 
Nacogdoches; Tex: 22... 222... 
Ousenhita parish Was 22.) 
OwossomMich. 252.32 see 
Oy XTOT CP MICH eae see = 
BernyaCounty, Alapeass. ssc ( 
Pontiac wMilchee ssn eer 
Prinee Edward, Vai... -.-22.- 
Prince George County, Md.... 
Pecos Valley, N. Mex........ 
Raleigh to Newbern, N.C... .- 
Rivocdewis an dae = =e 
Saein a weviCh aso. sees eee 
St. Mary County, Md.....-..- 
SalemeiNcwssc: so) eee ees 
Saline County, Moz]. - 5.2222 
SaltubakesiUitah sss. 425. ee 
Sevier Valley, Utah.....-.... 
ShelpysiMOs.--ceaseetores tae 
Simedes*MISSee eee steers 
| Spalding County, Ga.-.-.-.---.-- 
Statesville Ne C2222 =..9.2-5-2 
Story County, lowa...-..-.-- 
Sumter County, Ala===2:=22-- 
Tangipahoa Parish, La. ..-.. 
Tompkins County, N. Y..--- 
Trenton Nii, some Hee eee 
Upshur County, W. Va.....- 
| Vergennes, Vt. and N.Y ..-.- 
WiLGGQUaWass2 ot sa 2 ee 
Weber County, Utah......... 
WIGStHelG aN Yn = cee eens 
WAU UG ep sey ee ete oot 
Winnebago County, Ill.-.----- 
Wroodvilles Mex.) Se. -ptas 
Makita, sWiaisiiive: 2 5 Sys eae 
NOE WAOYO aN Kh Bee ep eee 
Sore SC Oo MAA yansien Ose eae eenee 
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Acres. 
78, 528 
10, 944 

7, 200 
3, 328 
6, 976 
5, 056 
13, 440 
2,688 
4,992 
58, 696 
4, 032 
19, 830 
30, 870 
b 7,940 
6, 330 
1, $20 

16, 000 
54, 200 
52, 250 
3, 584 
c6, 840 
10, 200 
36, 416 
17, 408 

9,472 
18, 850 
18, 048 

21, 952 
55, 936 
8, 128 
44, 800 
11, 008 
3, 968 

7, 104 
7,700 
4,990 
1,510 

44, 800 

5, 568 


Should probably have been given a type 


name, as it is an alluvial soil rather than Meadow in the sense in which this term 


is used. 
b Mapped as Hondo meadows. 
ce Mapped as Jordan meadows. 


This name will not be used hereafter. 
This name will not be used hereafter. 
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Swamp.—This term is used to designate areas too wet for any crop 
and covered with standing water for much or all of the time. Varia- 
tions in texture and in organic matter content may occur. Swamp 
frequently occupies areas which are inaccessible, so that detailed map- 
ping is impossible. The native vegetable growth consists of water- 
loving grasses, shrubs, and trees. Many areas of swamp are capable of 
drainage, and when this is properly accomplished they not infrequently 
constitute lands of high agricultural value. Wherever small areas of 
swamp occur within a definite soil type and the texture of the soil is 
known to be the same as that of the surrounding type, they should be 
mapped with the type and the swampy condition shown by symbol. 


Acres. Acres 
ACRIaSbarish, eae see ease. 157280) Miller:Gountiye An kee eee 2,240 
Bilin eS SeeMGniGee eee ae aoe ae 3,008 | Newton County, Ind.......... 3, 648 
Binghamton, Ne Yi sso eas se— 2 15024:| INontolike (Viaie sae see 12, 928 
CalvertiCountiy, Wide e222 22--: 3,600) Orangeburg. Sa Cos. 40, 448 
G@ravenwINdCee ser ess cece 188,288 | Perquimans and Pasquotank 
Crystalsprings, Miss.......... 3, 072 counitiessING Of 2 ses eee 57, 536 
Connecticut Valley,Conn.-Mass 439, 686 | Pontiac, Mich................. 704 
Dallas Couitysealaeeee eles 8,192 | Raleigh to Newbern, N.C..... b77, 440 
Darlington County, S.C...... (4 144") Rhode island2]<2- o--aeeeee 27,008 
Deisoro barish, Ways... 22-s52 2,048 | St. Mary County, Md......... 2, 200 
Diplin’/ County. Ne C22. 22 10958240) (Saginaw ai Mi chines = cpa 1, 344 
Wover Welty: sa52--ee sense ee ILD | (SY LACUSE, INE AYoo, pee ae 12, 480 
Bywerett, Wash... .2cess.cs22. 6,080 | Vergennes, Vt. and N. Y...... * £2.48 
Hanover County, Va.........- 6,208 | Worcester County, Md........ 26, 048 
HeouiCountye bla. 2 eeceee 28160) YOrDKGOWMN) Viale ose eee 26, 368 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo. 640 


Marsh.—This term is used to designate low, wet, treeless. areas, 
usually covered by standing water and supporting a growth of coarse 
grasses and rushes. These marsh areas occur around the borders\ of 
fresh-water lakes and the lower courses of streams. They can seldo 
be drained without diking and pumping. When this is done the soil is 
usually productive. 


Acres. 
Wihobanispiaee WOO see S56 costae 704 


Taneipahoa Parish, Wa. 2222222 3, 072 


a Mapped as Connecticut swamp. 
b Part of this mapped as Pocoson and part Savanna in the original report. 
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Riverwash.—Coarse sand, gravel, and bowlders, generally in long, 
narrow areas, but occasionally spread out in fan-shaped areas, subject 
to overflow in times of flood. Of little or no agricultural value. 


ATECIDO CORE ONeCe wake eee 970 


Portugues stony loam.—Dark loam 14 inches in depth, derived 
from igneous and volcanic rocks. Contains 5 to 70 per cent of angular 
stones, and is underlain by cracked and broken volcanic and igneous 
rock partly decomposed. Occupies steep slopes of hills and mountains, 
covering a large area between Ponce and Adjuntas. Used for pasture 
during the rainy season. Some coffee, bananas, and plantains are pro- 
duced on favored areas. 


SOG C2); Sete ee Ss Ses 15 15 7 12, 9 24 18 
Acres. 
ATECIDONDOLLONCE eae ese eee 15, 600 


Tanama stony loam.—Soil is a red clay loam, 6 to 10 inches deep, 
derived from limestone. Occupies large areas of broken and rugged 
country between Arecibo and Utuado, characterized by local, swampy 
sink holes. Subsoil is a stiff red clay containing limestone fragments. 
Bananas and plantains are the principal crops, and some coffee, oranges, 
and a little tobacco are produced. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOU) Asters eee ee oe 0 3 3 11 7 31 44 
SUbSoW(2).ses see eee 0 3S 8 27 GielG 40 
Acres. 
ATECIDONUOMEONGE,, be hee se ses 41, 680 


Arecibo sand.—A loose, incoherent red to white coral and quartz 
sand, 12 to 36 inches or more deep. Occupies slightly rolling land. 
Soil is probably derived from wind-blown -beach sand. Naturally 
poor soil. Similar to the Florida pineapple land. Produces some 
pasturage and a few cocoanuts. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 
Sollh@)'s Spaces oe one 0 13 41 36 6 3 1 
Subsoils@sesses eee 0 8 27 49 8 4 4 
Acres 
ATCCIDOMO) CONCE ibs shu. 5 lees soe = 7, 580 


32075—06—— 18 
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Coral sand.—Drifted, incoherent beach sand, 24 to 36 inches deep, 
formed from coral and shells by wind and wave action, underlain by a 
slightly loamy sand. Occupies low-lying lands on coast, occasionally 
forming slight hills 15 to 20 feet above sea level. Adapted to cocoanut 
trees. 


1 2 3 a 6 7 
SOUS) eae atin 2 eee tenets 3 PAL 33 25 5 4 4 
SUDSOUEG) A see ee eee eee 4 20 22 26 9 9 10 
Acres. 
Arecibo £0: Ponce; bs Ret. ss eee 2, 620 


Arecibo sandy loam.—Heavy red sandy loam, with an average 
depth of 10 inches, underlain to a depth of 36 inches by a rather tena- 
cious clay loam. Found in valleys between outlying limestone hills. 
Elevation between 30 and 100 feet. Naturally well drained. Used 


for truck and fruit. Small area devoted to tobacco and sugar cane. 
1 4 3 4 5 6 7 


Soll) Se eaet sees sees 0 5 18 51 6 6 14 
STOSolGl) eee ee ea 0 4 14 42 6 9 25 
Acres 
ATECIDO GO ONCE. bait eee ee 2, 690 


Ponce sandy loam.—Brown sandy loam 14 to 36 inches or more in 
depth. An alluvial soil occupying river deltas in the vicinity of Ponce. 
The subsoil is a sandy ]oam heavier and darker than soil. Sugar cane 
is the principal crop. Cocoanuts and Guinea grass also grown. There 
is a stony phase containing rounded stone fragments, sometimes as 
large as 2 or 3 feet in diameter. This phase is used only for pasture and 
at present has little value. 


1 2 3 + 5 6 7 
Soil (0): seep eee eee 2 f 5 21 21 35 12 
Subsols(ypseaoee see eee 0 0 0 Uf 16 57 20 
Acres 
ATECIDOWOSEONCEY Elie ae eee eee 6, 550 


Utuado sandy loam.—Coarse yellow sandy loam, 7 inches deep, 
representing soil of deforested area on steep slopes of the lower moun- 
tains around Utuado. Residual soil derived from igneous rocks. 
Subsoil is a shallow yellow sandy loam, grading into decomposed 
granite and other igneous rocks. Little natural fertility, and but little 
used, as a great part of the areas are too steep for cultivation. 
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Should be reforested. Produces a few bananas, some plantains, and 
coffee. 


H 2 3 4 5 6 7 


SOW) Mie hee 20 20 9 15 9 19 8 
SUDSOU GD) sce soe 18 21 9 15 11 17 8 
Acres. 
Arecibo: to Bonees Ba. Ree... 200 


Vivi sandy loam.—Yellowish-brown sandy loam, 10 inches deep, 
forming tracts of alluvial deposits along the larger streams in the 
mountains near Adjuntas. Subsoil is a yellow-brown sandy loam. 
Soil is mellow and rich and easy to cultivate. Considered the best 
tobacco soil in the area. Also adapted to sweet potatoes, beans, and 
other minor crops. Used to a small extent in the production of sugar. 


1 4 3 4 5) 6 7 
SOG) eas see Pas ss es 1 9 18 35 15 14 9 
SHbSOille(@) sane ase ese 0 5 8 26 18 25 18 
Acres 
ATCCIDO LOMRONECr ies Reset ne ee 1, 060 


Arecibo loam.—A dark waxy loam, 6 to 12 inches deep, resting on 
a yellow sticky loam containing fragments of limestone. The soil is 
shallow as a rule, but fairly productive. Principally used for pasture 
near the coast. Inland areas devoted to bananas, plantains, and to 
some extent to coffee. A few orange trees were noticed, and appeared 
to be thrifty. Hardly 10 per cent of the area is in crops. 


SOU) ae rere aes 5 11 10 21 10 25 19 
SHbSsoul(Q)e ee 4 9 9 18 8 26 26 
Acres 
Arecibo to Ponce, P. R....-....- 17, 700 


Pastillo loam.—White, reddish, or brown loam, about 4 inches in 
depth, resting on porous limestone, fragments of which occur in soil. 
Affords scanty pasturage. Produces small amount of Guinea grass on 
areas of deeper and more fertile soil. Occurs west of Ponce, in the 
southern part of the Porto Rican area. Among the poorest soils of 
the area. 


SOU (A cho. en ee oe es 5 5 5 3 8 9 45 25 
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Ponce loam.—Is composed of a dark-brown alluvial loam, 3 feet or 
more in depth. Originally swampy in part. When drained, well 
adapted to sugar cane and Guinea grass, also to bananas and plantains. 
Best sugar land of the area. All under cultivation. 


Soli@h) oes 5s0 2 pe eee 0 1 i 5 15 57 20 
Acres. 
Arecibo GONPOnCe. (Park pesos 2,480 


Utuado loam.—Dark-brown or yellowish loam, 7 inches deep, fri- 
able and free from stones, underlain by yellow loam, becoming lighter 
in texture at lower depths. Derived from igneous and volcanic rocks. 
Occupies hilly country in vicinity of Utuado. Some areas adapted to 
coffee and fruit, but the greater part used for pasture. 


1 2 3 4 5) 6 7 


SoU) aee ewes eec eee ne 2, 5 5 16 iil 28 34 
SUbDSOUH (ees essen ae oe sae 1 3 6 20 10 30 30 
Acres 
Arecibo to) Ponce bikie. oe see 7, 880 


Arecibo silt loam.—Dark-brown silt loam, 12 to 36 inches deep, 
underlain by dark loam or silt loam. Alluvial deposit occupying low, 
level areas along or near the coast. In the vicinity of Arecibo excel- 
lent cane land, producing from 30 to 40 tons per acre. Around Ponce 
low lying and too alkaline for crops, on account of occasional inunda- 
tion by sea water. 


SLOWING SR Seine SRR SSS 3 aa 1 1 1 8 10 55 24 
Subsoilk(3) pea te eee eases 1 1 1 6 8 52 31 
Acres 
ATECIDO MONE ONCE la hveem eee 8, 960 


Alonso clay.—Dark purplish-red clay loam, 8 to 28 inches deep, 
underlain by dark to purplish-red tenacious clay 36 inches or more 
in depth. Derived from igneous and volcanic rocks. Heavy, stiff, 
and hard to cultivate. Rough, mountainous topography. The small 
area southwest of Adjuntas is well adapted to oranges and coffee. 
The other areas are lower and produce chiefly bananas and plantains, 


with some coffee. 
1 4 : 4 5 6 7 
SOUE(S ies Sees ce ee eee 3 4 4 10 11 ail 37 
Subsoili(2)eteeeeeceee ce eeee 0 # 2 9 if 37 43 


Arecibos to Ponce, Paik. .c.<25: 13, 690 
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Adjuntas clay.—A red or. dark-brown clay, 3 to 15 inches deep, 
underlain by red clay 36 inches or more in'depth. Derived from vol- 
canic and igneous rocks. Occupies steep slopes. Difficult or impos- 
sible to till, requiring great care to prevent washing. The principal 
and most important coffee soil of the Arecibo to Ponce area. Also 
adapted to the growth of bananas, plantains, and oranges where there 
is a sufficient depth of soil. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
SOUe Sree eee sees eats it 1 1 4 5 36 52 
Sulsouu(2)esces- eh ee eee 0 1 1 5 6 44 43 
Acres. 
Arecibo) to: Ponce; Py Ri... 22.25 29, 890 


Penuelas adobe.—Brown loam, with marked adobe properties, 13 
to 15 inches deep, underlain by cracked and broken volcanic tufa. 
Derived from disintegrated volcanic tufa. Occupies hills and gentle 
slopes around Penuelas. Too dry except for pasture. Some bananas 
grown on moist spots. 


SOD ae ie pine Seen 4 6 4 9 9 27 41 
Sip SOUs Gye mance hers 30 21 8 13 9 9 9 
Acres 
Arecibo: to: Ponce; Pa Rite. 2-252 :- 6, 680 


Portugues adobe.—Heavy, dark-brown or black loam resembling 
adobe, 6 to 17 inches deep, formed from decomposed limestone. Occu- 
pies parting valleys and gentle slopes around limestone hills in southern 
part of area. Soil is underlain by heavy light-brown loam, becoming 
lighter in color with increasing depth. Devoted chiefly to pasture, but 
produces sugar cane and bananas where irrigation is practicable. <A 
large part of the area lies too high for irrigation. 
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Acres. 
Arecibo: to Ponce. PsRii 2 oss. 5 4,010 
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Afton fine sa 
Alamance sil 


ndy loam. (See Miami fine sand, p.137.) 
tloam. (See Cecil silt loam, p. 103.) 


Allegan black clay. (See Clyde loam, p. 157.) 


Allegan clay. 


(See Miami clay loam, p. 140.) 


Allegan fine sandy loam. (See Miami fine sand, p. 79.) 
Allegan gravelly loam. (See Miami gravelly sandy loam, p. 136; Miami 
gravelly sand, p. 135.) 


Allegan sand 


. (See Miami sand, p. 137.) 


Allegan sandy loam. (See Miami sandy loam, p. 138.) 


_ Allegan ston 


yloam. (See Miami stony loam, p. 134.) 


PLONE LA PON. pee ec oe ates eet 2 aa NER oS OSL ee ec Bla aemn 
Almyra silt loam. (See Crowley silt loam, p. 79.) 


Alton stony 
Amite loam. 


Amite sandy loam 


Arkansas fin 


loam. (See Miami stony sandy loam, p. 134.) 


e sandy loam. (See Wabash fine sandy loam, p. 85.) 


Arkansas loam. (See Laurel loam, p. 220.) 


Arroyo Seco 
Austin clay. 
Austin fine s 


sandy loam. (See Maricopa gravelly loam, p. 236.) 
(See Houston clay, p. 65.) 
andy loam 


Ayden fine sandy loam. (See Norfolk fine sandy loam, p. 51.) 
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IS SMES TOMY, NOMI. </ao..-c-ctaae Shine < anos meals elo ais oe oelae Stisa ese aezete a sce 
Benton loam. (See Houston clay, p. 65.) 


Bernardston 
Billings clay 
Billings clay 


Billings fine sandy loam 
Billings gravelly loam 
Billings loam 


loam 
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Billings sandy loam. (See Billings fine sandy loam, p. 213.) 


Billings silt loam 
Bingham gravelly loam 
Bingham loam 
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Bingham stony lo 
Boise loam....... 
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Boise sandy loam. (See Boise silt loam, p. 205.) 


Boise silt loam... 


Bozeman silt loam 


Brandywine loam 
Bridger clay loam 


Bridger gravelly loam 


Bridger loam.... 


Caleasieu loam... 


Calcasieu fine sand 
Calcasieu fine sandy loam 


Caldwellloam. (See Gallatin silt loam, p. 203.) 
Caldwell sandy loam. (See Gallatin fine sandy loam, p. 202.) 


Cardiff slate loam 


Carrington clay loam 


Cassadaga sand. - 
@Wecilelayaees-o-- 
Cecil clay loam... 


Cecil fine sandy loam). ..282.s0ess0 222 ee cieed coo aon se ee eee 
Ceciltoravelly loam): 2 SS eet es ab ete eee Se aerate ae 


Cecildoams.s2--2 
Cecil mica loam. 

@eailisandass ess 
Cecil sandy loam. 


Cecil silt loam.... 


Cecil stony clay... 
Cecil stony loam. 
Chattooga loam... 


(See Chester mica loam, p. 109.) 


Chesteriiine’sandviloamls 22 224) ooo eae erent aoe = 
Ghestemloam sa. esos sees eee She oe ee eee ee eee ee ee 
Chestermica loam reeeeaaseecnaesestee ates Senko be doe ee ee eee 
Chesteristony loam. 32. oad ae en ba ee rece oe 


Chicopee gravel lo 
Clarksville clay. 


am. (See Norfolk gravelly loam, p. 47.) 
(See Waverly clay, p. 90.) 


Clariksville'claiy losis 20s. ek le eee oe ce be see <ine ene ee een 
Clarksvillesfine sandiy-loam'::2 2. < 25245. -0 ooo e = ee are ee ee oe 


Clarksville loam. 


(See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) 


Glarksville‘siltdloa@mi:y. ot... ea ee actin cre See tee 
Clarksyilleistomy loam cece oe es eee ae eee eae ee eee 


Glydeiclaye=----- 


Clyde fine’sand)s ss. fs 22k oe. cli iew epee ne eer (sea ee 
Clyde fine'sandylogm.% 20.25.22 ook 22s nn oe ase ee 
Clyde gravelly sand. > Me 2.2.2 a5 eck cnn on eg ase 
Clyde'gravelly sandy loam... =. 25. 2220h cocee ee eee ee 


Clyde loam....-.- 
Clyde sand.....-- 
Clyde sandy loam 
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Collinstomss and yalo aml .< See oes ae ee eae eee ep eaeinarey. et iicine 76 
Colorado adobe. (See Colorado loam adobe, p. 212; Laurel loam adobe, 
Pp: 221.) 
Woloradoiclary TOs 8)! 82 onde Sake ee eee ae eis ore anes teen 211 
Goloradomine sandy loam): )s yaseaeesase cee eeee See eee see eee eee eaed 210 
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Wolomidorsan diy lOaMe . 25. ohn cet eves ae ee eeiece eek eee eat eae 210 
’ Colton stony clay. (See Crawford stony clay, p. 180.) 
Coluambpia-siitloam i... ssa fd soar etic ees Ses ee eee ee eee ea ee 206 ~ 
GOMES TO La. Cl ayi-c. oie wioree eye sie oe eee oa ener aa eee Per eee tae 132 
CoOnestomaoa Mca oss sce oe CS EE SCONES I ey ene corn” Ee ae 130 
Congaree clay. ..--..- Se SER PONS Ae Rr Bi Ret) Ne ee - Bent Sela 97 
Woncanrce vo ails oe ees a ws Sk See se as SO ps ee ae Ne ee ar ose eee 93 
Connecticut meadows. (See Meadow, p. 270.) 
Connecticut swamp. (See Swamp, p. 272.) 
GonowiINGosbarrensSie. ccc Ansa os aes Lee Se eee ahs Shaheen a pe eee 110 
COMO IN PORE Ay Sete ng Se ccs ayers a ys he, tee rte aps ide a) Nae yaar ates wing Reeser 114 
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raw Onaesiibw Galle Mace Os Aas Saye hie ten ee ee et see ts SEN fa oe Ree 181 
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Dauphin sandy loam. (See Dekalb sandy loam, p. 119.) 
Davidson loam. (See Hagerstown loam, p. 126.) 
Davie clay loam. (See Cecil loam, p. 103; Cecil fine sandy loam, p. 102.) 
Decatur clay. (See Hagerstown clay, p. 127.) 
Weanvsl abhi eisaciye © vie ae eros ere sete een Bote, or arenes eee 204 
Deer Flat sandy loam. (See Deer Flat fine sandy loam, p. 204.) 
Wy elec tone ea ypeesd te sees = he eee nee en ey a a Rd pee Ee he vey ee 121 
Dekalb clay loam. (See Lickdale clay loam, p. 131 ) 
Dekalbimine sandy loam... osc San a2 ase eee Se oo See ss se he sos te ie eee 120 
Dekalb wravelly logins . 6a 22s ee ee eee oa tee eee ns Geet 119 
Deleallinsl opi ie Res tk eS ars Sas Na ie as ct = My pe aa rear peey ate 120 
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Dekalpsstomy loamy. 520 x2 crectetes snie hyeeswie toe. 2 eran Rin sas a am = S/n Selanne 118 
Delavan silt loam. (See Sioux silt loam, p. 161.) 
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Donegal gravelly loam. (See Norfolk gravelly loam, p. 47.) 
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Duniwintsifin esandy loam. 250. t.53¢ oe ooo eee ce ee ee 152 
Dumnieinkrora viel: we. 2. eRe he aoe oe Ue Seren = ote eee ace ee 150 
Dunkirk gravelly loam. c2cncstet st at eck ese se he otc ae eee 151 
Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam: s2.22:.i.222222 386022 Se eee 151 
Dunkirk loam.......- BAe wcthbe ead hice beet oake Soe eye ee hoe ee 152 
Dunkirk sandy loam. (See Dunkirk fine sandy loam, p. 152.) 
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Dunkirkrsiltodines 26s 2 sas. os Mee ae Sos ee coe oe ee 153 
Dunkairkistomyaclayens a6 20 ese eae eee ee eee Leiee a Shce seen eee 150 
Durham sandy loam. (See Cecil sand, p. 101.) 
Edgemont stony loam. (See Dekalb stony loam, p. 118.) 
Edgerton silt loam. (See Miami silt loam, p. 139.) 
Elkhorn silt loam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) 
Elkton clay. (See Portsmouth silt loam, p. 57.) 
Elmira fine sandy loam. (See Wabash loam, p. 85.) 
Elmira shale loam. (See Dunkirk shale loam, p. 150.) 
Elmira silt loam. (See Dunkirk silt loam, p. 153.) 
Rlniwoodrlo aimisesr ys sea sae eee seen Eee eee A a oSode 173 
Elsinboro fine sand. (See Norfolk fine sand, p. 49.) 
Hisinoreshnesandyilloam <= Sse eae Nee BN ee eae ee 195 
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Elsinore sandy loam. (See Elsinore fine sandy loam, p. 195.) 

Enfield sandy loam. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 

Fairview sandy loam. (See Marshall sandy loam, p. 142.) 

Fancher sandy loam. (See Stockton fine sandy loam, p.251; Hanford sandy 
loam, p. 258.) 

Bango Clayi2e teste Noe ee. eee 3 Ao eae See Se eee 4 ak eee 177 

Fargo gravelly loam. (See Marshall gravelly loam, p. 141.) , 

Fargo loam. (See Marshall loam, p. 143.) 
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Fork Collins loam 2 sasse- 2 seer Bel cee eRe re ree 222 
Fort Payne clay. (See Conestoga clay, p. 132.) 

Kort. Payne clay loam .2 22 25. ae ea a Sake oe 131 


Fort Payne loam. (See Hagerstown loam, p. 126.) 


FortsPayne:sandyloaim’ 3%. et ee Se ee ee ae ee 129 
Fort Payne stony loam. (See Clarksville stony loam p. 127.) 

Fresno dine sandisa sees ase ea asec ok ke A gn a Se 254 
Fresno fine sandy. losis) 2525, esa. eek eon Tee 255 
Fresno gravel. (See Hanford gravel, p. 257.) 

Fresno gravelly sand. (See Maricopa sand, p. 236.) 

Fresno oame ie Sse ese Sea oie re oe ee ee ee 256 
Fresno red sand. (See San Joaquin sand, p. 248.) 

Fresno sands eS a 254 
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Fullerton sandy adobe. (See Placentia loam adobe, p. 243; Placentia sandy 
adobe, p. 242.) 
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Garner stony loam. (See Susquehanna gravelly loam, p. 71.) 
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Glendale loess (See Glendale clay loam, p. 231.) 
Glenwood loam. (See Bingham loam, p. 187.) 
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Goldsboro compact sandy loam. (See Portsmouth sandy loam, p. 55.) 
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Hagerstown shale loam. (See Dekalb shale loam, p.118; Volusia silt loam, 
p.- 148.) 
Hagerstown silt loam. (See Clarksville silt loam, p. 128.) 
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Hanover sand. (See Miami sandy loam, p. 138.) 
Hartford sandy loam, (See Norfolk sand, p. 48.) 
Hempfield stony loam. (See Cecil stony loam, p. 100.) 
Hempstead gravelly loam. (See Hempstead loam, p. 78.) 
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Herndon stony loam. (See Porters stony loam, p. 115.) 
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Hondo meadows. (See Meadow, p. 270.) 
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Houston silt loam. (See Houston loam, p. 64.) 
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Imperial fine sandy loam. (See Gila loam, p. 227.) 
Imperial gravelly loam. (See Jndio gravelly loam, p. 224.) 
Imperial loam. (See /mperial clay loam, p. 229; Gila clay loam, p. 228.) 
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Imperial silt loam. (See Gila silt loam, p. 227.) 
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Janesville loam. (See Sioux silt loam, p. 161.) 
Janesville silt loam. (See Marshall silt loam, p. 144.) 
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Jordan meadow. (See Meadow, p. 270.) i 
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' Jordan sandy loam. (See Jordan fine sandy loam, p. 191; Jordan loam, 
p. 192.) 

Kalamazoo gravelly loam. (See Clyde gravelly sand, p. 155.) 

Kaskaskia loam. (See Wabash silt loam, p. 86.) 
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Leonardtown gravelly loam. (See Leonardtown loam, p. 79.) 
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Lincoln sandy loam. (See Laurel fine sandy loam, p. 220.) 
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Los Angeles sandy loam. (See Placentia loam, p. 241.) 
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Lufkin clay loam. (See Lufkin clay, p. 68.) 
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Mackinaw gravel. (See Miami gravel, p. 135.) 
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Maricopa sandy adobe. (See Colorado loam adobe, p.212; Placentia sandy 
adobe, p. 242.) 
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Maricopa stony loam. (See Bingham stony loam, p. 186.) 
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McLean silt loam. (See Marshall loam, p. 1438.) 
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Miller heavy clay. (See Miller clay, p. 92.) 
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Menroe fine sandy loam. (See Miller fine sandy loam, p. 91.) 
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Murrill sandy loam. (See Hagerstown sandy loam, p. 125.) 
Murrill stony loam. (See Hagerstown stony loam, p. 124.) 
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Norfolk sandy soil. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 
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Oakland sandy loam. (See Miami fine sandy leam, p. 138.) 
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Orangeburg loam. (See Orangeburg sandy loam, p.59; Orangeburg fine 
sandy loam, p. 59.) 
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Orangeburg silt loam. (See Miller silt loam, p. 91.) 
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Oswego loam. (See Oswego silt loam, p. 179.) 
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Pecos gypsum. (See Gypsum, p. 269.) 

Pecos sand. (See Gila fine sandy loam, p. 226; Gila fine sand, p. 226.) 
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Placentia coarse sandy loam. (See Placentia sandy loam, p. 240.) 
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Plainwell stony loam. (See Miami stony sand, p. 134.) 
Pocoson. (See Swamp, p. 272.) 
Podunk fine sandy loam. (See Norfolk fine sand, p. 49.) 
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Porters red clay. (See Porters clay, p. 117.) 
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Portsmouth clay. (See Portsmouth loam, p. 56.) 
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Quinton sandy loam.. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 
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Redfield sandy loam. (See Redfield fine sandy loam, p. 187.) 
Rio Grande loam. (See Laurel clay loam, p. 221.) 
Rio Grande sandy loam. (See Laurel sandy loam, p. 220.) 
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Roswell sandy loam. (See Roswell fine sandy loam, p. 231.) 
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Sacramento silt loam. (See Hanford silt loam, p. 259.) 
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Salem loam. (See Salem silt loam, p. 262.) 
Salem sandy loam. (See Salem fine sandy loam, p. 261.) 
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Salinas shale loam. (See Oxnard gravelly loam, p. 244.) 
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Salt River adobe. (See Gila clay, p. 228.) 
Salt River gravel. (See Rough stony land, p. 267.) 
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San Gabriel gravelly loam. (See Maricopa gravelly loam, p. 236.) 
San Gabriel gravelly sand. (See Maricopa gravelly sand, p. 235.) 
San Gabriel sandy loam. (See Maricopa sandy loam, p. 237.) 
San Jacinto clay. (See Houston black clay, p. 65.) 
San Joaquin black adobe. (See Oxnard clay loam adobe, p. 247; Billings 
clay, p. 215; Stockton clay loam adobe, p. 252.) 
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San Joaquin red adobe. (See San Joaquin clay loam adobe, p. 250; San 
Joaquin sandy adobe, p. 250.) 
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Santiago sandy loam. (See Santiago fine sandy loam, p. 263.) 
Santiago silt loam. (See Hanford clay loam, p. 260; Gila silt loam, p. 227; 
Hanford silt loam, p. 259; Laurel loam, p. 220.) 
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Sassafras gravelly loam. (See Norfolk silt loam, p. 52.) 
Sassafras loam. (See Norfolk silt loam, p. 52.) 
Sassafras sandy loam. (See Norfolk loam, p. 52.) 
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Savanna. (See Swamp, p. 272.) 
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Sedgwick clay loam. (See Marshall silt loam, p. 144; Crawford silt loam, 
p. 181.) 

Sedgwick gravelly loam. (See Crawford gravelly loam, p. 181.) 

Sedgwick loam. (See Colorado loam, p. 211.) 

Sedgwick sandy loam. (See Colorado sandy loam, p. 210.) 

Selma clay. (See Norfolk clay, p. 53.) 

Selma heavy slit loam. (See Portsmouth sandy loam, p. 55; Portsmouth 
fine sandy loam, p. 55.) 

Selma silt loam. (See Norfolk sandy loam, p. 50.) 
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Shelby clay. (See Shelby loam, p. 173.) 
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Sierra adobe. (See Sierra sandy adobe, p. 234; Placentia clay loam adobe, 
p. 243.) 
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Sierra loam. (See Sierra loam adobe, p. 234.) 
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Snake River sand. (See Yakima fine sand, p. 198.) 
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Soledad gravelly sand. (See Maricopa gravelly sand, p. 235.) 
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Sturgis fine sandy loam. (See Norfolk fine sandy loam, p. 51.) 
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Sunnyside sand. (See Yakima fine sand, p. 198.) 
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Susquehanna gravel. (See Norfolk gravel, p. 46.) 
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Tazewell silt loam. (See Miami silt loam, p. 139.) 
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Triassic stony loam. (See Penn stony loam, p. 105.) 
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Mia rshiny. syn oct sate eee coe Spec ee oe Miles Woe eae ee ee 272 


— 


laska. 


Alabama: 


Chattooga loam. ....-2-.-:: 
Clarksville fine sandy loam. - 
Clarksville silt loam.....-.-- 
Clarksville stony loaut......- 
Gonearee loam: 2. 22522-2242 
Melkailpyclaye= - Ss s2isees 22 
Dekalb fine sandy loam ..... 
Dekalb sandy loam . ......-.- 
Dekalb stony loam......---. 
Cmbhimierclayes ses ese 
IELTS erEStOWM Clay 2 225-6 2 
Hagerstown loam......----- 
Hagerstown sandy loam ...- 
Hagerstown stony clay. ..-- 
Hagerstown stony loam .- .-- 
Houston black clay. ..-.--.-- 
ELOQUStOn claiyen= = s-5 5562 ee 
MApekaniela yee ae sss eae S! 
IMC aMO Witte oe a teee eee ae 
Molbvleclayat: <sssee soe emes- 
INOnrOlcGlayes te ee eae 
Norfolk coarse sand........- 
Norfolk fine sand.-..-...2-..- 
Norfolk fine sandy loam. -.-. 
Norfolk gravelly loam....... 
INOmiolkWoaiminaseae se eee 
INOriOlk samadiae: stijas- cna. 
Norfolk sandy loam.....-... 
Orangeburg clay ........:.-2 
Orangeburg fine sand ...-...- 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam 
Orangeburg sand.....-.1..:- 
Orangeburg sandy loam. .... 
Susquehanna clay .--..-!.--. 
Susquehanna gravelly loam . 


Warsaw sandy loam _.-__.... 
Muaventyiclay 2.2L 2b. J o282% 


Waverly loam -...:. 222.50. 
(No survey.) 


32075—06——20 


Index. 


SOILS ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Arizona: 


Gilavclaydogme-e- 22s. .2- == 
Gilavine sandyse oe. 5258s 
Gila fine sandy loam .»..-.... 
Gillalloamie alee ee, ee Fe 
Galagsiltel annie 4a en 
Glendale clay loam........-- 
Maricopa clay loam ......... 
Maricopa fine sandy Icam ... 
Maricopa gravelly loam ..... 
Maricopavionimes ==. sees == 
Iileng (Ojon, EOI fe eH 
Maricopa sandy loam ......- 
Maricopa: silt loam). 222 5-5" 
IRIVEEWASD A Fees: Oech Sea 
Rough stony iand........... 
Viuin a (SANG see hen eee 


Arkansas: 


Crowley; silt loam 2 22 ees 
Guéhnievclay-<<21 2252 oe 
Millericiayente 5. eee eee 
Miller tine sand sassssee— eee 
Miller fine sandy loam...._.- 


Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 


Weep scuba act ne ae 


Fresno fine sandy loam. ..... 
BKESHOMOAIMIE Mes ae eee 
Rresnorsandec (a. t!e ee 
Fresno sandy loam .._-..--. 
Galvestonielayie sane selon 
Gilay Clavese caso teers Sent ien 
Gulatclayeloaimre ess. = eo 

GrHpSne Sand! eae ie ees 
Gila] Oana Rt So ane 

Hanford clay adobe - 

Hanford clay loam 

Honfordtine sand. - 3-252 2 

Hanford fine sandy loam... 

AMcOT Ge Tavita sees 

Hantordisandaseas.) 4a yeas 
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California—Continued. 
Hanford silt loam 
Imperial clay 
Imperial clay loam). ----=.---- 
Imperial sand 
Imperial sandy loam 
InCtOsMEeySan C= aaa eee 
Indio fine sandy loam 
Indio gravelly loam ....=...-- 
IM ATO;SAMO eee eee yee ee 
Maricopa fine sandy loam ... 
Maricopa gravelly loam 
Maricopa gravelly sand. .... 
Marnicopaisand’: Seesscseo-e 
Maricopa sandy loam ....... 
Meadow herpes staan ee 
Oxnardiclay loam! 2. 2-52-25 -- 
Oxnard clay loam adobe ....- 
Oxnard fine sandy loam 
Oxnard gravelly loam 
Oxnard loam 
Oxnardtsand 1242-4 -eae- 
Oxnard sandy loam 
Oxnard silt loam 


Placentia clay loam ........- 
Placentia clay loam adobe. .. 
Placentia fine sandy loam... 
Placentialoam = ase --ee eee 
Placentia loam adobe. ...... 
Placentia sandy adobe 
Placentia sandy loam ....... 
IRIVeEWaAS Nase 55 eee 
Roughistony-landisess. ss. 
Sacramento clay loam 
Salinas gray adobe.......... 
San Joaquin clay loam adobe. 
San Joaquin fine sandy loam. 
San Joaquin loam 
San Joaquin sand ..........- 
San Joaquin sandy adobe... 
San Joaquin sandy loam .... 
Santiago fine sandy loam . .. 
Shhatpizkeda) op nite se 5 5 ogee soe - 
Sheridan sandy loam 
Sierra) clayeloamess- -o222.--- 
Sierra loam adobe........... 
Sierra sandy adobe....-..-. ee 


Index. 


Page. * 


259 | 


229 


229 | 


229 
229 
225 
225 
224 
224 


238 | 


236 
235 
236 
237 
270 


246 | 


247 
245 
244 
246 
244 
245 
246 
266 


242 | 


243 
240 
241 
243 
242 
240 


269 | 
267 | 


California—Continued. 
Sierra sandy Joam 
Sierra stony loam 23222. 2seo" 
Stockton clay adobe..-..--.-.. 
Stockton clay loam adobe. -- 
Stockton fine sandy loam .-. 
Stockton loam). =-s2 sees 
Stockton loam adobe 
Stockton silt loam: 222222ee2 

Colorado: 

Billings Clays-3.42 > eee 
Billings clay loam 
Billings fine sandy loam 
Billings loam) +3323. ee0 eee 
Billing s‘silt loamess==seeee 
Colorado clay loam 
Colorado fine sandy loam... - 
Colorado gravelly loam 
Colorado loam 


eee er ee ee ee eee 


Colorado sandy loam 
Dunesand < «22225: eee 
Fort Collins loam .- ..-.-:.--.- 
Fruita fine sandy loam 
Fruita ioam 
Laurel clay loaimeee=sss-see 
Laurel fine sand => 2s5-eeeeee 
Laurel loam 
Laurel sandy loam 
Marshall silt loam 
Mesa clay 
Mesa clay loam 
Mesa fine sandy loam - ....-- 
Riverwash=s25-so55 ot 
San Luis loam 
San Luis sand 
San Luis sandy loam 
Swamp 
Connecticut: 

Chicopee gravel loam (Nor- 

folk gravelly loam) 
Elmwood loam 
Enfield sandy loam (Norfolk 

sandy loam) 
Hartford sandy loam (Nor- 

folk sand!) 24525. oe 
Holyoke stony loam 


251 
251 
252 


Connecticut—Continued. 

Manchester sandy loam 
IMC ACLOW. 4 SSP. 5 eae ee 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam. . 
Norfolk tine sand 
Suffield clay 
Swamp 
Triassic stony loam (Penn 

stony loam) 


Windsor sand (Norfolk 
COMMS SANG) m- fs5 5 esa 
Delaware: 


Galveston clay 
Galveston sand 
Meadow 
Norfolk loam 
Norfolk sand 
Norfolk silt loam 
Portsmouth sands se 
Portsmouth sandy !oam .... 
Portsmouth silt loam 
Swamp 
District of Columbia (no survey). 
Florida: 
Gadsden sand 
Gadsden sandy loam 
Gainesville sand 


Norfolk fine sandy loam 
Norfolk sand 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Ocklockmee'clay 2222 =256--2.- 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg sand 
Portsmouth fine sand ....... 
Rortsmoubhisandys 22. foi 22 
Portsmouth sandy loam .... 
Sandhill 


@prnlisasd sy 43 soe soo \. ede 
Cecil sandy loam 
Gadsden sand 


Index. 


Georgia—Continued. 
Meadow 


Norfolk fine sandy loam 
Noriolksisamaussmey eee ee 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Orangebureiclay 2 ssse 2-422 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg, sands 2222-22 
Porters stonysloainis see. ae 
Portsmouthisandiss4 -s2s-- 
Idaho: 


Deer Flat fine sandy loam... 
Gallatin fine sandy loam ....- 
Gallaytinel oamibeee eee 
Gallatini silt loam 252252552 
Riverwash . 


Marshallaloantee. 44228 52: 
Marshall sandy loam 
Marshall silt loam 


Menuphisisiiti loam s2= 52-5. 
Miami black clay loam 
Miami fine sande. 22-5. e 
Miami fine sandy loam ....-. 
Miamaieraveli’ <2 50 ek ote 
Milo am O am =: Sa ae acl. ee 
Milariiest Glo aii 2 eae. eee 


Rouchystony, land eas. 245" 


Sioux loam 
Sioux sandy loam 
Sioux silt loam 
Wabash clay 
Wiaiba Selon Ines ee eee 
Wiabashtsiltiloam\ S22. ase 
Waverly clay loam 
Waverly fine sandy loam,... 


115 


205 
205 
204 
202 
203 
203 
269 
198 
199 
198 
200 


94 
174 
143 
142 
144 
270 
175 
145 
137 
138 
135 
139 
139 
266 
266 
267 
161 
160 
161 

87 

85 

86 

89 

88 
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Illinois—Continued. 
“Waverly silt loam 
Yazoo loam 
YD ZOO SANG yO, a seeersers 2 
Indiana: 
Clyde fine sand 
Clyde loam 
Dekalb silt ijoam 
Griffin clay 
Lintonia loam 


Marshall fine sandy loam.... 
Marshall loam 
Marshall sand 
Marshall sandy loam 
Marshall silt loam 


Miami clay loam 
Miami fine sand 
Miami gravelly sandy loam - 
Miami loam 
Miami sand 
Miami sandy loam 
Miami silt loam 


Scottsburg silt loam 
Sioux loam 
Sioux sandy loam 
Sioux silt loam 


Wabash fine sandy loam-... 
Wabash sandy loam 
Wabash silt loam 
Wiaverlyiclaiy aie ssecses rae 
Waverly clay loam 
Waverly fine sandy loam.... 
Waverly loam 
Waverly silt loam 
Yazoo sandy loam 
Towa: 
Marshall clay loam.......... 
Marshall fine sand........... 


Index. 


Page. 
89 


Towa—Continued. 
Marshall loam 
Marshaillisand: 2 = 2a 
Meadow’ 2222.3. 2 eee eee 
Miami black clay loam 
Miami clay loam 
Miami:fine sand: 222225 een 
Miami sandy loam 
Miami silt loam 


Rough stony land 
Sioux sandy loam 
Wabash silt loam 
Kansas: 
Coloradodloam s=2 2-2 ease 
Coloradojsande== ===. ss aes 
Colorado sandy loam...._-..- 
Crawiordicliy s295-4s 2 eee 
Crawford gravelly loam..... 
Crawford silt loam_-_....2.-. 
Derby loamaa === ee 
Dunesand/<.2 23. 2324255 
Pinney Claycsss 4. 
Houston! elay- === 
Laurel fine sandy loam 
Laurel loam 


Laurel sandy loam.......... 
Marshall gravelly loam...... 
Marshall sandy loam 
Marshall silt loam-:_..._._.. 
Miami fine sand =.=. seme 
Maiamiivsand:se se ae ee 
Oswego fine sandy loam...-. 
Osweso Silt loam eee eee 
IOC OULCrO Pa eee eee 
Rough stony land js. esses 
Sedgwick black clay loam... 
Sharkey clay. b20e0- eee 
Wisibaish clan. =e. eee 
Wabash silt:loam es eee ee 
Yazoo loam Sse eee 
Yazoo sandy loam 
Kentucky: 
Clarksville clay loam 
Clarksville silt loam 
Cumberland loam..........- 
Dekalb fine sandy loam 
Dekalb loam 


Page. 
143 
141 
270 
145 
140 
137 
138 
139 
266 
267 
160 

86 


211 
209 
210 
182 
181 
181 
184 
268 
223 
65 
220 
220 
221 
220 
141 
142 
144 
137 
137 
179 
179 
267 
267 
185 
98 
87 
86 
95 
92 


129 
128 
130 
120 
120 
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Kentucky—Continued. Page. | Louisiana—Continued. Page. 
Dekalb shale loam......-.... 118 Myatt fine sandy loam...... 77 
Dekalipp silt tonmes sk ee 120 Norfolk fine sand............ 49 
Girtanieelane acme oo eee ee 132 Norfolk fine sandy loam..... 51 
Hagerstown clay.--.-...---.-- 127 Norfolk Sand 292 Siok Senos eee 48 
Hagerstown loam.......-..- 126 Orangeburg finesandyloam. 59 
Hagerstown stony clay .-.-.- 125 Orangeburg sandy loam..... 59 
Leonardtown loam...-..... te i) >. Peni 2 aie omens Seeks ci? 266 
iotomialosm: =22 se. 3262. 94 Sharkey, clayesse-s-ae eo 98 
Mga tn a oie 270 Susquehanna clay loam ..... 71 
Memphis silt loam.........- 175 Susquehanna fine sandy 
Miamy silf.loam.:-..2-...-.- 139 Coes ee Me he, eat aa a Oe 71 
I UCL ee ee ere ee ee 266 SWalm pee os ees ee ee Dig 
Norfolk fine sandy loam .... 51 Wiabash clay see a ee 87 
INonolk-loamis: 2-2-4 24.28-e- 52 Wazoo loam == sa7 sees ee 95 
Portsmouth silt loam.-.-..-- 57 Yazoo sandy loam....._--.- 92 
IMU ASE a. ine = Mi Sere 269 | Maine (no survey). 

Rough stony land........... 267 | Maryland: 

Shankeyrclany =.= sesso ee 98 | Cardiff slate loam... 2.22: 111 
Wabash silt loam -.........: 86 Geet ele ye fe 5 ais NES aioe 104 
Waverly elay 2463-3. 25. 5)... 90 | Chester lodmi as. 2. 5: ee 109 
Waverly fine sandy loam.... 88 Chester mica loam\.-.22..2-- 109 
Waverly silt loam. .__-...-.- 89 Collington sandy loam....-- 76 

Louisiana: Conowingo barrens...-.....- 110 
Acadia silt loam. ..-........- 79 Conowingo clay..........--- 114 
EPIL MOAN, 5-2 24 222 22ac 2-2 7 Galveston Clay. >. 2s. ..5.- 62 
Amite sandy loam .........- 75 Galveston sand............. 61 
Calcasieu fine sand.........- 75 Leonardtown loam.......... 7 
Caleasieu fine sandy loam... 76 Mendowe rite bce se 2 coe 270 
Caleasieutloam es a5. 2-2 78 Nortolkitine’sand. ==> 2... - 49 
Crowley silt loam........... 79 Norfolk fine sandy loam....- 51 
Galveston clay....-.-.....-- 62 Norfolk sand 2.7 ~ 220.522. -5.. 48 
Hammond silt loam......... 80 Norfolk silt loam............ 52 
Lacasine clay loam.......... 81 Portsmouth sand........... 54 
Lake Charles fine sandyloam 77 Portsmouth sandy loam.... 55 
Ei eice aaa so eee 7 Portsmouth silt loam ph ae -- 57 
Handinysilé- loam 5-352 205. 9. 80 | ane loam (Norfolk silt a 

ca et NT PR PO Be 0 EN a sa Om) ae dl | G7 1 0 ll) Se rene Soe a 02 
eo ac ce Sassafras sandy loam (Nor- 
JM [EWES UN eee al eat ae eee 272 
: POLLO ATT) AN fe Oe 52 
Manshalitsiltilonnm:, 2. 8) 232 144 R i i a 
2 usquehanna clay........-..- 72 
Meadow......-.-...---: ohne 270 Susquehanna clay loam..... 71 
Memphis silt loam...-.....- 175 Susquehanna gravel (Nor- 
NG a ee eee 92 PoOlkgoranvell)- Ao )4 el SS Ae 46 
Miller fine sandy loam....... 91 O11 VO eee 272 
Miller silt loam...........-.- 91 Westphalia sand (Norfolk 
Monroe silt loam.....-..2-..- 81 fMEWANG) 22-0 223 49 
Morseclayere = eee. Sse 83 Windsor sand _ (Norfolk 
MEG CRS aera ee So sci saclene 266 Gharse Sung). 2.222. 5 2 Seo 47 
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Massachusetts: 


Bernardston loam 
Chicopee gravel loam (Nor- 

folk gravelly loam) 
Elmwood loam 
Enfield sandy loam (Norfolk 

sandy loam) 
Hartford sandy loam (Nor- 

folk sand) 
Holyoke stony loam 
Manchester sandy loam 
Meadow 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam .. 
Norfolk fine sand 


Triassic stony loam (Penn 
stony loam) 
Windsor sand 
coarse sand) 


(Norfolk 


Michigan: 


Clyde clay 
Clyde fine sandy loam 
Clyde gravelly sand 
Clyde loam 
Clyde sand 
Clyde sandy loam 
Clyde silt loam 
Clyde stony sandy loam 
Dunesand 


Miami black clay loam 
Miami clay loam 
Miami fine sand 
Miami fine sandy loam 
Miami gravel 
Miami gravelly loam 
Miami gravelly sand 
Miami gravelly sandy loam.. 
Miami sand 
Miami sandy loam 
Miami stony loam 
Miami stony sand 


Index. 


Minnesota: 


lsyhaahobant Woyshails oo gain oso5 
Barnum stony loam 
Dunesandv2: 52: 2252 eee 
Marshall gravel. 2 = esseeee 
Marshall gravelly loam 
Marshall loams- 2222225 =22ee= 
Marshall sandy loam 
Meadow. 2.2%. 2-32. oe 
Miami black clay loam 
Miamitfine/sand==-eeeesse—ee 
Miami gravelly sandy loam. . 
Miami sand 


Rock outcrop 
Rough stony land 
Superior clay 
Superior silt loam 
Wabash loam 


Mississippi: 


Gadsden loam 


Memphis silt loam 
Neuse clay 
Norfolk fine sand 
Norfolk fine sandy loam 
Norfolk gravelly loam 
Norfolk loam 
Norfolk sand 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg sandy loam 
Portsmouth loam 


Wabash clave ss -esce 
Waverly fine sandy loa 
Waverly silt loam 
Yazoo loam 
Yazoo sandy loam 


00 ee 


Missouri: 
Clarksville silt loam. -.......- 
Clarksville stony loam......- 
Gasconade silt loam........- 


Memphis silt loam....-....-- 
Miami fine sand’. -2..:...:-..- 
Miamigsilt loam: 222.225.2222 
VOI ASS. Sones oes oat aie 
Roughstony lands: 2-422 2. 
phellbyploa Mo 5-32. codes ee 
Selb yasan de: 2x2 eee eee 
Shelby silt loam .-..%..--..-- 
Sioux sandy loam-.-...----- 
Winbashi clave. seseee cee 
Witbashysiltloamiees=— =e - 
Waverly clay loam.......... 
Waverly-silt loam: 225-2. s-< 
Ria OOM OAM was a= Aone oe 
Montana: 
Billmesiclayicce= 3-2. sec=se ce 
Billnes'clay loam: = 2. .2---- 
Billings fine sandy loam..... 
Billings gravelly loam......- 
Bozeman sult loam... . 2... - 
Bridgericlay loam 2.222... 
Bridger gravelly loam.....-. 
Gallatin clay loam.......... 
Gallatin fine sandy loam.... 
Gallatin gravelly loam...... 
Gallatinysilt Joam 2:-...-...: 


Laurel fine sandy loam...... 
Marshall fine sand.......... 
Marshall fine sandy loam. ... 
Marshalltlodmiee. 2.02. acc: 


Index. 


Page. 
128 
127 


130 | 
94 | 


174 
144 
270 


75) 


137 
139 
269 
267 
173 
169 
177 
160 

87 

86 


| Nebraska—Continued. Page. 
MinimiisilGaloOamrs se. See. 139 
ERGIVOTW als ites yoeee te eae 269 
Sarpy; Cla valoames seen ae 96 
Sioux fine sandy loam....... 160 
Sigua sandy loame sg 622. - 160 
Wiabtashtclany eee nc eee == 87 
Wabash fine sandy loam.... 85 
| Wiabash:silGloame ass]. 5.-- 86 
| Nevada. (No survey.) 
| New Hampshire. (No survey.) 
| New Jersey: 
Allowayeclayea= === eee 82 
Cecilistony, logimpse= eee 100 
Collington sandy loam...... 76 
Mes OWsie ee aes 270 
Norfolk fine sand........_..- 49 
INOTOlk Sand eee eee eee 48 
Penasloainy 2. ies een es 106 
BRennisandy loam. 52s se= 106 
Penn stonysloamees.- see 105 
Portsmouth silt loam...._.. of 
Quinton sandy loam (Norfolk 
sandyeloam))r 8: =e 50 
Sassafras gravelly loam(Nor- 
TG UKsSilt Osta) ames eee 52 
Sassafras loam (Norfolk silt 
LOIN) eee eee. gee ee 52 
Susquehanna gravel (Norfolk 
SLTAVCL) eee ee a ae Ae 46 
Westphalia sand (Norfolk fine 
Sarid) ee eee a ee 49 
Windsor sand (Norfolk coarse 
Saint) peepee emt ek 47 
New Mexico: 
Gilafine;sand == 252-5252 226 
Gry SULT ae os tes a 269 
MCHC OW ees no ee hee 270 
Pecos conglomerate. .-...-..- 230 
Pecos sandy loam..........- 231 
Roswell fine sandy loam.... 231 
IVOSWEHEloMIM: <= 22552. S es 231 
New York: 
Cassadaga sand=-—-.2 2-2-2: 168 
Wekalinclayi=--.-eecc.s scenes 121 
Dumicinks clay: 29: sa20. sss 154 
Dunkirk clay loam....-.-.-.... 153 
Dunkirk fine sandy loam.... 152 
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New York—Continued. 


Dunkink gravels: ss. s-2e--5 - 
Dunkirk gravelly loam 
Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam 
Dunkirk loam 
Dunkirk shale loam 
Dyobavanec chilly Woy wens es 
Dunkinkistony clayes------ 
Galvestonrelaiy=-.--e2 4-7-6. 
Galvestonisatdeteems. see cce 
Galveston sandy loam 
Hempstead loam 
iMod elam dia ey ey he oes 


Miami stony loam 
Miami stony sand........--- 
Miami stony sandy loam..-. 


Norfolk coarse sand 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam... 
Norfolk gravel 
IN(oyetoylli< Moin San Sse eeseaeer 
INotfollkasal Cae sas ae ene 
Rock outcrop 
Rough stony land. 2-2. -2-- 
Sassafras gravelly loam (Nor- 

folk: silit@loama) Sees ee 
Sassafras sandy loam (Nor- 

folk loam) 


Wioshuriclayet cosssenee eee 
Vergennes clay 
Vergennes fine sand...-....-. 
Vergennes gravelly loam... . 
Vergennes loamees-- ss. .4- 4. 
Vergennes sandy loam 
Vergennes stony loam 
Volusia clay loam--.-....... 
Volusia gravelly loam 
Volusia loam 


Volusia stony loam 
Wabash loam 
Warners loam 


Index. 


Page. 
150 
151 
151 
152 
150 
153 
150 

62 
61 


North Carolina: 


Ceciliclay = 2s. -.-.. 42 
Cecil loam 


Conowingo clay--1.-eneeeee 
Dekalb stony loam 
Iredell clay loam 
Meadow 


Netlse clay =o... = Seno eee 
Norfolk claves =22- s5-eee eee 
Noriolk finevsand: - = -=es-ere 
Norfolk fine sandy loam.... 
Norfolk gravel 
Noriolktsand= 22322 se5seeees 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Norfolk silt,loam et. 2" seo 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Porters black Joam==s- 324-22 
Porters clays 5-220 -eeeeeeee 
Porters loam 
Porters sande ae-s5se- eee 
Porters sandy loam 
Porters) stony loam saree 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam. 
Portsmouth loam 
Portsmouth sand 
Portsmouth sandy loam.... 
Rock outcrop 
Sandhill’) ..332 0 eee 
Susquehanna gravelly loam. 


North Dakota: 


Clyde clay 
Clyde fine sandy loam.....-.- 
Clyde loam 
Fargo clay 
Hohart clay 


JMarshallclay:222--eeeeeeeree 


Marshall fine sand......-...- 
Marshall fine sandy loam. ... 
Marshall gravel 
Marshall gravelly loam..-...- 
Marshall loam 


North Dakota—Continued. 
Marshall silt loam 
Marshall stony loam 
Meadow 


Sioux clay 
Sioux fine sandy loam 
Wabash clay 
Wabash loam 
Wheatland sand 
Wheatland sandy loam 
Ohio: 
Clyde clay 
Dekalb clay 
Dekalb silt loam 
Duukirk clay 
Dunkirk fine sandy loam.... 
Dunkirk gravel 
Dunkirk gravelly loam 
Dunkirk gravelly sandy loam 
Dunkirk loam 
Meadow 
Miami black clay loam 
Miami clay loam 
Miami gravelly loam 
Miami sand 


Muck 
Volusia loam 
Volusia silt loam 
Wabash clay 
Wabash fine sandy loam.... 
Wabash loam 
Wabash sandy loam 
Waverly clay 

Oklahoma. (No survey.) 

Oregon: 

Bridger gravelly loam 
Bridger loam e 
Gallatin loam 


Rock outcrop 
Salem clay 


Index. 
Page. | Oregon—Continued. 
144 Salem fine sandy loam...... 
140 Salem gravelly loam........ 
270 Salem sult loamies snes n eee 
145 Malciminy] oii seee ie eos eee 
266 | Pennsylvania: 
269 Brandywine loam......-...- 
161 Cardiff slate loam........-:- 
160 Cecil clay 42562 Jos soe ee 
87 Ceciliclaiy lo dimes ee ree er 
85 Cecilistony loam] see 
170 Chester fine sandy loam...-. 
171 Chester loamis 2s sae 
Chester mica loam........-- 
158 Chester stony loam.......-. 
121 Conestoga Joame: ...2e258e 
120 Conowingo barrens......_..- 
154 Conowingo clay.............- 
152 Dekalb fine sandy loam..... 
150 Dekalb gravelly loam....._. 
151 DekalbMomme noe 64252 eo ie 
151 Dekalb sandy loam......... 
152 Dekalb shale loam........-: 
270 Dekalb stony loam.........- 
145 Hagerstown clayescssso.-c2e 
140 Hagerstown clay loam...... 
136 Hagerstown loam........... 
137 Hagerstown stony loam .... 
134 Lansdale silt loam......-... 
266 - Lickdale clay loam....._...- 
266 Manorloamises sn. esses. 
147 Manor stony loam.......... 
148 Mesdowe.cGecces aces ces ee oeN: 
87 Norfolk gravelly loam....... 
85 INorfolkeloaima: een ere 
85 Norfolk silt loam............ 
84 Penni amas eee ee 
90 Penn sandy loam. 22-5222 
PennishaleJoamites 2s ses 
Pennysiltloameeaesa= ne 
196 Pennystomy: loamias = 
197 Ronters) clays 4eactss noun te 
203 Porters'stonyjoame. 92.24. 
237 Portsmouth silt loam....__- 
270 Rough stony land........... 
266 | Porto Rico: 
267 AC IUMNUES Clays ee cee 
262 AOnSOIClye 2 eae sae ee 
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Porto Rico—Continued. 
Arecibo loam: Joasee-s. ed sos 
Arecibo Samii. ssf seese ese 
Arecibo sandy loam...-.-.-.--- 
Areciborsilt loam tsa. -s-5- 2 - 
Goralisand so ecco =seeeee ee 
Pastillowodms.6 see eee ete at 
Penuelas adobe. ---.-----3-7-- 


Tanama stony loam....-.---- 
Utuado loanty 22.22 822.2222 
Utuado sandy loam....----- 
Vivi-sandy loan. =.= 2.22: 2- 
Rhode Island: 
WUnMesand ess seee seaweed 
Galveston fine sand.-..----.- 
Galveston sandy loam....-- 
Gloucester stony loam... --- 


Miami sil hil Oss oes) arene le 
Miami stony loam...-..-.--- 
Miami stony sandy loam.... 
Norfolk coarse sand......--- 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam.-. 


South Carolina: 
‘Chron bliss sucas ea esseenssoce 
Cecil fine sandy loam...-.---- 
Cecil gravelly loam..-...-..--- 
Geen Sand ease see ats eres 
Cecil sandy loam.......----- 
Ceciisilt Tommie sass =. 2 es 
Geailstony/clayieo- eee seer 
Cecil stony loam .:--..-.---.4 
Gal vestouic layers ce 
Galveston fine sand....-.-.-... 
Iredell clay loam...-+.------ 


Norfolk fine sand......---.-- 
Norfolk fine sandy loam.... 
INIOTLOU Kas aiidins 2 eer. onto = 
Norfolk sandy loam....--.--- 
Norfolk silt loam......----- 
Orangeburg sand. ........--. 
Orangeburg sandy loam. --. 
Porters claystees see. es: a-4 
Porbersisan Geeee- cose sae 


Index. 


Page. 
275 


South Cartolina—Contintied. 
Porters sandy loam...-.----- 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam 
Portsmouth sandy loam... .- 


Rock outerop 322222 s2ee-eee 


Sandhill). 22-3 eeeeeee 


South Dakota: 
Marshallilosm 635452502 eee 
Marshall sandy loam. .---..-- 
Marshall stony loam-..-..-..- 
Miami black clay loam..-.-..- 
Sioux sandy loam: > -23esseee 
Tennessee: 
Clarksville clay loam...-..-.-- 
Clarksville silt loam.-....---- 
Clarksville stony loam. ..... 
Conestogarclay 232-222 aeeer 
Cumberland loam =s>54-2 see 
Dekalb sandy loam. ...-.-..- 
Dekalb shale loam.....----- 
Dekalb siltloam => s2seeeee- 
Dekalb stony loam..-..--....- 
Fort Payne clay loam.....-- 
Guthrieiclay.-22-- 42 =eeeeeee 
Hagerstown loam..-....-.---- 
Hagerstown sandy loam ...-- 
Hagerstown stony loam . --- 
Lexington silt loamise sae 
Lickdale clay loam......---- 


Miller'claiy 2222033 eae 
Miller fine’sand2=-22=-- eee 
Miller fine sandy loam......- 
Miller silt, loans. 2ss-ee eee 
Norfolk sandy loam..-..-..-- 
Rock outcrop asses esseeee 
Saftord silt loam .ss22sseeeee 
Wabash silt loam....-...-.-- 
Waverly loam. 22 --2e2-seeme 


|. Texas: 


Caleasieu fine sandy loam .-. 
Grawtord clay. s24--sesee eee 
Crawiord@oam = eeeee ss eeeee 
Crawford stony clay -.---..-. 
Galveston Clay 2 -asssseeeee= 
Galveston fine sand....--..- 


Heuston black clay.....--..- ! 


Houston black clay loam...-. 
Houston: clay = 5.2228 SSeee eee 
Houston gravelly clay ..---- 


ee 


Texas—Continued. 
Houston loam 
Lake Charles fine sandy loam 
Lufkin clay 
Lufkin fine sand 
Lufkin fine sandy loam 
Lufkin gravelly loam 

-Lufkin loam 


Norfolk fine sandy loam. .-. 
Norfolk sand 
Norfolk sandy loam 
Norfolk silt loam 
Orangeburg clay 
-Orangeburg fine sand 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam. 
Orangeburg sandy loam ...- 
‘Portsmouth sandy loam --.- 
Rock outcrop 
Rough stony land 
San Antonio clay loam 
Sanders loam 
Sharkey clay 
Susquehanna clay 
Susquehanna fine sandy loam 
Travis gravelly loam. .-.-... 
Vernon clay...--:-.- hie ose 
Vernon fine sandy loam 
Vernon sand 
Vernon sandy loam 
Vernon silt loam 
Wabash clay: 5.22 sf.b2.222 
Wabash heavy clay 
YazoosAoamr-s 2222 seta 
Yazoo sandy loam 
Utah: 
Bingham gravelly loam 
Braham! loam's. <.s2222 222 
Bingham stony loam 


ee 


Elsinore fine sandy loam... | 


Elsinore sand 
Jordan: Glass. 42.522 
Jordan clay loam 
Jordan-fnevsand:)) 2 oe.2. 552: 
Jordan.fine sandy loam - ..-- 
Jordan loam 
Jordamssand) os). 
Maladeiinetsand .... 22302043 


Index. 


Utah—Continued. 
Mailade fine sandy loam 
Malade loam.) 23.2.2 2 se 


Redfield clay loam 
Redfield fine sandy loam ..-. 
Redfield loam 
River was. 252 ss ae eee S 
Salt Lake clay loam 
Salt Lake loam 
Salt Lake sana 
Salt Lake sandy loam...:... 
Weber fine sandy loam 
Vermont: 


Rock outcrop 
Swamp 
Vergennes black clay 
Vergennes clay - 2c: 2). 2:2.222 
Vergennes fine sand 
Vergennes gravelly loam..-.: 
Vergennes loam... -.- 22-22-42 
Vergennes sandy loam. -.... 
Vergennes stony loam 
Virginia: | 
Cecil clay 
Cecil fine sandy loam 
Cecil loam 
Cecilia ae Seen 
Cecil sandy loam 
Cecil silt loam 
Chester-loam:.-...2522.2.2% 
Chester mica loam 
Conestoga clay 
Conowingo barrens 
Conowingo clay 
Dekalb shale loam 
Dekalb stony loam 
Galveston clay 
Galveston sand 
Hagerstown clay 
Hagerstown loam 
Hagerstown sandy loam .... 
Hagerstown stony loam. ..-. 
Iredell clay loam 
Leonardtown loam 
Loudoun sandy:.loam 
Meadow 
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Virginia—Continued. 
Murrill clay loam............ 
Norfolk clay loam.......-...- 
Norfolk coarse sandy loam. . 
Norfolktfine\sand =-2 225 2a05-- 
Norfolk fine sandy loam. -.- 
Norfolk gravelly loam....--- 
INioGholkslosm = sare teers = 
Noriolk sand) 2 oss naarea ass. 
Norfolk sandy loam..-..-.-..- 
ReMiTeC layers cee wie elseoe Sse rer 
Penn gravelly loam......--- 
Penngoaim aden se tenis eee 
Renn sandy. loame 2 222-5252. 
Pennstony loameseess <2 e 
Porters black loam...-.----- 
Rortens Clave hoses caso. eee 
Portersisand a sNe sso. eases 
Porters sandy loam....-..-.- 
Portsmouth clay loam ..-.--- 
Portsmouth fine sandy loam. 
iRortsmouth send ied see.) 22 
Portsmouth sandy loam .... 
Portsmouth silt loam. .-.-.- 


Wickham sandy loam. .----- 
Worsham sandy loam...---.- 
Washington: 
Clyde gravelly sandy loam . - 
Gly devloamn( eee aes se 
Clyde sandy loam.....:....- 
Columbia silt loam.........- 
Gallatin gravelly loam .....-. 
Gallatinvloam: see laf o, - 
Galveston. Gla yeoman ese 
Galveston coarse sand . .---- 


Miami clay loam....-..--.--- 
Miami gravelly sand ....-..-- 
Miami gravelly sandy loam . 
Miami sandy loam........-.- 
Miami stony loam.........-- 
Miami stom yasana:s. sce a: 


Index. 


Washington—Continued. 
Puget. silt Joamecs 2 eas 
Puget clay Reco 2 eeeee 
Riverwash! 222. 22 o eae 
Rock ouleropss-—aiecee vale 
SWAMP. so oh neces 
Yakima fine sandy loam. ... 
Vakima}sand).{o 2 2.25 oe 
Yakima, silt logm¢ sss 
Yakima stony loam..-....... 

West Virginia: 
Dekalb clay. =s.« o-oo 
Dekalb loam). =52222s-eeseee 


Rough’ stony. land! 523-332 ase 

Upshur clay... 2.22228 -eeee 
Wisconsin: 

Dunesand 4: to-e. eee 

Marshall gravelly loam...-.- 

Marshallisande a: 3aua see 

Marshal] silt loam... 22222 


Miami black clay loam... ~~. 
Miami fine Sand. 2-22-2222. 
Miami craves 205 aes 
Miami. loam. 2. .).c0ceaeeee 
Miami: sand]. 20322332 s5eee 
Miami sandy loam.......... 
Miami silt loammries se eseee 


Portage sandy loam......... 
Portage) silt loame ss. sass. 
Portage stony sandy loam .. 
Rock outcrops? eo eeeeeee 
Sioux:sand So. 2c 2ueeee eee 
Sioux sandy loam...--.....- 
Sioux silt loam 22 -5=5s5e-ee— 
Superior clay.) = ses seee ee 
Superior sandy loam.......- 
Wabash loam. a2 235255 seee 
Wyoming: ; 
Billings clay....-- AT ae ae 
GYPSUM Leen 
Laramie gravelly loam...-..- 
Laramie sandy loam....-.-..- 
Laurel sandy loam.......-.. 
Redfield fine sandy loam ...- 
Riverwash...... isin ele 


REFERENCES TO SOIL SURVEY REPORTS. 


Following the description of the type is a list of locations in which the soil 
has been mapped. For convenience in referring to the original description of 
the soil, an alphabetical list of all areas surveyed by the Bureau is here given, 
with a reference showing the number of the volume and the page where the 
description occurs. The volume reference is to the different reports: 1 (Report 
64), Field Operations, Bureau of Soils, 1899; 2, 1900; 3, 1901; 4, 1902; 5, 1903; 6, 
1904; 7, 1905. 


Abbeville, S. C., 4, p. 273. Campobello, S. C., 5, p. 299. 
Acadia, La., 5, p. 461. Cando, N. Dak., 6, p. 925. 
Adams County, Pa., 6, p. 119. Carlton, Minn.-Wis., 7, p. —. 
Alamance County, N. C., 3, p. 297. Carrington, N. Dak., 7, p. — 
Albemarle Va., 4, p. 187. Cary, N..C., 8, p. 311. 
Allegan County, Mich.. 3, p. 93. Cecil County, Md., 2, p. 103. 
Allen County, Kans., 6, p. 875. Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 4, p. 853. 
Alma, Mich., 6, p. 639. Charleston, S. C., 6, p. 207. 
Anderson County, Tex., 6, p. 397. Cherokee County, S. C., 7, p. —. 
Appomattox County, Va., 6, p. 151. Chester County, Pa., 7, p. —. 
Arecibo to Ponce, P. R., 4, p. 793. Clay County, Ill., 4, p. 507. 
Asheville, N. C., 5, p. 279. Cleveland, Ohio, 7, p. —. 
Ashtabula, Ohio, 5, p. 647. Clinton County, Ill., 4, p. 491. 
Auburn, N. Y., 6, p. 95. Cobb County, Ga., 3, p. 317. 
Austin, Tex., 6, p. 421. Columbus, Ohio, 4, p. 403. 
Bainbridge, Ga., 6, p. 247. Connecticut Valley, Conn.-Mass., 4, p. 
Baker City, Oreg., 5. p. 1155. 39 
Bakersfield, Cal.,-6, p. 1089. Coshocton County, Ohio, 6, p. 565. 
Bear River, Utah, 6, p. 995. Covington, Ga., 8, p. 329. 
Bedford, Va., 3, p. 239. Craven, N. C.,.5, p. 253. 
Bigflats, N. Y., 4, p.'125. Crawford County, Mo., 7, p. —. 
Billings, Mont., 4, p. 665. Crystal Springs, Miss., 7, p. —. 
Biloxi, Miss., 6, p. 353. Dallas County, Ala., 7, p. —. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 7, p. —. Darlington, S. C., 4, p. 291. 
Blackfoot, Idaho, 5, p. 1027. Davidson County, Tenn., 5, p. 605. 
Blount County, Ala., 7, p. —. De Soto Parish, La., 6, p. 375. 
Boise, Idaho, 3, p. 421. Dodge County, Ga., 6, p. 231. 
Boonville, Ind., 6, p. 727. Dover, Del., 5, p. 143. 
Brazoria, Tex., 4, p. 349. Dubuque, Iowa, 4, p. 571. 
Brookings, S. Dak., 5, p. 963. Duplin County, N.C., 7, p. —. 
Brown County, Kans., 7, p. —. - | East Baton Rouge Parish, La., 7, p. 
Calvert County, Md., 2, p. 147. ——. 
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Everett, Wash., 7, p. —. 
Fargo, N. Dak., 5, p. 979. 

Fort Payne, Ala., 5, p. 355. 

Fort Valley, Ga., 5, p. 317. 
Fresno, Cal., 2. p. 333. 

radsden County, Fla., 5, p. 331. 
Gainesville, Fla., 6, p. 269. 
Gallatin Valley, Mont., 7, p. —. 
Garden City, Kans., 6, p. 895. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., 4, p. 643. 
Grand Island, Nebr., 4, p. 927. 
Grand Junction, Colo., 7, p —. 
Greeiey, Colo., 6, p. 951. 
Greeneville, Tenn., 6, p. 493. 
Hanford, Cal., 3, p. 447. 
Hanover County, Va., 7, p. —. 
Harford County, Md., 8, p. 211. 


Henderson County; Tenn., 7, p. —. 


Hickory,.N.-C., 4, .p. 239. 

Howell County, Mo.,‘4, p. 593. 
Houston County, Tex., 7, p. —. 
Huntsville,.Ala., 6, p. 373. 
Imperial, Cal., 5, p. 1219. 

Indio, Cal., 5, p..1249. 

Island County Wash., 7, p —. 
Jacksonville, Tex , 5, p. 521. 
Jackson, Miss,, 6, p. 343. 
Jamestown, N. Dak., 5, p. 1005. 
Janesville, Wis., 4, p. 549: 
Johnson County, Ill., 5, p. 721. 
Kearney, Nebr., 6, p. 859. 

Kent County, Md., 2, p. 173. 
Knox County, Ill., 5, p. 737. 

Lake Charies, La., 3, p. 621. 
Lancaster County, Pa., 2, p. 61. 
Lancaster County, S. C., 6, p. 169. 
Laramie, Wyo., 5, p. 1071. 
Lauderdale County, Ala., 7, p. —. 
Lavaca County, Tex., 7, p. —. 
Lawrence County, Tenn., 6, p. 475, 
Lebanon, Pa., 3, p. 149. 

Leesburg, Va., 5, p. 191. 

Lee County, Tex., 7, p. —. 

Leon County, Fla., 7, p. —. 
Lewiston, Idaho, 4, p. 689. 
Lockhaven, Pa., 5, p. 129. 

Long Island, N. Y., 5, p. 91. 

Los Angeies, Cal., 5, p. 1263. 


Louisa County, Va., 7, >. —=. 
Lower Arkansas Valley, Colo., 4, p. 
729. 
Lufkin, Tex., 5, p. 501. 
Lyons, N. Y., 4, p. 143. 
McCracken County, Ky., 7, 
McLean County, IIl., 4,’ p. 777. ° 
McNeill, Miss., 5, p. 405. 
Macon County, Ala., 6, p. 291. 
Madison County, Ind., 4, ‘p. 687. 
Madison County, Ky., 7, p. —. 
Marshall, Minn., 6, p. 815. 
Marshall County, Ind., 6, p. 689. 
Mason County, Ky., 5, p. 631. 
Miller County, Ark., 5, p. 563. 
Mobile, Ala., 5, p. 393. 


i; Mount Mitchell, N. C., 4, p. 259. 
'Montgomery County, Ohio, 2, p. 85. - 
Montgomery County, Tenn., 3, p. 341. 
_Montgomery County, Pa., 47, p. —. 


Montgomery County, Ala., 7, p. —. 


' Munising, Mich., 6, p. 581. 
‘ Nacogdoches, Tex., 5, p. 487. 
. | New Orleans, La., 5, p. 439. 


Newton County, Ind., 7, p. —. 


- Norfolk, Va., 5, p. 233. 


O’Fallon, Mo.-Ill., 6, p. 815. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 6, p. 185. 
Ouachita Parish, ia., 6, p. 419. 


| Owosso, Mich., 6, p. 665 


Oxford, Mich., 7, p. ——- 


| Paris, Tex., 5, p. 533. 


Parsons, Kans., 5, p. 891. 

Pecos Valley, N. Mex., 1, p. 36. 

Perquimans and Pasquotank counties, 
NEC, 45) Ds 

Perry County, Ala., 4,.p, 309. 

Pikeville, Tenn., 5, p. 577. 

Pontiac, Mich., 5, p. 659. | 

Portage County, Wis., 7 p. —. 

Posey County, Ind., 4, p. 441. 

Prince Edward, Va., 3, p. 259. 

Prince George County, Md., 3, p. 178. 

Provo, Utah, 4, p. 1121, 

Raleigh to Newbern, N. C., 2, p. 187. 

Rhode Island, 6, p. 47. 

Russeli, Kans., 6, p. 911. 

St. Clair,County, Ill., 4, p. 507. 
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Soil Survey Reports. 


St. Mary County, Md., 2, p. 125. 
Sacramento, Cal., 6, p. 1049. 
Saginaw, Mich., 6, p. 603. 

Salem, N. J., 3, p. 125. 

Salem, Oreg., 5, p. 1171. 

Salinas Valley, Cal., 3, p. 481. 
Saline County, Mo., 6, p. 791. 
Salt Lake Valley, Utah, I, p. 77. 


Salt River Valley, Ariz., 2, p. 287. 


San Antonio, Tex., 6, p. 447. 
San Bernardino, Cal., 6, p. 1115. 
Sangamon County, IIl., 5, p. 703. 
San Gabriel, Cal., 3, p. 559. 

San Jose, Cal., 5, p. 1183. 

San Luis Valley, Colo., 5, p. 1099. 
Santa Ana, Cal., 2, p. 385. 
Sarpy County, Nebr., 7, p. —. 
Scotland County, Mo., 7, p. —. 
Seott County, Ky., 5, p. 619. 
Scott County, Ind., 6, p. 707. 
Sevier Valley, Utah, 2, p. 243. 
Shelby County, Mo., 5, p. 875. 
Smedes, Miss., 4, p. 325. 
Solomonsville, Ariz., 5, p. 1045. 
Spalding County, Ga., 7, p. —. 
Stanton, Nebr., 5, p. 947. 
Statesville, N. C., 8, p. 273. 
Stockton, Cal., 7, p. —. 

Story County, Iowa, 4, p. 833. 
Stuttgart, Ark., 4, p. 611. 
Sumter County, Ala., 6, p. 317. 
Superior, Wis.—Minn., 6, p. 751. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 5, p. 63. 
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Tama County, Iowa, 6, p. 769. 
Tangipahoa Parish, La., 7, p. —. 
Tazewell County, IIl., 4, p. 465. 
Tippecanoe County, Ind., 7, p. —. 
Toledo, Ohio, 4, p. 383. 

Tompkins County, N. Y., 7, p. —. 
Trenton, N. J., 4, p. 163. 

Union County, Ky., 4, p. 425. 
Upshur County, W. Va., 7, p. — 
Ventura, Cal., 3, p. 521. 
Vergennes, Vt.-N. Y., 6, p. 73. 
Vernon, Tex., 4, p. 365. 

Viroqua, Wis., 5, p. 799. 

Waco, Tex., 7, p. —. 

Walla Walla, Wash., 4, p. 711. 
Warren County, Ky., 6, p. 527. 
Weber County, Utah, 2, p. 207. 
Webster County, Mo., 6, p. 845. 
Westerville, Ohio, 7, p. —. 
Westfield, N. Y., 3, p. 75. 
Wichita, Kans., 4, p. 623. 

Willis, Tex., 3, p. 607. 

Winnebago County, IIl., 5, p. 573. 
Woodville, Tex., 5, p 511. 
Wooster, Ohio, 6, p. 543. 
Worcester County, Md., 5, p. 165. 
Yazoo, Miss., 3, p. 359. 

Yakima, Wash., 3, p. 389. 

York County, S. C., 7, p. —. 
Yorktown, Va., 7, p. —. 

Mumia, Anizi asp vid A. 

Yuma, Ariz.-Cal., 6, p. 1025. 
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